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ARTICLE I. 


ATHANASIUS, THE DEFENDER OF HOMOUSIANISM, IN CON- 
TEST WITH THE ARIANS. 


Translated and Abridged from the German of K. W. T. Hester, of 
. the Theological Seminary of Tiibingen, in the Zeitschrift fir die 
historische Theologie, 3, 1856. 


THEOLOGIANS, representing the most diverging tendencies, 
agree in the position, that the decision of the Synod of Nice, 
A. D. 325, was necessary and essential to the Church, estab- 
lished on the basis of Christian truth; it was an internal neces- 
sity, and not merely prompted by the external influences, which 
at first were intermingled. These divines also hold, that this 
decision, by which the Son was declared to be of the same sub- 
stance, consubstantial, with the Father, was not a new element 
received into the faith of the Church, but a solemn statement 
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and sanction of what in its essence, had been previously be- 
lieved to be orthodox.* 

One of the two elements, contained in the idea of Homou- 
sianism, viz., that of the eternity of the Son, had been already 
set forth by Origen, in the doctrine of. “‘ eternal generation,” 
in opposition to the more or less material, emanation notions of 
earlier Fathers. In the proper Trinitarian epoch of the third 
century, this newly gained conception, more homogeneous as it 
was with the other and purer representations of the Alexan- 
drian school, was significant of a decisive doctrinal progress, and 
became the chief turning point in respect to the doctrine of the 
Logos. When earlier writers represent the Logos as proceed- 
ing forth from God, in behalf of a created world, and hence 
with a determinate beginning, (Cf. Justin Martyr, Tatian, 
Theophilus, Athenagoras, Irenaeus, and even Tertullian in some 
relations ;) the Logos is thus in fact, considered as given merely 
for and with the world; the objective and passive aspect of the 
Logos, the spoken Word, the jzyo, predominates over the sub- 
jective and active, the self-active and self-working Logos, the 
creative Reason and Wisdom of God. Nor was the matter 
helped by the distinction between the word as conceived in the 
mind, and as expressed, (adyos évdua0eros ANA mpopopixds;) Since this 
distinction is not necessarily internal to the Godhead, put into 
the very essence of God: a kind of subordinate relation still 
remained. Even Origen is not wholly free from subor dination- 
ism: nor does Moehler} show him to be so, by urging his dis- 
tinctions between adrdSeos Or 6 Sed, and eds, though he is right 
in defending him against Patavius, Schleiermacher and others, 
who have misconceived or undervalued the idea of eternal gen- 
eration, because Origen also held to an eternal creation,—not 
noting the difference between the two.t In -Origen this con- 
ception of an eternal generation, without beginning, is still 

* Cf. e. g. B. Baur, Die Christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit, i. 334. 
340 sq. Also his Lehrbuch d. Dogmengeschichte, 3 32.s. 104. Guericke, 
Handbuch d. Kirchengeschichte, i. 417. Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte 
d. Lehre von d. Person Christi, 2te. Aufl. i. 67. 768. Anm. 39, 831, 833, 
849. Mohler, Athanasius d. Grosse, s. viii. ix. 110, 238. 

¢ Méhler’s Athanasius, i. 103 sq. 

t Cf. Ibid. i. 101. Note 47, and the more extensive and thorough expo- 
sition of this difference in Dorner, u. s. i. 644 sq. 
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connected with the notion of a difference of essence, (irsporns r7s 
ovstas,) in consequence of his aversion to the old, materialising 
emanation hypothesis. Dionysius of Alexandria, too, in the 
stress of his opposition to Sabellius, hence deduced the position 
that the Son was “foreign in essence”’ (£evds xar’ odciar) to the 
Father; but when he was contending with the Roman Diony- 
sius, he uses, from deference to him, the term Homousia, 
(suoovows) to designate the relation of the Son to the Father, 
though he had at first opposed it. The origin of this term is 
differently given.* But it was intended to extirpate the last 
remains of subordination views, and to banish whatever was 
repulsive, on account of human analogy, in the idea of the gen- 
eration of the Son from the Father. In this phrase is the key- 
stone of the doctrinal development of the first period; the two 
elements in Christ, the divine and the human, were here as- 
serted and distinguished ; the doctrines of the Trinity and of 
Christology could then be distinctly unfolded. 

The position that the Son is of the same essence, consub- 
stantial, with the Father, (the doctrine of Homousia,) was re- 
cognized in its wide reaching significance, only after its eccle- 

_Siastical sanction at the Council of Nice. The abiding import- 
ance of this doctrine has always imparted a high interest to the 
name of Athanasius, and to his unwearied contests in its be- 
half; the character of his opponents, and the method of the 
controversy increase this interest. The Arians and Sabellians 
are the representatives of the two tendencies, always and fun- 
damentally opposed to Christianity ; in part recalling the ear- 
lier, the Jewish and heathen notions, in part precursors of the 
modern, the rationalistic and’pantheistic views. In contest with 
these opponents, the writings of Athanasius, not only display 
his unyielding character, deeply penetrated with love for that 
truth to which he had devoted his life, but also the highly gift- 
ed and acute thinker, illuminating and defending his doctrine, 
in all aspects, with all the resources of scientific investigation 
and moral earnestness. 

After times have thankfully acknowledged this; the church, 
which honored him with the titles of the Great, and the Apos- 
tolical, has been filled with the praise of his intellectual afflu- 


* Dorner, u. s. i. 768. Note 39. 
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ence, as well as of his unshaken firmness in suffering as a mar- 
. tyr for the truth.* Constantine the younger, calls him “the 
man of God;” Theodoret, “the great enlightener ;” John of 
Damascus, “the corner stone of the church of God;’’ the pres- 
byter, Alypius, says of his persecution and exile, that he “‘ came 
forth more pure and bright, the more those impure men invent- 
ed false accusations against him. In such conflicts he wove for 
himself the martyr’s crown, established the Homousia, trod 
under foot the heterodoxy of Arius, raised orthodoxy again on 
high, and elevated anew the holy throne of Mark the Evange- 
list.” Gregory of Nazianzen, in his eulogy declares: “if I 
praise Athanasius, I must praise virtue itself. To name him is 
to glorify virtue, since he had, or rather, has all the virtues 
united in himself.” Hence, the high value early set upon the 
writings of Athanasius; hence, the counsel of the abbot 
Kosmas, “‘ When thou findest a saying of St. Athanasius, and 
hast no bit of papyrus, write it on thy cloak ;” and Photius eulo- 
gizes the wisdom and simplicity of his phrase, the acuteness 
and depth of his arguments, his logical methods not paraded 
but fitly employed. The moderns are not behind the ancient 
writers in such praises. Mohler} venerates him as the “ fa- 
ther of church theology ;”” Larsowt terms him the father of the 
orthodoxy of the church;’’ and Dorner eulogizes him, because 
“with a far-seeing spirit, not less speculative than Christian, 
as well as with constancy and firmness, he defended the creed 
of the Nicene synod against the wavering, the short-sighted 
and the recreant, and made it a living and common heritage, 
not only of the faith, but also of the science of the church ;” 
and he felicitates him, that “‘he had, as but few, the blessing 
of seeing the idea, to which as youth and man he had dedicated 
his life, becoming an increased and wide-spread power in actual 
life, and thus at last laid down his head, crowned not only with 
honor, but also with fruit.’’§ 

The fortunate discovery of the Festal Epistles of Athanasius, 


* Of. on the Testimonies here cited, Larsow, in his Translation of the 
Festal Epistles, s. iv. 25, and Moehler, u. s. i. s. vil. 

+ Mohler, u.s. i. s. 304. 

{ Preface to the Festal Epistles of Athanasius, s. iii. 

% Dorner, 1. c. i. 833 sq. 
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so long hidden in the cloisters of the Nitrian desert in Egypt, 
has lately given a new source for a fuller exhibition of his doc- 
trinal system, especially in its relations to Arianism. F. Lar- 
sow’s translation of these Epistles, is a work of undeniable 
value.* These Festal Epistles, (éncrorai ioprastixai, ypaupara 
naczénea,) in Which Athanasius, after the custom of the Alex- 
andrian bishops, announces to the presbyters of Alexandria, and 
to the rural bishops with their congregations, the time of the 
next Easter festival, with the beginning and end of the quadra- 
gesimal fasts, and which he seldom failed to send to all his pro- 
vinces ;+ these Epistles show not merely his steadfast endurance 
and his attachment to his flock, even in the midst of severe 
oppression, and when far away from them; but they are also 
full of express reference to the Arians, and to the articles of 
faith in contest with them, and certain more definite remarks 
on those doctrines which in his other well-known writings re- 
ceived less attention. Montfaucon, the learned Benedictine 
of St. Maur, was not under a delusion, when he exclaimed: 
“Nulla, opinamur, jactura major, quam epistolarum {oprasrixdy 
aut festalium! hoi, quam pungit dolor amissi thesauri! quan- 
tum ad historiam, ad consuetudines ecclesiarum, ad morum 
praecepta hinc lucis accederet!’’{ Besides this work, the chief 
source for our representation of his views is, of course, his four 
discourses against the Arians, (adyo xara ’Apevard»,) to which a 
‘Circular Letter,” addressed to the Libyan and Egyptian 


* F, Larsow, “‘ The Festal Epistles of St. Athanasius, Bishop of Alex- 
andria,” translated from the Syriac, with notes. Leipsick and Gottin- 
gen. 1852. 

[These Paschal Letters were first issued, in Syriac, in England, edited 
by the learned Rev. W. Cureton, 1848. A translation into English has 
been made by Rev. Henry Burgess, LL. D., the present editor of the 
Journal of Sacred Literature. Cf. the account of Larsow in that Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1855. Bishop Kaye in his work, ‘‘ Some Account of the Coun- 
cil of Niceea, with a Life of Athanasius,” Lond. 1853, is the best Eng- 
lish exposition of this subject. Athanasius against the Arians, 2 vols., 
edited by Dr. Newman, and his Historical Tracts, are published in the 
Oxford “ Library of the Fathers,” vols. 8,19, 13. A learned review of 
Kaye’s work appeared in the Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1854.] 

+ Excepting the years 336, 337 and 340, in which he was prevented by 
journeys, banishment or sickness ; of Larsow, 1. c. s. 25. 

t Cf. Larsow, 1. c. s. iv. 
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bishops upon this matter, is often prefixed as the first Dis- 
course.* In these Discourses, Athanasius does not follow a de- 
finite atrangement; though the first may be described as more 
soteriological, having respect to the doctrine of redemption ; 
the second, as cosmological, referring to the conception of 
creation; the third, as Christological, describing the Son as 
consubstantial with humanity; the fourth, as Trinitarian, in- 
sisting that the Son is consubstantial with the Father. Yet 
the arguments, which logically belong together, are dispersed, 
‘‘ disjecta membra,” and frequently repeated, which creates no 
slight difficultyin the grouping and arrangement of the ma- 
terials. 

Besides the older treatises upon Athanasius, in the works of 
Hermant, Doctor of the Sorbonne, of the Benedictine Von 
Montfaucon, and the historian Tillemont, which contain careful 
investigations upon the chronology and authenticity of his writ- 
ings, we have the admirable monograph of Mohler, “ Athanasius 
the Great, and the Church of his Times, especially in Contest 
with the Arians,” (Mainz, 1827,) in which “ history and doctrine 
are presented, intermingled, yet so that the teachings which 
belong together are continuously described, though Athanasius 
may have expounded them at different periods of his life.”} 
Mohler here discusses the arguments of Athanasius against the 
Arians under three divisions: 1. That Arianism is in conflict 
with the feelings, hopes and views of Christians; 2. The dia- 
lectic, speculative and Biblical arguments, putting at the basis 
the Scriptural declarations about the higher nature of Christ; 
3. A refutation of the grounds adduced from Scripture by the 
Arians for their views. The second and third of these divi- 
sions belong together ; and they ought to be put before the first, 
for the Biblical argument gives the true norm, by which to test 
the “‘ féeelings and views of Christians.” Baur and Dorner, in 
their comprehensive works on the Trinity and the Incarnation, 


* Photius, in connection with the eulogy of Athanasius, which we have 
cited, and which is prefixed to a MS. of the works of Athanasius, speaks 
of “the five Books against Arius, a rout of all heresy, especially the 
Arian.” 

+ See Preface, s. ix. An English translation of this work has been 
announced. 
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enter into a full criticism and exposition of. the opinions of 
Athanasius. Baur finds the essence of his system so completely 
in the idea of the Homousia, that he comparatively neglects the 
other inquiry, as to the relation of the deity of the Son to the 
absolute unity of God the Father. He declares the funda- 
mental idea'of Athanasius to be this—that the very substance 
of the Christian faith is lost, when the relation of the Son to 
the Father is not viewed as involving an identity of essence. 
His representation of the Athanasian system in relation to 
Arianism is comprised under three categories: 1. The absolute 
idea of the Father; 2. The absolute idea of the Son; 3. The 
absolute contents of Christian consciousness in general. The 
first and second of these divisions are warranted by a declara- 
tion of Athanasius in the tenth Festal Epistle, when he says 
that the heresy of the Arians were not possible, “if they weighed 
well what the Father is, and what the Son is;” the position in 
- the third category is essential to an exhibition of the views of 
Athanasius. Under the first of these heads Baur considers the 
arguments of Athanasius as to the relation of generation to 
creation, as to the essence and will of God, as to necessity and 
freedom in God, and the relation of the Monas to the Trias, 
concluding with the general relation of the finite to the infinite. 
Under the second he investigates the idea of creation, that of 
gradual moral progress and its reward, and then the Logos as 
Mediator between God and the world; whence is derived the 
conclusion, that the Son has in himself the absolute idea of his 
own being. Under the third aspect it is shown, from our gene- 
ral religious consciousness, that the dependence of the finite 
upon the infinite demands the recognition of an absolute idea, 
which necessarily precedes whatever is finite; and that, more 
especially, the Christian consciousness consists in the idea “ of 
the unity between God and man, which has come to mankind 
through Christ ;” the questions respecting the final redemption 
of mankind are considered in this connection. In Dorner’s 
treatise, the division made in the principal passage (i. 889-903) 
is; 1. A Criticism of the Arian and Sabellian Systems; 2. Re- 
futation of their attacks; 3. The Growth of the Church Doc- 
trine. The speculative part of his criticism revolves around 
the idea of causality in the relation between the Father and the 
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Son; and he gives an acute and thorough exposition of the 
want of fundamental religious principles in the Arian system. 
Since Arianism has not to do with a dogma of subordinate 
importance, but with the fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
Church, and hence must have an essential influence upon all 
other doctrines, upon the whole of theology, it might seem 
pertinent to describe the conflict of Arianism with the Church, 
by showing its antagonism to the threefold source of doctrinal 
theology, viz., Scripture, Christian Consciousness, (experience,) 
and the Symbols of the Church. But instead of speaking of 
the Christian consciousness, to avoid all appearance of what is 
merely subjective, we prefer the phrase, “ the necessary infer- 
ences from Christian truth.’ And as to its relation to the 
Symbols—since the Evangelical Church must take these in a 
narrower sense than the Catholics, with whom, as e..g. Méhler 
(i. 110,) they are nearly identical with “tradition” —the Nicene 
Confession is the only one with which we have here todo; and 
even Athanasius, in his discourses, conducts his argument with- 
out reference to this, though in other writings he expressly re- 
fers to it (Cf. De Decretis Synodi Nicaenx, c. 19 sq.; de 
Synodis, c. 836; Disputatio contra Arium in Concilio Niczno 
habita; Ad Imperatores Constantinum Apologia; De Ariana 
et Catholica Confessione, etc.) The simplest arrangement of 
the matter seems to us, then, to be this: Arianism conflicts, 
I. with the direct declarations of the Holy Scriptures; and 
II. with the necessary inferences from Christian truth. In both 
these aspects it is confuted by Athanasius, who, in opposition 
to it, maintains the doctrine of the Homousia, that the Son is 
consubstantial with the Father, which includes two points, 
1. The Eternity of the Son; and, 2. His identity of Essence 
‘with the Father. The Scriptural proof is passed over by Baur 
in silence, excepting a single note, (i. 355;) and Dorner says, 
(i. 894,) that “it would lead too far to'carry out this aspect of 
the discussion.’’ While this may be correct in such treatises, 
yet it is essential to a monograph to present this side. Atha- 
nasius, in his first discourse against the Arians, justifies our 
division, when he says, that he has a double motive in view; 
“because the Arians deceive by appeals to Scripture, which 
they only falsify ;” and “ because they give out their doctrine, 
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and would force it into the Church, as genuine Christian truth.”’ 
To this exhibition of the arguments of Athanasius, we will ap- 
pend, as the second part of this treatise, a critical judgment 
about the points in controversy. 


A. ARIANISM IS IN CoNFLICT, 
I. WITH THE DIRECT DECLARATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
1. It denies the Eternity of the Son. 


This it does in the well-known formula, “‘ There was (a time) 
when He was not,” (Hy xore ore obx mv.) In respect to this 
phrase Athanasius finds fault at the outset that the word “time” 
(xpévos) is wanting; this, he says, is a perfidy upon the credu- 
lous, (c. i. 13,) since Arius avoids saying, that there was a “time” 
before the world, while the sense of his formula is no other than 
if he had said “ ypdvos.” Arius says: “there was a time when 
God alone was, and not yet Father; then was God alone, and 
not yet was the Wisdom and the Logos. As God has not always 
been Father, but became such, so the Son has not always 
been, for there was once (a time,) before he came into being 
(piv dv yervndy i. 5, 9.) But Athanasius objects, that John i. 
1, is directly opposed to this: é» dpyq gv 6 Adyos, xai 6 Adyos Hv apis 
tov @xbv, xai @zds gv 6 Adyos: With this the Arian thesis is totally 
irreconcileable ; ‘‘ but which of the two is more worthy of God, 
which more credible?’’ Often, however, as Athanasius cites 
this passage, he does not give a more exact analysis of it, nor 
of the sense of the phrase, “In the beginning”’ (éy dpzz.) 
But it results from his opposition to the Arian formula, that 
he must have taken “ beginning” in the sense which Delitzsch 
assigns, “ the very beginning of being itself, lying beyond the 
beginning of creation, i. e. preéxistence before the created uni- 
verse.”* In this sense it antedates by far the ‘‘ beginning” 


* This citation is from an account of Delitzsch’s Exposition in Thoma- 
sius, “Christi Porson und Werk,” i. 63. In the three clauses of this 
verse D. finds a threefold antithesis: the Logos, 1, has appeared in time, 
but was in the beginning; 2, appearing in time, he came into relations 
with man, but in the beginning, preéxistent, he stood in relation to God ; 
3, coming into relation with man he became flesh, but, in his original re- 

lation to God, he was God. 
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(nnwe a) in Genesis, i. 1, though some consider them identical.* 


Athanasius also says that Heb. i. 3, is clearly against the Arian 
formula, where Christ is called “the brightness of the glory and 
the express image of the person” of God, (dxavyaoua ris dofjs xat 
zapaxenp 775 Snooracews.) AS now, according to the old figure, 
light cannot be without rays, nor person without character, 
(essence without form,) so is the Father also never without the 
Son, who is his eternal Word, his eternal Wisdom, his Bright- 
ness and Image. (Cf. ii. c. 32.) Man’s word is, indeed, a 
fleeting breath and sound, the herald of thought, without life 


or power, without impulse or energy, quickly rising and quickly - 


vanishing ; but the Word of God is eternal, personal, not a mere 
behest of God, but his creating and sustaining energy. Hence 
Paul, in 1 Cor. i. 24, does not call the Father, but only the 
Son, “the divine power and the divine wisdom ;” the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God, (@soi dvvaurs, @cov cogia,) is not iden- 
tical with God (@:és,) the genitive is not the nominative, (i. 11.) 
Hence, too, the Eternal Word is not to be confounded with the 
manifold words which Jesus spoke; all these together do not 
make up the Image of God; the Incarnate Word is not composed 
of these, but is one sole Word, (ii. 40.) Christ is the eternal 
Wisdom of God, with him from the beginning, his everlasting 
delight, (Prov. viii. 30.) His kingdom is called an “ everlast- 
ing kingdom,” (Psalm cxly. 18;) he is the King of Eternity, 
and hence no point of time is conceivable in which he was not. 
He also ever says “I am’ the Truth, the Light, your Master, 
etc., and not, I became such, (i. 12.) So, too, the Scripture, 
to exclude corporeal and material notions, makes express use, 
to designate the Son, of such terms as “image, word, wisdom ;” 
but who will say that wisdom is a part, or passive? Of man 
that might be sooner said, but not of God, since he has that 
wisdom in himself, which men receive only from without, that 
is, from Him, (i. 28.) How now can God, the living source of all 
that has come into being through Christ, the Eternal Wisdom, 
(Ps. civ. 24; John i. 3; 1 Cor. viii. 6.) have ever been without 
that which is to him essential and peculiar, without the Logos 

* Ulrici, in the Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1853, s. 179 sq., identifies the two 


for the sake of his theory of an Immanent Trinity, in which the eternal, 
being of the world is already hidden in the Son. 
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and Wisdom, that is, without the Son? The finite, in relation 
to God, is external and foreign, it can be and cease to be, with- 
out touching his essence; but the Son is not merely the image, 
but also the truth of the Father’s being (dvros nazpis 7 dagSeua.) 
Hence God was never without the Son, because he was never 
without the truth, (i. 19.) The Arian view, on the contrary, 
leads them to speak of many Images of God, many Wisdoms 
and Words, since they distinguish between the eternal, un- 
created Word of God, and that which is created, and only 
metaphorically called “Son,” as he is also called “ the vine, 
the way, the door,” (ii. 37.) 

2. For, this is the other side of the Arian heresy, that it 
teaches that the Logos is a creation of God, created from no- 
thing, (2 ovx évzwv) and, like other creatures, subject to change. 
There was, they say,. “‘a beginning to his creation ; he is not 
properly of the essence of the Father, he is created and made ; 
Christ is not the true God, but, by communication, he was 
made God.” (i. 8, 9.) Hence he is merely, in name Word, 
Wisdom, arid Son. Thus Arius, taken exactly, assumes a 
double Wisdom ; the proper, eternal, co-existent Wisdom of 
God, and—springing from this and sharing in it after the will 
of God,—the Son, who then bears the name ‘“ Wisdom and 
Logos.” Thus, too, he says, that there is another Logos 
(repos adyos) in God besides the Son, of which He was made 
participant, and is hence called of grace “‘ Logos and Son.” 
(i. 5.) To sustain this position the Arians appealed, misinter- 
preting them, to several passages of the Bible, as e. g. (i. 54, 
55) to Heb. i. 4, “‘ being made so much better than the angels.”’ 
But here, says Athanasius, “being made” (yevéoSac) is not 
used by way of comparison, (svyxpervxcs,) but by way of dis- 
tinction, (Saxperoxas,) in contrast with the nature of angels. 
The comparison here, as in many passages, is not intended to 
apply to objects of the same class—as, strictly taken, it might 
do; in a word, the difference is one of quality, and not of mere 
quantity. Even in the previous context, and more expressly 
afterwards, the Apostle selects for his subject of discourse, the 
unexampled (metaphysical) elevation of the Son above all 
creatures—even the angels. Further, it is not strange, nor to 
be interpreted in the Arian sense, (ii. 3,) that Christ is often 
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in the Scriptures called the “servant’’ (0020s) of God; in hu- 
man relations, fathers often call their children “ servants” 
without meaning to debase them, or to deny that they are born 
with the same nature; they also in kindness sometimes call 
their slaves “children,” (réxvo,) not meaning to deny their 
right of property in them. The one is an instance of paternal 
authority, the other of friendly condescension ;—(thus Sarah 
calls Abraham her lord; Paul commends Onesimus to Phile- 
mon as a brother beloved; Solomon is termed the “ servant”’ 
of David.) When, again, in Acts ii. 36, it is said of Jesus, 
that “(God has made him Lord and Christ,” this does not 
refer to the absolute beginning of his existence, nor even to 
the commencement of his dominion over us, (for he is King 
and Lord from everlasting—Psalms xlv., cx., exlv.;) but to the 
beginning of his functions as Redeemer and High Priest ; it 
is here, as with other like expressions (dnodedevypévos, enon, 
xareordgn, éyévero, parallel with 7 or éyenySy, or such as vids 
navdioxns, dderpos judy, vyupios, etc.,) which do not all refer to his 
divine, but also to his human nature, after the analogy of earthly 
relationships, to his manifestation in the flesh and the divine 
economy of redemption in this world. The same is the case 
with other statements of his functions as a man; his being 
anointed, (Acts x. 38,) sent, (Acts x. 36,) approved, (dmddedéts, 
Acts ii. 22,) none of which contradict his divinity. The Arians 
also appeal to Heb. iii. 2—“ Jesus was faithful to him that 
appointed (womourzr) him :” Athanasius replies (ii. 7) that the 
connection points to the correct interpretation, since Christ is 
throughout compared with Aaron, the High Priest of the old 
covenant ; hence xomoavre can only mean that God has made, 
z. é@., appointed Christ to be the High Priest. 

But this very passage, Heb. iii. 2, brings to view another im- 
portant point in the system of the Arians, and introduces us to 
another set of proof-texts. They lay great emphasis upon the 
expression “was faithful’’ (moré» svra) and the moral relations of 
Christ involved in it. They say that the name of God is given 
to him on account of his moral progress, as a reward of his 
faith, hence in consequence of his merits; and, in respect to 
another passage, (Heb. i. 6, “ And let all the angels of God wor- 
ship him,”’) they allege, that since God foresaw that his Son 
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would remain holy, (for, since his nature was’ changeable like 
that of other creatures, he might have been otherwise,) he gave 
to him, by way of anticipation, the glory which he would after- 
wards merit by his virtue. To refute this illogical inference, 
Athanasius adduces a counter argument, which will not hold 
good. He says that “‘faithful”’ (107és) here, as when it is applied 
to God, is to be taken not in the active but in a passive sense; 
not that Jesus while on earth put faith in God, but that in what 
he did and said he was worthy of trust, ‘“‘ offered a faithful sac- 
rifice, one that would abide, not fall through.” (ii. 9.) But 
‘faithful’ must here mean both putting trust in the Father, and 
being worthy of trust. In denying the former of Jesus, Atha- 
nasius avows the false external notion, that the legislator is above 
the law, instead of being freely attached to it. He asks “shall 
the law giver be judged by the law?’ Here, then, we already 
have the idea, that Jesus while in the flesh was not under obli- 
gation to obey the law of God, although his obedience was not 
yet considered, as in Anselm, and the late church theology on 
the atonement, as a ‘work of supererogation.’ The Arians 
give yet more weight to such passages, as Psalms xlv. 8, and 
the locus classicus, Phil. ii. 5,—-9, in support of their view that 
Jesus bore the title of divinity in consequence of his moral ad- 


- vancement, (é* xpoxons) and was God only by communication. 


To bring the character of Christ under this moral standard, the 
Arians first ask whether Christ acted freely or not, (that is’in 
the external contingent sense of freedom, as the mere power of 
choice.) But Athanasius at once declares that this inquiry 
about the self-determination (airs§ovova) of the Son is an idle 
one. (i. 35, 36.) ‘How could Christ be the image of God, if 
he were not as perfect as the Father, as unchangeable as He, 
(Heb. xiii. 8; Psalm cii. 26,) and did not reveal the Father, as 
completely as we know the tree by its fruit?” But this is just 
what the Arians deny; if he has been exalted, received grace, 
and been anointed, for what he has done, (72752 Ps. xlv. 8,) 
they say that he has received the reward for his moral determi- 
nations of the will; but, if he did what he did through an act of 
the will then he is of a nature which may be changed. To this 
Athanasius objects; (i. 37,) “‘He did not make progress in 
virtue during his earthly life; rather has he, by his incarna- 
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tion, made better whatever is defective in our human nature. 
He has not, being a man, afterwards become God, but being 
God he became man, to make us partakers of the divine nature. 
(i. 88.) The passage in Phil. ii. 5, 9, declares then the oppo- 
site of what the Arians wish; not that “from less he became 
better,” but, being already God, he took the form of a servant. 
In doing this he gained naught for himself but humiliation. 
What exaltation could he have needed to gain by his merits, 
since he was already God, equal with the Father? Or what 
grace could he have received through obedience, who was 
already the spring and giver of all grace? His humili- 
ation had no purpose, if it were to be merely for his deifi- 
cation.” (i. 89.) Athanasius fails, as well as Arius, in the 
interpretation of this passage, since they both, though with op- 
posite intent, take the two phrases “being equal with God,” and 
“being in the form of God,” as of identical signification. All 
the recent interpreters agree in keeping them separate, though 
some make the two approximate in sense, while others put a 
gulf between them. 

In any case (says Athanasius, i. 41,) the humiliation, as well 
as the exaltation of Christ was not for his own sake, but solely 
for our sakes: as we are dead with Christ, so has he also, as 
our forerunner, opened Heaven to us; as we say, “he has be- 
come for us the righteousness, which avails with God,’’—and as 
he himself says, ‘“ for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they 
also might be sanctified in the truth,” (John xvii. 19.) By the 
incarnation the Eternal Word has suffered no contraction; 
rather has he made divine that which he assumed, and has him- 


self provided grace for the human race. In truth, his eternal — 


divinity and glory was thus first gloriously approved and per- 
fectly exhibited. (i. 42. ii. 16.) Also, as man upon the earth, 
Jesus has put all creatures under his feet, and at his name 
every knee has bowed. (Cf., the later conception, in the con- 
troversy between the theologians of Tiibingen and Giessen, 
that Christ even in agone mortis, on the cross ruled heaven and 
earth.) Thus, to this result Athanasius recurs,—it is not the 
Logos himself, in Phil. ii. 5-9, who attains exaltation, but we 
men, into the fellowship of whose blood Christ has here entered. 
His exaltation is not the prize of virtue, (dgaos dpergs,) NOt a pro- 
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gressive sanctity, (Beariwors apoxonys,) but the prelude and source 
of our exaltation. The anointing of Christ, too, in Psalm xlv. 
8, and the descent of the Holy Ghost upon him in baptism. 
Matt. iii., is only significant of our sanctification. (ii. 16; i. 
46.) He was not anointed, that he might become King, or Son, 
or Logos, but because he was so already. (i. 48, 49.) From 
eternity he had the Holy Spirit in himself, and was holy; but 
he has also sanctified himself for our sakes, that we might be 
sanctified in the truth. In Christ the human race was washed 
of God in Jordan. (i. 46.) Here, too, is no progressive per- . 
fection: Christ wins nothing for himself from the Holy Ghost ; 
but he says, he will himself send the Spirit, and of his own 
he will take it. Christ, then, in relation to the Holy Spirit is 
both—as God, the giver, as man, the receiver. But both are 
for salvation, the giving and receiving, the humiliation and the 
exaltation, to give to us the glory, which Christ from the begin- 
ning had with the Father. And, in fact, Christ had already 
thus given the Holy Spirit under the old dispensation, to Moses 
and the other seventy, to David and others. 

This pre-existence of Christ under the old covenant is brought 
out by Athanasius so strongly, in accordance with his exegeti- 
cal stand-point, that in many passages, (e. g. Psalms liii. xx. 
Ixxiiil.) God and Christ are viewed as identical, and in Lament. 
iv. 20, (Cf. Jer. lii. 9-11,) Christ is directly substituted for 
Zedekiah and his imprisonment. (Cf. Ad Serap. ep. iv. c. 19.) 
‘Hence it is still more natural that he should identify Christ, now, 
with the Angel.of God, “‘whom even the patriarchs understood 
to be the Logos, the Son of God; and Moses also did not mean 
by it a created angel,” (iii. 13,) and, again, with the Wisdom of 
God. For the latter, the passage, Proverbs viii. 22, calls out 
all his acuteness, since in interpreting the decisive word ("22p, 
create or possessed,) he adopts the Septuagint version, “‘created 
me,” (éxrvsé we, though the Septuagint also has éxrnoaré ue, 1. @. 
he possessed me.) This “creation,” he contends does not 

‘make the Son, the eternal Wisdom, to bea creature, like others, 
for, it does not refer to the divine essence, the eternal genera- 
tion, but to the Incarnation, the economy in the flesh. This 
passage, too, occurs in the Proverbs, and proverbs are to be 
taken in the way of parables, and not strictly. He lays em- 
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phasis on the fact, that this Wisdom is not said to be created, 
in order to exist, (cis 7d eivar, etc.) “ but for the works of God,” 
already existing. (cis ra %pya, ii. 50.) Since, then, this Wisdom 
is before all things, either the ‘creation’ spoken of is later, or 
the Wisdom is later than the works, because when created it 
found the works already created, for the creation of which it 
was itself called into being; i. e. in other words, if the Son 
was created by God for the sake of the world’s creation, then 
is he no longer the absolute Prius of the world; the idea of 
the world is presupposed in him; he is created with respect to’ 
the ideal plan of creation, existing before him in the divine 
idea of the world. (A similar teleological view is found in 
Aristotle, Pol. i. 2, in the words, “the whole is before the 
single parts.”) In this aspect, Athanasius is led to give an es- 
sentially different interpretation of the Wisdom (Prov. viii. 22,) 
from the above, where he refers it to the Incarnation. He says, 
(ii. 78,) that in these words is a secret, enigmatical sense, but 
which is not hidden from him who looks deeply. This “ crea- 
tion’’ is not spoken of the eternal, creative Wisdom, but of its 
image, the created Wisdom, in which the eternal Wisdom mir- 
rors itself in the world; that things might be, not merely cre- 
ated, but created good and fair. God has been pleased in con- 
descension to impart his Wisdom to his creatures, to impress 
upon them the “the type and image of his own Image,” that 
they might be works worthy of God. As our reason (Logos) 
is an image of the divine Logos (reason,) so is our wisdom an 
image of his Wisdom. Thus it is that we, although men, can 
receive that world-creating Wisdom, by which we are able to 
know the Father. So, in this passage, the creative Wisdom, 
assuming as it were, the type of itself, speaks vicariously for the 
wisdom immanent in us (the image of the true,) to which these 
words properly belong. The Eternal Wisdom itself is not cre- 
ated, but says it is so, only on account of her own image im- 
pressed upon the creatures: “ my type is in them, and thus do 
I condescend unto creation.” 

In accordance with the first interpretation of the above, 
Athanasius explains the cognate passage, Prov. ix. 1: Wisdom 
hath builded for herself a house, of the human body, which 
Wisdom assumed in the Incarnation of Christ. Thus, too, he 
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interprets Col. i. 15, 16, (ii. 61, 62:) God is essentially the 
Father of his Son; but he becomes his ‘Creator’ and 
“ Maker,’’ when the Son assumes human nature and becomes 
man. Just as men, when they receive the Spirit of the Son, 
are called “sons” for his sake ; so may it be said of the divine 
Logos when he clothes himself in human flesh, that he is 
created. Thus he is called our brother, and “the first-born, 
on account of having the same body.’”’ He is called the “first- 
born from the dead,’’ (Col. i. 18,) not because he had died 
before us, (for we were first dead,) but because after he had 
suffered and overcome death for us, he first raised up his own 
body, which is the ground of our future resurrection. When 
in Col. i. 15, he is called “ the first-born of every creature,” it 
is not that he is put parallel with the rest of ‘creation,’ or 
distinguished from it merely in the order of time,—({how can 
this be, since he is called the “ only begotten”’ uovoyers?)—but 
he is so termed on account of his ‘condescension to creatures;’’ . 
whence he is also called “the brother of many.” He is never 
called ‘the first-born of God,” or “a creature of God;’’ but 
his “Only Begotten,” his “Son.” These latter names, then, 
refer to the Father, (hence to the divinity of Christ ;) but the 
others to the creation, in which he participates only as incar- 
nate. His very Incarnation had its ground in “the needs of 
man ;”’ only of his Incarnation can we ask after the grounds, 
“but not of his eternal generation—how and why was he the 
Logos in the beginning ?” 

Against the Arian view, which degraded the Son into a crea- 
ture, lies as well the testimony of God about Christ, as the tes- 
timony of Christ about God. At his baptism, God calls Christ 
his “‘ beloved Son,” —a clear testimony, “that what they have 
in common is. not from without, but from the essence of the 
Father.’’ (i. 15.) On the other hand, Christ calls God his 
Father; ‘“‘he that seeth me, seeth the Father; I and my Fa- 
ther are one; the Father is in me, and I in him.” (John xiv. 
11; x. 30.) Cf. i. 8; iii. 83,4. The dettas and species (s:éen; 
xai dds) is the Father’s, the essence is the Son’s (ra sivas ov viov). 
Thus, the ‘“‘sameness in deity and the oneness in essence,” is 
distinctly declared (ravrérns rns Sedrnt0s xai ivorns trys odcias.) So, 
too, he says, (iii. 5, 17,) “that the Son is properly and indivi- 
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sibly one (with the Father,) in the very peculiarity and com- 
munity of essence ;” and (iii. 34) his “divinity is of the very 
essence of the Father.’’ By these, and like statements, Atha- 
nasius designates the Homousia of the Son with the Father. 
How, now, is this unity of the Father and Son to be more 
exactly conceived? The third “ Discourse against the Arians,” 
is devoted to the more precise determination of this relation. 
The unity of the Son with the Father, it is here said, is, first 
of all, not an external union, as with the Arians; not as when 
we put empty vessels, one within another, so that the Son fills 
| the void (xoiaor) of the Father, and the Father the void of the 
Son,—for then neither of them would have for himself any 
. complete contents; such a comparison, too, applies solely to 
what is earthly. (iii. 1.) Nor, yet, is the unity derivative ; 
neither is the sense in which men live, move and have their be- 
ing in God, (for the Son is himself the life, and flows out from 
the Father as from a fountain,) nor even in the mode in which | 
the Father dwells in the Saints, by communication of the 
Holy Ghost, for these become the sons of God by such com- 
munication, not so the Son of God, who himself sends the Holy 
Ghost (ib.). The unity of the Son with the Father is, indeed, 
positively, to be first viewed as. a wnity of will. The Son works 
the works of the Father, as again, the Father is the proper 
acting subject in the Son, (Cf. John x. 38 with xiv. 10.) and 
this as well as the work of creation, as in that of redemption, 
(both of which Athanasius assigns, promiscue, as works of the 
Son.) But it is not merely a unity of will and of work, during 
Christ’s earthly calling,—as he says of his words, that they are 
not his, but his Father’s. (John vii. 16.) For, then, the differ- 
ence between the Son and the creature would be again oblite- 
rated, as though the Son got his value and his nature from the 
Son, the Word from the eternal Word. So all the prophets, 
Moses, David and Solomon, have given forth their words as the 
words of God; and the miracles of the prophets, too, have been 
the works of God. If the Son had put himself only in the 
series of creatures, he could merely have said, relatively, I am 
“‘qlso’” in the Father, but not, absolutely, “the Father is in 
me,” etc. Athanasius cannot too strongly repel the Arian no- 
tion, of a mere moral oneness. The Father and Son, the 
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Arians say, are one, because what the Father wills, that wills 
also the Son, and the Son is never opposed to the Father's 
thoughts and judgment, but ever in harmony with it; his doc- 
trines, too, agrees perfectly with that of the Father. But then, 
objects Athanasius, (iii. 10.) the angels and other higher spi- 
ritual natures, yea, even created things, like the sun, moon and 
stars, are to be called “sons of God,” for they never come 
into conflict with the will of God, but ever move within it. (In 
the last instance, however, Athanasius substitutes instances of 
natural necessity, without responsibility, for beings having that 
moral freedom, on which the Arians so much insisted.) 

The unity of the Father and Son is, in truth, oneness of es- 
sence, an immanent, essential, substantial unity. When Christ 
says, (John xiv. 11,) “I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me,”’ therein is directly declared ; (a) The Son is in the Father, 
i. e. “all the being of the Son belongs to the very essence of 
the Father,’”’*—the ray from the light, the stream from the 
source, so that whoever sees the Son, sees thereby the Father, 
the proper essence of the Father: (b) The Father is in the Son, 
“that which is the Father’s own, his proper nature, the Son 
has and is,’’} as the sun is in its rays, as intelligence is in rea- 
son, as the source is in the stream. Herein, then, is found 
‘“‘sameness of deity, oneness of essence.’’{ Thus, two things 
are excluded; on tie one hand, an abstract separation or divi- 
sion; on the other, an identifying or commingling of the Father 
and the Son. 

The doctrine of Homousianism, then, contains the two ideas . 
of unity and of difference. The unity is to be held against the 
view, that the Father and Son are one only as is anything cut 
in two parts, which together make up one. (iii. 3.) As the ray 
of the sun has part in its very essence, and yet the substance of 
the sun is not divided, but remains complete; and as the ray, 
too, is in itself complete, and not merely a part of the sun, (as, 
too, in the sphere of the visible creation, there are products, 
which are not merely a part of what produces them ;) thus, too, it 
is with the generation of the Son from the Father; the Father 

* Supnay vo sivac tov viov rovro 7d tov narpos ovoias tdcoy zors. 
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remains thereby “ perfect and entire ;’’ (éadxanpos,) but the Son 
represents the image of the Father, like him in all things ; he is 
the brightness of his glory. There is one deity in both, as 
there are not two lights, two suns, but one light shining in both, 
for the rays are also light.”* But the Father and Son are, on 
the other hand, also to be distinguished ; the fact of their differ- 
ence must be insisted on. They are not to be identified and 
commingled, as Sabellius makes them with his xpécwnc. They 
are not one without any distinction, as if they were but one and 
the same with two names, now “ Father,’”’ and now “ Son:” as 
Sabellius taught, that they were “‘one in hypostasis, two in 
name.” (snooracer per fv, dvouare 2 dv0-) They are distinguish- 


- able: the Father is and remains. Father, the Son, Son—yet 


“the nature is one ;” just as between the begetter and the be- 
gotten, there is no difference in essence, but only in person, the 
one is the reflection of the other. Athanasius illustrates this 
by a comparison (iii. 5,) with the image of a king; in the image 
appears the form of the king, in the king the form of the image; 
it is such a similarity, that in the one is recognized the other, 
and hence the image might say; I and the King are one; I in 
him and he in me. He that honors the image, in the image 
honors the King, since the image is but the form and likeness 
of the King. So, too, from the above passages, it is with the 
Father and the Son. 

But as their oneness is'a oneness of essence, it is, conse- 
quently, a oneness in power and honor, or a oneness of glory. 
Athanasius magnifies this argument, for his doctrine, (i. 6,) in 
his polemic against the ‘‘ godless view”’ of the Arians, ‘that the 
nature of Father, Son, and Spirit, is wholly dissimilar, as well 
in respect to substance as to glory.”’ God’s image is indeed 
found (he says, iii. 11) in sanctified men, but only as a copy, 
only as we, redeemed through Christ, reflect the glory of God; 
but it is not “by nature” in the exclusive sense, in which the 
Son alone is the true image of God, and exhibits his glory. 
Hence, John says, (i. 14,) his glory is the glory of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. The Son rules 
in the kingdom of the Father, and on the same throne with the 


* "Ov Sevrepov ror 7rvov, obd8 Exepoy irs, GAAG 70 Ldvoy adrov yérynua 
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Father (Cf. Apoe. iii. 21,) sharing the same glory and divinity 
with him. ‘“‘ He sits at the right hand of the Father ;” this does 
not mean that the Father sits at his left, but “that the Son has 
whatever is at the right hand of the Father, whatever is worthy 
of honor in him;” as he says of himself “all things which the 
Father has are mine.” (i. 64.) As now his glory does not de- 
tract from that of the Father, so the glory of the Father does 
not diminish that of the Son. Not to the disadvantage of the 
latter are we to interpret it, when he himself says (Johw xiv. 
18,) “My Father is greater than I.” He does not say that the 
Father is “‘better’’ than he, (in such a case, the Son might have 
been considered as “foreign to the divine nature;”) but, he 
says, the Father is “greater,” that is not in size or age, but 
because the Son has his “‘generation” from the Father. The 
sense of this passage becomes perfectly clear by calling to mind, 
on the one hand, the later doctrinal statement, that the differ- 
ence in the “character hypostaticus” of the two is, that “the 
Father generates the Son, and the Son is generated by the Fa- 
ther ;’’ and, on the other, the passage, already cited and exam- 
ined by Athanasius, Heb. i. 4, in which Christ is declared to 
be “better than the angels,” since in his essence he is wholly 
different from them, and cannot properly be compared with 
them. The miracles of Jesus, in which his divine glory princi- 
pally shone forth, are hardly alluded to by Athanasius, and 
merely in general, in the sense of Acts, ii. 22, x. 38, as proof 
of Christ’s divinity. (Cf. ii. 12.)* 
Thus, from all these arguments, according to the teaching of 


* In his Festal Epistles, xi., it is said that this faith must, in a certain 
sense, go before. “The holy evangelists put at the beginning of their gos- 
pels, that which relates to the Redeemer, to designate him as the author 
of the deeds they narrate. . . . . For how could they believe that 
the blind received sight, and the dead were raised, . . . . if they 
had not described him as the ‘Word in the beginning,” ia Matthew, as 
“Immanuel, the Son of the living God.” In an earlier writing of Ath- 
anasius’s, De Incarnatione, (c. 18, 19,) he speaks of the miracles of Christ as 
showing him to be the Lord of nature, identical with the creator, and 
hence participating in the deity of the Father. Only in a secondary sense, 
then, could these miracles be used in proof of the truth of Christ’s doc- 
trine. Mohler (i. s. xii. 164, 165,) says that A. represents “the purpose 
of the miracles of Christ to be the exhibition of the truth, that God is ele- 
vated above nature.” 
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the Scriptures, in opposition to the heresy of the Arians, the 
doctrine that the Son is consubstantial with the Father, is 
maintained and developed by Athanasius; that is, he shows 
that Christ is really and truly, by nature, the Son of the Fa- 
ther, of the same essence with him, the only begotten Wisdom, 
the true and only Word of God, existing from eternity, and not 
a creature. (Cf. i. 8.) 

The remainder of this-Article, we shall be obliged to defer 
until our next Number. 





ARTICLE II. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


1. The Westminster Review, No. CXXIX. July, 1856. 

2. Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition. By 
Cartes WiikEs, U.S. N. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 

3. Narrative of a Four Months’ Residence among the Natives of a 
Valley of the Marquesas Islands. By HerMANn MELVILLE. 
London: John Murray. 

4. Omoo; a Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas. By 
Herman Metvitzre. London: John Murray. 

5. Letters and Journal of Daniel Wheeler. Uriah Hunt: Philadel- 
phia. 1840. 

6. Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands. 
By Joun Witt1ams. D. Appleton & Co.: New York. 

7. History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands. By Jamus 
JACKSON JARVIS. London: Edward Mixon. 1843. 

8. Residence of Twenty-one Years in the Sandwich Islands. By 
Hiram BineuamM, A.M. H. Huntington: Hartford. 1848. 


9. Sandwich Island Notes. By A Haotz. New York: Harpers. 


CoMMANDER WILKES, in his Narrative of the American Ex- | 
ploring Expedition, in illustrating the Feejee practice of put- 
ting parents to death when, through advancing years, they have 
become a drawback upon the pleasures of their children, relates 
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a case which came under the observation of a Wesleyan Mis- 
_ sionary in those Islands. The Missionary, having accepted the 
invitation of a young man to attend the funeral of his mother, 
was surprised to find the mother, alive and well, walking to her 
own burial. On being upbraided by the Missionary, the af- 
fectionate son replied, that they had made his mother’s death- 
feast, and were now going to bury her; that she was old; that 
his brother and himself thought she had lived long enough, and 
that it was now time she were buried. He had come to ask the 
prayers of the Missionary for her spirit. He added, that it 
was from pure love for his mother he had thus sought the good 
man’s prayers; that in consequence of the same love, they 
were now going to bury her. The Missionary did all in his 
power to prevent so diabolical a deed, but the only reply re- 
ceived by him was, “that she was their mother, and they were 
her children, and they ought to put her to death!” On reach- 
ing the grave, the mother sat down, and all took an affectionate 
leave of her. A rope was then passed twice around her neck 
by her sons, who took hold of it and strangled her. Her body 
was then laid in the grave with the usual ceremonies. The 
sons and relations returned to feast and mourn, after which she 
was as entirely forgotten as though she had not existed. This, 
the Feejeeans maintained, was a special proof of filial af- 
fection.* 

In a somewhat similar and an equally expressive style, does 
the Westminster Review, in the Article which we propose to 
examine, attempt at least to manifest its love for Christianity, 
the source of all our best joys and hopes, in its essential out- 
working in Missions to the Heathen. After uttering its admi- 
ration of this enterprise, “ venerable and beautiful on a double 
ground—for its object’ and for the spirit in which men go forth 
to accomplish it,” + and gazing with tender emotion upon the 
servants of the Cross, bidding farewell to “all that makes life 
safe and pleasant,” the Review with affectionate earnestness, 
adjusts a rope of its own weaving to the neck of the object of 
its admiration, and with the aid of a friendly hand, proceeds to 
extinguish the life of that which it so much reveres and loves. 

* Wilkes’ Narrative, vol. iii. p. 97. 
+t Westminster Review, July, 1856. 
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The Westminster Review has long unmistakably evinced its 
antipathy to the faith held by Christians; but this antipathy | 
has in general been couched in language so ingenious, and clad 
in the garb of a philosophy so liberal and tolerant, as to dis- 
arm the active resistance of those whose creed it was under- 
mining. Of late, however, and nowhere more conspicuously 
than in its Article on Missions, in its issue for July, it has taken 
a bolder stand and with a more open enmity, attacked Chris- 
tianity in its doctrine and its works. The aim of the Article 
in question, is to throw discredit directly upon Christian Mis- 
sions, and indirectly upon those by whom they are conducted 
and supported and upon the principles on which they are based. 
Taking the field presented in the Islands of the Pacific as a fair 
sample of the whole, it essays to prove that Christian Missions 
have been a complete failure, and not a failure merely, but a 
source of wretchedness and evil to the unhappy Isles upon 
which they have been established. 

At the outset we may premise that we see no ground for ar- 
gumentation as to the success or failure of Missions between us 
and the Westminster Review; for we have no common basis 
from which to set out in the search after a decision of the ques- 
tion, unless we go back to the previous question of the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. That which to us is an infallible rule 
of action and standard of success, is not so recognized by it. 
On the moral state of the Heathen, their danger, their want, 
their salvation, we have no faith in common. Heaven and its 
attainment is not an element in the calculations of the Review; 
Eternity is unrecognized; Hell calls only for a scoff and jeer. 
If we say that a thousand immortal souls were saved, what is 
that to the Westminster Review! Saved! from what are they 
saved? HELL is an exploded myth—Gop’s wRaTH is a bug- 
bear too unreal to call for aught but a sneer—the Christian 
HEAVEN, reached by reconciliation with the Creator and Judge of 
the Universe, is the dream of bigots! But, though we cannot at- 
tempt to argue with the Review the question of success or fail- 
ure, we can examine the evidence by which it seeks to demon- 
strate the uselessness of labors to which we have been wont to 
attach the highest importance.* 


* We are well aware that one of the greatest obstacles to the advancement 
of the cause of Foreign Missions, consists in a wide spread skepticism as 
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To enumerate the accusations thus brought against the cha- 
_yracter and work of our Foreign Missionaries, would be almost 
to reprint the Article entire, since it is in fact a budget of accu- 
sations. Almost every paragraph sends forth one or more 
charges, or an insinuation where an assertion would be of no 
greater force. Were these charges purely the fruits of the 
Reviewer’s fancy, they would be of less moment; but collect- 
ing and embodying, as does the Article, objections and charges 
floating in the public mind—many of them made years ago and 
widely circulated,—it is a matter of duty to examine them so 
far as they have any seeming weight. When so grave a power 
as the Westminster Review gathers in its quiver the poisoned 
darts that have been hurled by feebler hands, to concentrate 
them in one discharge upon a cause which is so dear to the 
Christian, it is our duty to ask why it is to be thus stricken 
down. We wish to know the worth of the evidence and logic 
by which it is proved that Missions have been a failure, and 
Missionaries the imposers of a ‘sham upon the community at 
home.” As the friends of truth, we have no occasion to shrink 
from such an examination. 

The picture presented by the Review, of the conduct and re- 
sults of Missions in the Polynesian groups, is one well calcu- 
lated to startle those credulous persons who have been led to 
believe that they were engaged in spreading Christianity with 
its blessings through the Islands of the broad Pacific. If the 
Review is to be believed, the Christian Missionaries from Eng- 
land and America go forth to Tahiti, Hawaii, Samoa, and their 
sister Isles, to demonstrate by their failure the folly of the 


to the necessity of such efforts. Men do not believe that the Heathen will 
be lost without the Gospel. To enter upon a discussion of this question 
is no part of our present purpose. We may simply remark, that such 
skepticism exists with those who do, or do not believe that those dying im- 
penitent in Christian lands, are condemned to punishment in Hell. In 
either case, such skeptics can have little interest in Foreign Missions. 
For, if they do not believe in future punishment, all experience shows that 
they will not undergo the self-denial called for by Foreign Missions. And, 
on the other hand, if they do believe that the impenitent are lost in Chris- 
tian lands, but that the Heathen are not, how cruel to forsake those at 
home who are in danger of eternal woe, to labor to bring those now safe, 
into a liability to the same fearful punishment ! 
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theologic belief, and the unworthiness of the motives upon 
which these efforts are built. According to this authority, the 
Missionaries bow before tatooed kings, and cannibal princes, 
whose vices are veiled that the cause may be promoted—they 
support and strengthen the principle of caste, and compel the 
common people to cringe before an aristocracy, invested by 
them with despotic powers. Living in luxurious ease, they 
wring from the starving islanders, the food needed to sustain 
their very lives. They plunge them into wars; spread abroad 
devastation, and even send kings to beg bread at the hands of 
foreigners. By their folly, bigotry and oppression, they make 
the lives of the poor natives wretched; deprive them of every 
amusement, and hasten the depopulation of the Islands. They 
rob them of their virtues and give them none in return. They 
scatter misery broadcast, and prepare a whole race for prema- 
ture extinction. In brief, finding a Paradise in the Pacific, . 
‘they convert it into a purgatory. And all this expense, labor, 
and misery, has been entailed upon humanity at home and 
abroad, to convert these tribes of once happy savages, to the 
hypocritical profession of a religion whose spirit they cannot 
manifest, as they have never experienced its renovating power. 

A sad picture truly! Let us look more closely at its fea- 
tures, and the evidence upon which it rests. 

The fact which first strikes the reader, is the very remarka- 
ble nature of the testimony by which the Review substantiates 
its positions. When charges so grave are brought against a 
class of men held not only in esteem, but we might almost: say, 
in veneration by the Christian community, we should naturally 
and not unreasonably, look for testimony that would have 
weight, when placed beside the character.and lives of the ac- 
cused. But the reader of the Review finds with amazement, 
that its witness-in-chief, not to say sole-witness, is one whose 
authority, when weighed with that of the renowned Munchau- 
sen in the balance, does not greatly disturb its equipoise— 
whose fanciful figments, so far as they need any refutation, have 
been disproved by undisputed testimony, and who, we charita- 
bly trust, is by this time heartily ashamed of the calumnies 
which he has had the good sense to drop from later editions of 
his works. The very narrative from which the grave Westmin- 
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ster makes long quotations (with an appearance of unsuspecting 
faith, that can only be explained by the existence of an enmity 
to Christianity which makes credulity agreeable to its possessor,) 
is classed in Library Catalogues under “ Fiction,’ and maintains 
its claim to this rank by internal evidence open to the eyes of 
the most simple. In brief, the grand authority relied upon by 
this tilter against Christian Missions, is Herman Melville, the 
author of “‘OQmoo” and “ Typee.”’ 

Thus, the Reviewer tells us, that “‘in some cases a more de- 
testable institution of caste than any Missionary ever found 
ready to his hand, is actually introduced by modern methods 
of Christianizing the Heathen.” Evidence—“ An American 
voyager,” to wit, Herman Meiville testifies, that the chiefs are 
growing richer, and the people poorer every day. 

Again: it tells us, that “our Proiestant Missionaries” are 
“bringing their social position into a wonderful likeness to 
heathen slaveholding,”’—the evidence—“a picture from the 
life,” by Melville. 

Again,—Protestant missionaries manifest the extreme of 
cowardice. Evidence: two English missionary ladies in Ta- 
hiti were afraid of a sailor who had lately been in the stocks 
in the “‘ Calaboosa Beretanee,” (English Prison,) and who was 
—Melville. 

Again,—Riots were instigated against Catholic priests on 
Tahiti by the inflammatory harangues of missionaries. Evi- 
dence: Melville was repeatedly informed of the fact. 

Again,—Missionaries ‘preach to the Islanders in a style low, 
groveling, covetous, and malignant. Evidence: Melville heard 
them—(through an interpreter !) 

Again,—“ The people (of the islands) are scantily fed, grow- 
ing more hungry year by year in their cabins; must carry 
their meat and fruit to the grand house with the verandah and 
lawn; and make roads and build houses, with the Gospel for 
wages!’ Isitso? Yes! for Melville says so! 

Again,—Piety among the natives is all a fiction—a thing 
put on to deceive the missionaries; the grossest and vilest lives 
being clothed with the sanctity of a religious profession. Evi- 
dence: Melville asserts it ! 

There may be too much even of a good thing, and the reader 
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may be ready to cry out with the poor Frenchman, stuffed with 
game—‘ Perdrix! perdrix! toujours perdriz !” but the West- 
minster having hit upon a generous vein of testimony, just to 
its purpose, seems to feel that it cannot give us too much of 
*‘ Melville.” Served up in various styles—as ‘“ Omoo,” “ An 
American Voyager,” “Residence in the Marquesas,”’ “Son-in- 
law of a Chief Justice of Massachusetts,” and “ Omoo” again— 
it is ever the same dish; yet as the Reviewer would seem to 
think, not “too much of a good thing”—De gustibus non est 
disputandum ! 

We must however, in justice to the Westminster, admit that 
it does adduce some minute scraps of evidence from other 
sources. Commander Wilkes of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, the good Quaker Daniel Wheeler, and Captain 
Beechy of the English navy, are cited in confirmation of the 
Witness-in-chief; but in quantities so minute as to be sugges- 
tive as to the Westminster’s estimate of what constitutes good 
authority, in a question of morals as well as facts. 

The statements of Beechy, quoted with great satisfaction by 
the Review, that at the Sandwich Islands “the efforts of a 
few zealous missionaries are tending as fast as possible to lay 
waste the whole country, and plunge the inhabitants into civil 
war and bloodshed ;” and that “nothing flourishes but the 
Missionary School,” &c., were made twenty-five years since, 
under the influence of information given by persons bitterly 
hostile to the mission. They have long since been shown to be 
without foundation in fact.* 


* On pages 244-5 of Jarvis’ History of the Sandwich Islands, (written 
by a gentleman long resident on the Islands, but not connected with the 
Mission,) the sources of these false impressions—to which we shall here- 
after allude—are fully exposed, and the remark made: “ By such causes 
were the intelligent minds of men like Kotzebue (of the Russian navy) 
and Beechy, and others, circumvented ; men whose fault lay in not exa- 
mining candidly for themselves, but giving a too willing and credulous 
ear to specious charges. Supported by them, some of the popular re- 
viewers and writers fell into most egregious errors, which have since been 
amply refuted.” 

Upon the first page of the Philadelphia edition of Beechy’s Narrative, 
published in 1832, by Carey & Lea, we find the following remarkable an- 
nouncement: “In presenting to the Public a new edition of this interest- 
ing and popular work, the Publishers feel bound in duty to observe, that 
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For the extracts from Wheeler and Wilkes, more credit is 
due. It shows no little research on the part of the Review to 
have been able from amid whole volumes of unstinted com- 
mendation, expressed in every form and shape, to extract these 
friendly criticisms and array them beside the fictitious facts of 
Omoo and Typee. For this we must accord it the merit of 
close study and a ready eye, keen to discern that which suits 
and gratifies its taste. Like the Roc of Sinbad the Sailor’s 
tale, in a valley strewn thick with diamonds, its searching 
glance—regardless of a thousand gems of purest lustre— 
straightway detects the morsel of carrion, and swooping down 
bears it to its nest. 

Let us look a little more closely at the chief allegations of 
the Review ; and first at what it calls “that striking feature 
of missionary influence through all time—its support and 
strengthening of the principle of caste.” Under this head we 
find it alleged, that the missionaries wink at the sins and vices 
of the chiefs that their influence may be gained for Christianity ; 
that they increase the powers of the governors and the degra- 
dation of the governed, for the same purpose; that the chiefs 
and the people are receding from each other daily—the former 
becoming luxurious and extravagant, whilst the commons are 
becoming more and more destitute of the necessaries and de- 
cencies of life; that the resources of the domineering chiefs 
are wrung from the starving serfs, and every additional bauble 
with which they bedeck themselves is purchased by the suffer- 
ing of their bondsmen. ‘Such,” says the Review, “are the 
results of beginning the work of proselytism with kings, and 
making an aristocracy to countenance and uphold religion.” 

As this charge is for the most part specifically brought against 
the American Mission at the Sandwich Islands, it will be well 
to inquire whether it be true that they have “made an aristo- 
cracy,” and diminished the safeguards against the oppression 
of the serfs. It is a little remarkable that in this very Article 
the Review quotes as “literally true,’”’ on the authority of 


some of Capt. Beechy’s remarks upon the moral condition of the Society 
and Sandwich Islands—especially upon the nature and effects of the mis- 
sionary exertions—have been shown to be very defective and unjust.” 
Has the Westminster Review no knowledge of these things? 
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Captain Beechy, that the efforts of the missionaries had re- 
duced the king to beggary, and that “from the pulpit the peo- 
ple were taught that all men were free and equal ; so that they 
indulged their natural indolence, refused to work for their chiefs, 
whom they had learned to look down upon, and made Bingham 
virtually their autocrat.” But we have more reliable autho- 
rities on this subject than Beechy, in historians* who by along 
residence upon the Islands, have had opportunities for under- 
standing both the past and present of the Hawaiians. Such 
witness we find (for one) in the history of these Islands by 
James Jackson Jarvis, whose work, published in Boston and 
London, affords us an ample store-house of information on this 
interesting subject. From it we learn that previous to the 
arrival of the Missionaries, the country belonged exclusively 
to the King; that the government was a complete despotism, 
modified to some extent by customs handed down from an early 
period, and forming a species of common law ; that in criminal 
cases the law of retaliation prevailed, except toward their imme- 
diate chiefs, who could commit any trespass, or even murder, 
at their option; that the customs or regulations referred to, 
while they tended to protect property and person among the 
common people, afforded but little safety against oppression on 
the part of the chiefs, who could dispense with these customs at 
pleasure, subject, however, to the unchecked authority of the 
king. The people were attached to the soil, and transferred 
with the land, like the serfs of modern times. They had no 
voice in the government. Towards the common people the 
conduct of the chiefs'was of the most oppressive character. No 
respect was shown to their persons or property. Their only 
security was to avoid their presence. To use the expressive 
language of their descendants, “ their restrictions were like the 
poisoned tooth of a reptile.” If a common man made use of 
any consecrated property belonging to a chief; or if a man 
walked in the shade of the house of a chief with his head be- 


* Jarvis, p.31. We do not here quote from the valuable and perfectly 
reliable work of Mr. Bingham, himself personally acquainted with all 
the facts, as it might be deemed partial testimony, but we refer our 
readers to it as a source of much interesting information. 

f Ibid. p. 34. 
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smeared with clay, or with it wet, or wearing a kapa mantle, 
or violated any one of numerous regulations equally whimsical, 
he lost his life. At sea, if their canoes interrupted the progress 
of a chief, they were overturned; on land, if the shadow of an 
individual fell upon the king, the punishment was death. Justice 
and humanity were utterly set aside, though the personal dis- 
position of the sovereign greatly affected the whole system of 
government. But the humane character of the few was but a 
slight relief from the cruel and capricious desires of the many ; so 
that but two classes really existed—the oppressor and the op- 
pressed—those who labored and those who reaped. 

We think that it will be admitted that it would have required 
some ingenuity on the part of the Missionaries to accomplish 
their desires, had they wished, upon landing upon the shores 
of Hawaii, to “make an aristocracy” for the Islands, or to 
aggravate the servitude of the oppressed commons. It would 
have been no less a task than to fill a heaped measure, or to 
rob a vacuum of that which it does not possess. But the West- 
minster Review cannot doubt it when it has a “ Thus saith 
Omoo !” 

Commander Wilkes, in his valuable Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition,* remarks that ‘among the most 
obvious benefits of the Missionary labors are a code of laws 
and a written Constitution, the last of which was promulgated 
on the 8th of October, 1840. It is, no doubt, far from being 
perfect, but it is as much so as circumstances would permit, and 
is a proof of the sincerity of the interest the king and chiefs 
take in the welfare of those whom they govern; for in it they 
have made a willing sacrifice of their power to what they deem 
the general benefit of the nation.’ The Constitution is given at 
length in the pages of the Narrative, being deemed by its author 
“as perhaps the best mode of contrasting the present state of 
the Hawaiian people with that of the inhabitants of the other 
Polynesian Islands, and of exhibiting the advance which they 
have made toward complete civilization.” -Our limits will not 
permit us to give to our readers this remarkable document, 

. issued in that little realm in the far blue of the Pacific, so lately 


* Wilkes, vol. iv. p. 20. 
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the scene of unchecked brutality, despotism and lust, by which 
the king with his chiefs come forward to strip themselves of 
that license to act according to their own good pleasure, of 
which human nature is ever so fond, and which it is so loth to 
resign. 

‘We may, however, present a few extracts, from which, in 
connection with what has already been stated, a judgment can 
be formed as to the degree of security afforded to life, liberty 
and property, under the Christian rule, as compared with that 
afforded under the old regime of paganism—premising that the 
testimony of Commander Wilkes is that the laws are adminis- 
tered with promptitude and firmness.* 

The Constitution opens with the following 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, BOTH OF THE PEOPLE AND 
CHIEFS. 


“God hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the earth” 
in unity and blessedness. God has also bestowed certain rights alike on 
all men, and all chiefs, and all people of all lands. 

These are some of the rights which he has given alike to every man, and 
every chief of correct deportment, life, limb, liberty, freedom from oppres- 
sion, the earnings of his hands, and the productions of his mind; not, how- 
ever, to those who act in violation of the laws. 

God has also established governments and rule for the purpose of peace; 
but in making laws for the nation it is by no means proper to enact laws 
for the protection of the rulers only, without also providing protection for 
their subjects. Neither is it proper to enact laws to enrich the chiefs on- 
ly, without regard to enriching their subjects also; and, hereafter, there 
shall by no means be any laws enacted which are at variance with what 
is above expressed; neither shall any tax be assessed, nor any service or 
labor required of any man, in a@ manner which is at all at variance with 
the above sentiments. 


We quote a single paragraph from the next section, headed 


PROTECTION FOR THE PEOPLE DECLARED. 


Protection is hereby secured to the persons of all the people, together 
with their lands, their building-lots, and all their property, while they 
conform to the laws of the kingdom; and nothing whatever shall be taken 
from any individual except by express provision of the laws. Whatever 
chief shall act perseveringly in violation of the Constitution, shall no longer 
remain a chief of the Hawaiian islands, and the same shall be true of the . 
governors, officers, and all land agents. 


* Wilkes’ Narrative, vol. iv. p. 28. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


It is our design to regulate our kingdom according to the above princi- 
ples, and thus seek the greatest prosperity both of all the chiefs and all 
the people of these Hawaiian islands. But we are aware that we cannot 
ourselves, alone, accomplish such an object. God must be our aid, for it 
is his province alone to give perfect perfection and property. Wherefore, 
we first present our supplication to Him, that He will guide us to right 
measures, and sustain us in our work. 

It is, therefore, our fixed decree: 

1, That no law shall be enacted which is at variance with the word of 
the Lord Jehovah, or at variance with the general spirit of His word. 
All laws of the island shall be in consistency with the general spirit of 
God’s law. 

2. All men, in every religion, shall be protected in worshipping Jehovah 
and serving Him according to their own understanding ; but no man shall 
ever be punished for neglect of God, unless he injures his neighbor, or 
brings evil on the kingdom. 

3. The law shall give redress to every man who is injured by another, 
without a fault of his own, and shall protect all men while they conduct 
properly, and shall punish all men who commit crime against the king- 
dom, or against individuals, and no unequal law shall be passed for the 
benefit of one to the injury of another. 

4. No man shall be punished, unless his crime be first made manifest, 
neither shall he be punished unless he be first brought to trial in the pres- 
ence of his accusers, and they have met face to face, and the trial having 
been conducted according to law, and the crime made manifest in their 
presence, then punishment may be inflicted. 

5. No man, or chief, shall be permitted to sit as judge, or act on a jury, 
to try his particular friend or enemy, or one who is especially connected 
with him. Wherefore, if any man be condemned or acquitted, and it shall 
afterwards be made to appear that some one who tried him acted with 
partiality, for the purpose of favoring his friend, or injuring his enemy, or 
for the purpose of enriching himself, then there shall be a new trial al- 
lowed before those who are impartial.” 


In other sections of the constitution we find an exposition of 
the principles on which the present dynasty is perpetuated, and 
of the prerogatives of the king, the rules for premiership, for 
governors and chiefs, for a representative body to assist in leg- 
islation and public business, for judges, inferior and supreme, 
with a provision for changes in the constitution. 

If any farther evidence were required to prove that the la- 
bors of missionaries, so far from having a tendency to rob the 
people of their rights, had resulted in the establishment of con- 
stitutional safeguards for the commons, and of limitations and 

VOL. V.—25 
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regulations of the rights of rulers, it could be easily furnished by 
presenting in contrast with the settled state of the political sys- 
tem of the Hawaiian Islands, (with all its imperfections, ) the utter 
lawlessness and anarchy, or despotic tyranny, that now prevail 
on islands not yet blessed by the Gospel. There are not, prob- 
ably, many of our readers who would desire to exchange the 
rule of the king of Hawaii, or of the queen of Tahiti, thus limited 
by constitutional guards, for the serfship of an unchristianized 
Marquesan or Feejee chief, who would be hampered by no such 
impertinent documents, should he see fit to knock his retainer 
on the head, or to have him bundled into an oven and served up 
as a royal contribution for some festal occasion. 

We may say, in passing, that the Westminster could hardly 
have hit upon a more unfortunate illustration of the readiness 
of Protestant missionaries to exalt the prerogatives of the Poly- 
nesian rulers—to “veil their vices,” and “bear their caprices, 
that by their means the kingdom of heaven might gain some 
subjects,” than it does in asserting that ‘“‘ Protestant sectaries 
from England have made much of a drunken Pomare, because 
she was a queen.” It is a fact of great significance, in this 
connection, that this very Pomare, Queen of Tahiti, was, for 
immoral conduct, excluded from the church of which she had 
been a member. George the Fourth, of England, did not bear 
the reputation of any extraordinary purity of life, but we do 
not remember to have heard of his having been, at any time, 
subject to church censures, or of his having been refused the 
communion on this account. Such royalty-dishonoring disci- 
pline was reserved for aristocracy-making-and-supporting sec- 
taries. We shall be next told that Christian missionaries intro- 
duced the suttee into India, the bow-string into Constantinople, 
infanticide into China, and tyranny into Burmah. 

The next accusation which we would notice is, that the 
Islanders have been demoralized by the efforts of Missionaries. 
According to the Review and its authorities, the natives have 
been robbed of their virtues, and have received only vices in 
return. Their “social harmony, their frankness and truthfulness, 
and their gaiety of heart,’’ have disappeared to make way for 
hypocrisy, deceit, idleness and sensuality. By the suppression of 
their heathen games and sports, they have been still farther demo- 
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ralized. ‘The people cannot receive hymn singing and prayer 
meetings as a substitute, (for their old games,) and they relapse 
into an indolence and sensuality, which leaves nothing to be 
wondered at in the shortening of their lives. * * * And 
when the dullness of their lives has aggravated their licentious- 
ness, how do the Missionaries deal with it? How do they treat 
the milder forms of license, which they have not succeeded in 
extirpating? They put upon tropical lovers the screws of Puri- 
tanical laws, too strict for Old England and New England, two 
centuries ago. It is very well understood that infanticide is 
most frequent in societies where public shame awaits the un- 
married mother, and that sensual vices are most gross when 
most harshly dealt with. Like the grim old Pilgrim Elders, 
the missionaries inflict imprisonment and public shame where 
young mothers are not married in their church, * * * * 
The children of the tropics suffer under the Missionary method 
more bitterly than their childish heartscan bear, * * * * 
Under every imaginable incentive to abortion and infanticide, 
and to licentiousness aggravated by the necessity of secrecy, it 
is no wonder if depopulation advances, and if the natives con- 
sider the Missionaries accountable for it.” 

Before examining as to the truth of these allegations, we 
cannot refrain from asking what the Review means by this re- 
markable statement. The culpability of the code of morals 
introduced by the Missionaries (vulgarly known as the “ Ten 
Commandments,” and supposed by some weak-minded persons 
to have the sanction of Divine wisdom,) is evinced by its mak- 
ing licentiousness criminal even in “tropical lovers.”’ This 
being the case, “every imaginable incentive to abortion and 
infanticide” is presented, and “ licentiousness is aggravated by 
the necessity of secrecy.” Would the Westminster Review ask 
Christian Missionaries to smile on fornication and adultery? 
Does it demand that by their approbation of these sins, they 
should remove the unhappy necessity for secrecy, “‘ by which 
licentiousness is aggravated?’’ Will it restrict these views of 
morality to “the children of the tropics?” Or are they as ap- 
plicable in England as in Tahiti? Is it true there, that public 
morality and domestic happiness would be promoted if licen- 
tiousness, chilled by no frown, had no necessity for secrecy ? 
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Or does the Review, in sympathy with the writers from whose 
quivers it draws its poisoned arrows, here reveal the true secret 
of a great part of the enmity against Missionaries entertained 
by sensual visitors to the Islands of the Pacific? That such is 
the case—that the check put upon licentiousness and prostitution 
in the South Seas, is one of the chiefest causes of hatred and 
opposition to missions there, is a matter perfectly well under- 
stood by all who are familiar with the facts; and to this truth 
we shall have occasion hereafter to advert. 

But to return to the argument of the Westminster—what are 
the facts as to the demoralization of the Polynesian races by 
missionary labors? To answer this question, we must know 
the moral state of those races before this degrading process 
commenced. We shall quote a few indisputable authorities on 
this point. And first, as having the full confidence of our op- 
ponents, Melville should be heard. This lively writer, accord- 
ing to his own account,* having run away from the ship in 
which he served as a sailor before the mast, took refuge among 
a tribe of Marquesan Islanders yet untainted by Christianity. 
Ravished with his savage entertainers, among whom all was 
“mirth and fun and high good humor” all day long—where 
strife and contention were unknown, and a perfect love of each 
for all, over-rode the distinctions of special relationship}—where, 
almost exempt from sickness, free from all toil, amid flowers, 
feasts and dances, human life was one flowing river of beauty 
and happiness—he could not but breathe the hope that no 
Christian Mission might disturb the Elysian scene. 

The first approach of his vessel to Nukuhiva, where no cruel 
rigidity of Christian teachers had “ aggravated licentiousness 
by the necessity of secrecy,” was greeted by a troop of young 
girls, who, swimming out in broad daylight to meet the ship, 
boarded it, and with the crew enacted such scenes as might not, 


* Residence in the Marquesas—Chapter xvii., et passim. 

+ In plain English, where no one knew who was his father. 

t “Better will it be for them (the Typees,) for ever to remain the 
happy and innocent heathens and barbarians that they now are, than, like 
the wretched inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, to enjoy the mere name 
of Christians, without experiencing any of the vital operations of true 
religion, whilst, at the same time, they are made the victims of the worst 
vices and evils of civilized life.”— Residence in the Marquesas, p. 202. 
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but for the vindication of truth, be alluded to in our pages. We 
quote the Westminster’s chosen authority that our readers may 
judge of the animus that prompts the charge, that licentious- 
ness is aggravated bv missionary policy in the Pacific.* 

“‘ The ship taken, (says Melville,) we could not do otherwise 
than yield ourselves prisoners, and for the whole period that 
- she remained in the bay, the ‘ Dolly,’ as well as her crew, were 
completely in the hands of the mermaids. * * * * 

“Our ship was now wholly given up to every species of riot 
and debauchery. Not the feeblest barrier was interposed be- 
tween the unholy passions of the crew and their unlimited gra- 
tification. The grossest licentiousness, and the most shameful 
inebriety prevailed, with occasional and but short lived inter- 
ruptions, through the whole period of her stay.” + 

Whilst here, Melville deserts his ship, intending with a single 
companion to enjoy the hospitality of these friendly Nukuhi- 
vans; but he wanders into the valley of Typee, where Para- 
disaical perfection, beauty and happiness unalloyed by any 
trace of Christianity or civilization, are universal and perennial. 
For some time he was unable to perceive among these uncor- 
rupted Islanders, any recognition of the marriage relation, but 
on farther observation, he learned that “no wife of mature 
years has less than two husbands.’’{ A plurality of husbands ! 
(do not be disgusted, benighted Christian reader!) with no- 
thing to hinder separations! What volumes does this speak for 
the high social state of the Typees! Yes, says Melville, “this 
solitary fact speaks volumes for the gentle disposition of the 
male population !!!” 

Notwithstanding the delights of an abode in this paradise, 
the Reviewer’s authority in the matter of the propagation of 
Christianity, strange as it may seem, grows anxious to escape 
from his friends. The return of a war party, and the dis- 


* It is a noteworthy circumstance that this charge is a favorite one 
with those whose hostility is due to the fact, that the influence of Chris- 
tianity, as preached by Missionaries, makes prostitution criminal, and ar- 
rests the old habits of unbridled license, once held by sailors to be their 
right in these remote islands. 

+ Narrative, ch. ii. p. 15. 

t Residence, chap. xxvi. - 
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covery of the well-picked bones of their slain enemies did not 
increase his desire to tarry even with these angels. He em- 
braced the first opportunity that presented itself to escape from 
their hospitality. A boat sent to carry him to a ship in need 
of hands lay off from the shore ; he managed to enter it. 

For a minute or two after their departure the savages re- 
mained silent, undecided as to the course to be pursued, when, 
perceiving that the boat must pass near a jutting headland, 
they started at full speed in that direction. The race on the 
part of the fugitive was one for life. He thus describes it: 


“When we came within a hundred yards of the point, the active savages 
were already dashing into the water, and, we all feared, that within five 
minutes’ time we should have a score of the infuriated wretches around 
us. It was all a trial of strength; our natives pulled till their oars bent 
again, and the crowd of swimmers shot through the water despite its 
roughness, with fearful rapidity. By the time we had reached the head- 
land the savages were spread right across our course. Our rowers got 
out their knives, and held them ready between their teeth, and I seized the 
boat-hook. I became well aware that if they succeeded in intercepting 
us, they would practice upon us the manceuvre which has proved so fatal 
to many a boat’s crew in these seas. They would grapple the oars, and 
seizing hold of the gunwale, capsize the boat, and then we should be 
entirely at their mercy. 

“ After a few breathless moments I discovered Mow-Mow. The athletic 
islander, with his tomahawk between his teeth, was dashing the water be- 
fore him till it foamed again. He was the nearest to us, and in another 
instant would have seized one of the oars. Even at the moment I felt 
horror at the act I was about to commit; but it was no time for pity or 
compunction, and with a true aim, and exerting all my strength, I dashed 
the boat-hook at him. It struck him just below the throat and forced 
him downwards. I had no time to repeat my blow, but I saw him rise to 
the surface in the wake of the boat, and never shall I forget the ferocious 
expression of his countenance. 

“‘ Only one other of the savages reached the boat. He seized the gun- 
wale; but the knives of our rowers so mauled his wrists, that he was 
forced to quit his hold, and the next minute we were past them all, and 
in safety.” 


It was to be expected that the happy Melville would find it 
difficult to tear himself from the embraces of the angels who 
dwelt in the ‘ Paradisaical” vale of Typee. It is more difficult 
to comprehend the regret of the angels, at the departure of so 
imperfect a mortal from their Eden. The nature of the parting 
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is suggestive as to the views.of the Reviewer and his witness, 
of the peculiar virtues that make up the most desirable social 
and moral state of man. 

He himself states that “at Tahiti the marriage-tie was alto- 
gether unknown, and the relation of husband and wife, father 
and son, could hardly be said to exist; and that the Arreory 
Society spread universal licentiousness over the island,”’ adding, 
“it was the voluptuous character of these people which ren- 
dered the disease introduced among them by De Bougainville’s 
ships, in 1768, doubly destructive. It visited them like a 
plague, sweeping them off by hundreds.” 

And yet with a recklessness which can be explained only by 
the evident.excess of his enmity to Christian Missions, over his 
estimate of the value of his reputation, only four short pages 
later, knowing that the first Missionary set foot on the island 
in 1797, twenty-nine years after the visit of De Bougainville in 
1768, and that not for years after their arrival were the 
Winders converted to nominal Christianity ; and knowing, too, 
that all other Christian Missions to the South Seas were of still 
more recent date, he tells the world that ‘“‘ No sooner were the 
images overturned, the temples demolished, and idolaters con- 
verted into nominal Christians, than disease, vice, and prema- 
ture death make their appearance.’’* 

Did not our limits forbid, we should wish to present to our 
readers full evidence of the deplorable state of morals existing, 
with but little variation, in all the Pacific Archipelagos; that 
both the work to be done, and the work that has been done in 
some of them by Christian Missions, might be properly under- 
stood and fairly estimated. We can only afford room for a 
paragraph or two—but enough, we are sure, to fill us with 
shame for our degraded humanity. 

Jarvis says of the Sandwich Islanders, as they were, that, as 
to marriage, ‘No regular marriage-ceremony existed. Though 
the common men usually lived with one woman who performed 
household labors, no binding tie existed; each party consulting 
their wish for change, joining or separating as they agreed or 
disagreed. As a general thing, there was no such sentiment 
as chastity ; sensual desires were gratified as choice prompted ; 

* Residence, &e., p. 217. 
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their only rules being their wishes, modified by jealousy or fear. 
Children could seldom determine their real parents.”’ 

*‘ Age and helplessness were frequently cast out from homes 
which their own hands had built, and abandoned to die by the 
road-side. Multitudes of children were destroyed before birth. 
As many, perhaps, were murdered, weeks, months, and even 
years after they saw the light. Numbers of women are to be 
found who confess to the murder of from three to six children.”’ 

Woman, oppressed by the law of tabu, condemned to the 
poorest kinds of food through life, ‘“‘ was excused from no labors 
excepting such as were altogether too arduous for her weaker 
frame. When young and beautiful, a victim of sensuality; 
when old and useless, of brutality.’’* \ 

“Theft, lying, drunkenness, riots, revelling, treachery, re- 
venge, incest, lewdness, infanticide, murder,’’ were the dark 
clouds that enveloped the moral atmosphere of these Islands. 

In examining the state of other groups in the Pacific, we find 
the picture essentially the same, varied only by a lighter or 
darker shade, in individual features of the sketch. How utterly 
absurd, then, to prate of the demoralization of such races by 
Christian teachers, or to bewail the woes inflicted upon their 
happy innocence by Christian Missions! 

It is impossible to peruse without a sickening sense of hor- 
ror, the narratives in which are portrayed the atrocities perpe- 
trated in the name of religion by these degraded tribes. The 
thought, that.so far as the Christianized islands are concerned, 
these days of darkness are passed—passed never, we trust, to 
return—lifts a weight from the soul. We rejoice to recollect, 
whilst reminded of these atrocities, that before the Gospel they 
have fled, and that the emancipated sons of the soil no more 
tremble and grow pale at the tread of the agents of a blood- 
_ thirsty superstition. We know not that we can more simply, 
truly, or effectively bring before our readers the nature of the 
system, at whose overthrow in Tahiti the Wesminster is filled 
with grief, than by giving from the account by John Williams, 
(himself to die by the hands of cannibal islanders, a noble 
martyr to the cause he nobly served,) the narrative of the last 
human sacrifice in Tahiti. 


* Jarvis’ History, p. 80. ¢ Williams’ Narrative, p. 492. 
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Pomaré, the king, was about to fight a battle, on the result 
of which his authority depended. To propitiate the gods, a 
human sacrifice was essential. Accordingly, two of his mes- 
sengers were dispatched to the house of the victim whom he 
had marked for the occasion. On reaching the place, they in- 
quired of the wife where her husband was. She replied that 
he was in such a place, planting bananas. ‘‘ Well,” they con- 
tinued, “we are thirsty ; give us some cocoanut water.” She 
told them that she had no nuts in the house, but that they were 
at liberty to’climb the trees and take as many as they desired. 
They then asked for the O, which is a piece of iron-wood about 
four feet long and an inch and a half in diameter, with which 
the natives open the cocoa-nut. She cheerfully complied, little 
imagining that she was giving them the instrument, which, in 
a few moments, was to inflict a fatal blow upon the head of her 
husband. Upon receiving the O, the men left the house and 
went in search of their victim. The woman having become 
suspicious, followed them shortly after, and reached the place 
just in time to see the blow inflicted and her husband fall. She 
rushed forward to give vent to her agonized feelings, and take 
a last embrace. But she was immediately seized and bound 
hand and foot, while the body of her murdered husband was 
placed in a long basket made of cocoa-nut leaves, and borne 
from her sight. 

While the men were carrying their victim to the marae, 
(temple,) he recovered from the stunning effect of the blow, 
and, bound as he was in the cocoa-nut-leaf basket, he said to 
his murderers: “ Friends, I know what you intend to do with 
me. You are about to kill me and offer me as a tapu to your 
savage gods; and I also know that it is useless for me to beg 
for mercy. You may kill my body, but you cannot hurt my 
soul; for I have begun to pray to Jesus, the knowledge of 
whom the missionaries have brought to our island. You may 
kill my body, but you cannot hurt my soul!’ Unmoved by 
this touching address, the emissaries of superstition laid their 
victim on the ground, placed a stone under his head, and with 
another stone deliberately beat it to pieces. In this state he 
was borne to their “ savage gods.”’ 

“T forbear to make any comments on these facts,” adds Wil- 
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liams, ‘‘and leave them to find their own way to the hearts of 
my readers—and to show them how much the heathen need the 
Gospel.’” ‘‘ These very people,” he says farther on in his Nar- 
rative, ‘now sit by thousands in places of Christian worship 
erected by themselves, clothed and in their right mind, and 
listen with intense interest to the truths of the Gospel.” And, 
since his violent death on the shores of Erromanga, the truth 
has taken full possession of the island, and sounded out from it 
to many other islands in the broad Pacific. Over these tidings 
we cannot join in the lament of the Westminster; or believe 
with it, that the South Sea Islands have been demoralized by 
Christianity. 

We must briefly advert to the third and perhaps the gravest 
charge brought against the missionary work in the South Seas, 
viz., that et is depopulating the Islands. 

Now that the population of many of these groups, perhaps of 
all, has been decreasing for years past, cannot be denied; nor 
can it be denied that there are upon several of the islands Chris- 
tian missionaries. But how it is that the latter fact is to be 
received as the cause of the former, we are utterly at a loss to 
comprehend; though to the Westminster, and its friends, the 
fact is clear enough. The line of argument is simple and di- 
rect. It stands thus. The islanders in many groups, at the 
time of their discovery, had reached so deep a pitch of degra- 
dation, were so vicious, so improvident, so given to war with all 
its cruelties, and to infanticide, that they were in a fair way to 
extermination. Visited after their discovery by ships from the 
Old World and the New, they received the seeds of diseases 
before unknown to them—the measles, small pox, and that 
more fell scourge attached to licentiousness by a righteous God, 
and were swept off by hundreds and thousands, thus accelera- 
ting the ratio of depopulation. 

Christian missionaries now appear. After laboring for years © 
with this degraded population, thwarted at every step by god- 
less men from Christian lands, their teachings are received by the 
islanders; Christianity is nominally embraced; laws are made; 
the Sabbath is observed; police regulations are instituted and en- 
forced ; prostitution is checked ; intemperance becomes a crime ; 
person and property are protected; churches are built ; schools 


\ 
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are opened; converted natives go, at the expense of their breth- 
ren, to bear the Gospel which they have received, to islands still 
in heathen darkness, and, as the conclusion of the whole matter, 
it is evident that Christian missions are to be sorely deprecated 
as demoralizing, oppressive, and exterminating, to those upon 
whom they have been imposed.* 

If it be asked how it is that these sad results, this oppression, 
demoralization, and depopulation, are due to the teachings of 
the missionaries, we must confess our inability to perceive the 
relation of the facts to each other, and refer our inquirer to 
the opponents of missions for a solution of the problem. 

The causes of this decrease of population are easily explained, 
but cannot now be spread upon the pages of our Review. To 
the intelligent reader, it is enough to know that in some of the 
most important islands, a pliant race of savages, already wasted 
by war, intemperance and licentiousness, were brought into the 
most intimate relations with the crews of European and Ameri- 
can whalers, traders, and men-of-war, during a whole genera- 
tion, before the attempt was made to introduce that which alone 
can arrest the causes of depopulation, the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

It was hoped, a few years since, that the tide had turned, and 
the ebbing’ of native life had ceased, but, in the inscrutable 
Providence of God, malignant epidemics again spread havoc 
through the Hawaiian group, decimating whole islands, and 
awakening the anxieties of the friends of the race. What the re- 
sult will be of the contact of this tropical, and yet but partially 
civilized nation, with the increasing numbers of Anglo Saxons 
who have made their abode on the islands, remains to be seen. 


* Heaven help the Isles of the Sea! The sympathy which Christen- 
dom feels for them has, alas, in too many instances proved their bane. 

“‘ How little do some of these poor islanders comprehend when they look 
around them, that no inconsiderable part of their disasters originate in 
certain tea-party excitements, under the influence of which, benevolent 
looking gentlemen in white cravats, solicit alms, and old ladies in spec- 
tacles, and young ladies in sober russet low gowns, contribute sixpences 
towards the creation of a fund, the object of which is to ameliorate the 
condition of the Polynesians, but whose end has almost invariably been to 
accomplish their temporal destruction.”—Residence in the Marquesas, p. 
217. 
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We hope for the best, but must leave the problem with Him, 
whose wisdom is unsearchable, and whose ways are past finding 
out. Of one thing we are assured, if the Hawaiian race is to be 
preserved, it is Christianity in the Hawaiian, and that alone, © 
that will stay the progress of depopulation. 

The Westminster, whilst finding the positive results of mis- 
sions to be the deplorable calamities to which we have alluded, 
learns to its intense regret, that the piety currently imputed to 
the converts of those missions is nothing more nor less than the 
most shameless hypocrisy. The spiritual state of the Tahiti- 
ans is “so painful and disagreeable” that it prefers, as it tells 
us, to present it by extract rather than in its own language ; 
and then, with a singular bathos, caps its mournful and sensi- 
tive lament with a filthy story from the ever-serviceable ‘‘Omoo,” 
showing, (if true,) that the associates of the ‘“ American Trav- 
eller,” in Tahiti, were very much on a par, in point of morals, 
with the associates of dissolute seamen in London and New 
York. But, in smaller quantities, and with a more dubious air, 
we have also a word of comfort for the Review, from Wheeler and 
Wilkes, the former of whom, with great joy, went from island 
to island exhorting the ungodly, and confirming the pious, whilst 
the latter, in his report to his government of his intercourse 
with natives and missionaries in all the principal groups, bears 
a testimony as clear as it is gratifying to the uprightness and 
excellence of the missionaries and the wonderful results of their 
labors, not forbearing, at the same time, to censure what seemed 
to him amiss in principle or practice. We must be pardoned 
for saying that such concealment of testimony on the part of 
the Westminster is disgraceful in itself, and reveals the animos- 
ity which would thus depreciate, in the eyes of the reading com- 
munity, a work which has filled Christendom with joy. Had 
it, whilst quoting the scraps of censure which show the fairness 
and add to the weight of the testimony of Commander Wilkes, 
also given his commendations, or alluded to them, its conduct 
would be less reprehensible. As it is, we cannot but lose re- 
spect for a literary power which thus sacrifices truth to enmity. 
For a reckless youth we can make allowances, when, tempted 
by conscious literary gifts, he scatters through the world cor- 
rupting pictures of a Jife of sensual indolence and indulgence ; 
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and when with an unholy pen he sends forth calumnies against 
men whose characters, though above suspicion with the good 
and true, can readily be injured by such assaults among the 
readers of such works, we can still palliate, if not excuse, the 
crime, by trusting that with a sounder mind and a more tem- 
pered body, he will in later years repent of the mischief he 
cannot then undo. But, for the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, ma- 
ture in learning, skilled in criticism, ripe in experience, enlarged 
in knowledge of books and men, we can offer no such excuse, 
suggest no such palliation. Whilst it confines itself to the ordi- 
nary weapons of a decent infidelity, and sends forth its sneers, 
and doubts, and denials of the Christian faith, through the me- 
dia of high philosophy, and erudite criticism, it does not put 
itseif beyond the pale of a toleration wisely extended in contro- 
versy to the champions of the false as of the true. But when 
it descends to such low shifts to wound the sensibilities, and dis- 
parage the work of Christians, it falls from its position to the 
level of the low buffoons and slanderers, whose names are insep- 
arably linked with modern infidelity. 

For the satisfaction of our readers we will cite a passage or 
two from Wilkes: 

Of Tahiti, after expressing his opinion that the Missionaries 
had not given sufficient attention to the encouragement of the 
mechanic arts, on the part of the natives, and that they had 
confined themselves too exclusively to religious instruction, he 
adds, that they should receive credit for what they have done 
in bringing barbarians to civilization. After alluding to their 
privations, devotion and perseverance, he says :— 

“No desire of pecuniary emolument has been evinced by them, nor 
are they sustained by any desire of temporal reward; and I can testify, 
from personal observation, that their position in a worldly sense is not to 
be envied.” 

“To judge of the amount of good they have accomplished, it is neces- 
sary to turn back to early voyages, and compare the present with the for- 
mer condition of these islanders. Now, they are seen enjoying peace, 
possessing @ written, instead of a mere oral language, living under whole- 
some laws and receiving the advantages of school education and church 
discipline. In former times, we read of perpetual intestine broils, of the 
worship of idols propitiated by human sacrifice, of the depraved associa- 
tion of the Ariore and its accompanying crime of infanticide. In making 
this comparison, we cannot but acknowledge that the persons who have 
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effected these changes, are both Christians and Philanthropists, and that 
they have been reasonably successful in implanting the principles of civi- 
lization.” 

“ As a proof of the value of their labors, my experience warrants me 
in saying, that the natives of Tahiti are honest, well behaved and oblig- 
ing; that no drunkenness or rioting is to be seen, except when provoked 
by their white visitors and inmates, and that they are obedient to their 
laws and to their rulers.”— Wilkes’ Narrative, vol. ii. p. 16. 

Of the Samoan group he says :—“ There is already a very great differ- 
ence, not only in dress but in appearance, between those who have adopt- 
ed Christianity, and those who adhere to heathenism. * * * * The 
manners of the people in the Christian and heathen villages, are as differ- 
ent as their appearance. In the latter, no schools are seen nor any of 
the incipient marks of civilization. * * * * Their whole manner 
and conduct are so different from those of villages within a short distance 
of them, that the effect produced on the latter by the instruction of the 
missionaries, appears almost miraculous. * * * * In the heathen 
villages, the women (who go almost entirely naked,) do not show the 
least sign of feminine bashfulness, while those of the Christian villages 
cover their bosoms and exhibit as much modesty as those of any country.” 


Of the benefits resulting to the natives from the missions in 
the Sandwich Islands, he speaks much more strongly, and, 
when alluding to the complaints so persistently urged against 
them by dissolute foreigners, he says :— 


“The Protestant Missionaries have already done so much good, that it 
is much more a matter of wonder that there should be so many signs of 
piety, and so many instances of strict obedience to the moral law, than 
that vice and sensuality are still to be seen in existence in this commu- 
nity, so recently redeemed from barbarism.” 


Were it necessary, such testimony could be multiplied to any 
extent, from various sources, and with regard to widely sepa- 
rated islands and groups, but we must per force, refer the cu- 
rious to sources of information readily within reach, only re- 
ferring to the testimony of one who, by a long residence upon 
the four Hawaiian Islands, without any connection with the 
mission, and of a different communion from the missionaries, is 
peculiarly qualified to testify :* 

“Tf,” says the Historian of these Islands, “‘a belief that the Bible 


contains the revealed will of God, the sacred observance of the Sabbath, 
the erection of churches, the diffusion of education, gratuitous contribu- 


* Jarvis’ Hawaiian Islands, p- 327. 
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tions of money for charitable purposes to a large amount annually, a 
general attendance on divine worship, and interest in religious instruc- 
tion, and a standard of morality rapidly improving, constitutes a Chris- 
tian nation, the Hawaiians of 1842, may claim that distinction. * * * 
To the yells of treacherous men, the wiles of licentiousness degraded be- 
neath the lust of brutes, sights of perishing infants, bitter strifes, the 
more horrible sacrifices of a pagan hierarchy, and the cruelties of a piti- 
less oligarchy, have succeeded—kindly greetings, the welcome of hospita- 
ble homes, peaceful commerce, the equitable supremacy of civil law, and 
the worship in spirit and in truth of Jehovah.” 


Since that time, these islands have ceased to be enrolled upon 
the list of American Missions to the Heathen, and with an 
established nationality and a Christian civilization,* they are 
sending to sister isles, yet in darkness, the light which they 
have received, and in which they rejoice. 

In consulting authorities upon this subject, one cannot but 
be struck with the distinctness of the two parties from whom 
come the favorable and unfavorable reports, as to the workings 
and results of missions in the South Seas. On the one hand, we 
have in the anti-missionary ranks, dissolute sailors, liquor dealers 
and pimps—young men of good parts and respectable parentage, 
who have gone, or been sent to sea for youthful indiscretions, 
and return to write books or give testimony,—together with a 
few more worthy persons, officers of naval vessels, or visitors 
on the islands, influenced by national jealousy or prejudiced by 
the misrepresentations of interested parties on the islands, and 
prevented by ignorance of the language and lack of effort from 
learning the true state of the case. On the other hand, we 
have favorable reports from permanent residents of respecta- 
bility and character, from pious or moral sea-captains, from 
travellers or visitors who, as contributors to the missions, are 
most interested in their proper conduct and success, and from 
such naval commanders as Captain Lord Byron of the British 
navy, Captains Finch and Wilkes, and Commodore Jones and 
others, of the American navy, who made it their special object 
to ascertain the truth of the charges preferred by the anti-mis- 
sionary party. 


* One of the latest acts of the Hawaiian government, is an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 towards a College on the Island of Oahu. What would 
Capt. Cook have said, had this been predicted to him ? 
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Now, that the missionaries on all, or any of the Islands, are 
immaculate in spirit or infallible in measures, it would be need- 
less to pretend. Doubtless, they have made and will again 
make mistakes in their schemes, and show imperfections in their 
tempers. To suppose the contrary, would be to controvert 
common sense views of human nature. But, that as a body, 
they have exhibited a noble self-devotion, and that their labors 
have been crowned with wonderful success; we think no one 
will deny, who will take the trouble to examine the history of 
Missions in the South Seas. 

If, then, it be asked, why there exists on the islands and on 
the ocean, so bitter an enmity to these missions, we will state a 
fact or two by way of answer. 

When this world of tropical beauty in nature, and of novelty 
in life, was first opened to civilized visitors by the discoveries 
of Cook and others, whilst a landing could be effected only at 
the risk of life, and an approach to their shores involved the 
necessity of constant watchfulness against surprise, theft or 
massacre, as the result of their utterly barbarous state, this 
very barbarism rendered the indulgence of cupidity and lust, a 
cheap and easy thing. Any articles, valuable or curious, in 
the possession of the natives, could be purchased for a bit of 
iron hoop, a hatchet or a string of beads; whilst female virtue, 
not counted even worthy of a price, was at the unstinted dis- 
posal of such visitors. It is absolutely necessary to an under- 
standing of the case, that it should be distinctly stated, that it 
was the custom (until the advent of missionaries and the pro- 
gress of their principles had checked the practice,) for troops 
of women to swim off to vessels as soon as they approached the 
Islands, and to turn the ship into a brothel during its stay in 
port. So low had human nature sunk, that the practice caused 
no shame on the part of the Islanders; and on the part of 
these seamen from Christian lands, more vile because less ig- 
norant, it was hailed with sensual delight. Nay, they soon 
came to look upon it as a right ; and when, through the influ- 
ence of the teachings of missionaries in Tahiti, Hawaii and 
elsewhere, the natives, awakened to a sense of morality, virtue 
and self-respect, by law forbade this degradation of the daugh- 
ters and wives of the Islands, the seamen with indignant anger, 
protested against this invasion of their rights. 
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Will it be credited that in 1826, when the barbarians were 
receiving the first rays of light from the Word of God, and had 
resolved to arrest this degrading practice, that the commander 
of an American national vessel (Lieutenant Percival, of the Uni- 
ted States schooner Dolphin,) demanded that the embargo on 
lewd women should be revoked, regarding it as an insult to the 
American flag. The chiefs remaining firm, his men were let 
loose upon the island, and the lives of the missionaries threaten- 
ed, unless the tabu (restriction) on women was removed. And 
when, by threats and intimidation, the chiefs were induced to 
yield, shouts of joy went up from the licentious crews of this 
and other vessels, as the first boat load of women passed under 
the American flag. A blot of deepest stain on the history of 
the American Navy—and in contrast with that high character 
for honor, as well as bravery, which has distinguished our naval 
officers over the whole world. 

Now, vice is in a measure checked, and the Christianized is- 
lands are no longer the elysium that they were. No more can 
boat loads of provisions, and the services of men, be purchased 
for a nail, a hoop, or a penny trinket—nay, even Sabbath 
breaking and intemperance have become illegal. Shall we won- 
der, then, at the indignation which has been excited? Can we 
not account for the enmity against Christian missions? Can 
we not even get am inkling of the reason of the lament over the 
inadequate results of missions? ‘Alas! thus it is,” sighs the 
Westminster Review, ‘‘The Old Hundred for the national bal- 
lad! Levitical law for the heroic tradition. A taboo Sunday 
every week, and no harvest home once a year.” 

Ah, if these puritanical parsons would only unstop the wine 
cask and bid its juices flow, if they would give back the licen- 
tious dance and revel, if they would cut the band by which im- 
morality is restrained, they would become the beau ideal of 
missionary wisdom to the philosophers and moralists of some 
schools. 

But on no such low ground as this, does the enmity of the 
Westminster rest, though well pleased to build its argument 
upon the evidence of such opposers. It has a higher contro- 
versy with missions. Its quarrel is with that Word of God 
on which missions rest. The gist of their offence we find in 
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these pregnant sentences: ‘It was a pretty strong confidence 
which led men forth to impose on a vast majority of mankind 
the dogmas and tastes of a very small minority ; not to commu- 
nicate proveable knowledge, it must be observed, but to impose 
dogmas, at the cost of eradicating beliefs, warring against all 
natural influences, local and moral, and thereby breaking the 
spring of native character, and preparing a whole race for pre- 
mature extinction.” Oh ye presumptuous. “ minority, impos- 
ing’ “ unproveable dogmas”’ on a “‘ vast majority’’ of your fol- 
lowers, how shameless is your arrogance! ‘The effrontery of a 
Galileo, or of a Columbus, contradicting the experience of all 
the past, was less heinous, for it was exercised within the do- 
main of the proveable. But for yours there is no palliation; 
your self-confidence rests on no matters capable of evidence ; 
you speak of a holy God dealing with immortal souls as rational 
and accountable subjects of a great kingdom; of time as a pro- 
bation for eternity; of heaven and hell, eternal states of joy 
ineffable, or of woe interminable. You make senseless attacks 
for the sake of those myths of oriental fancy, upon the beliefs 
of a vast majority of your race, warring against their cherished 
faith, and their whole course of life and morals, and overturn- 
ing their religions to impose upon them the dogmas which you 
cannot prove. Are not the Brahmins of India against you, and 
the Budhists of China, and the savages of America, from Lab- 
rador to Patagonia, and are you to impose your dogmas on these 
millions? And yet more shameless in your effrontery were ye, 
the despicable twelve, who went forth in a yet more contempt- 
ible minority to impose the dogmas of this faith on a yet more 
overwhelming majority of your fellows ! 

Yet so it is, yea and so it will be, until time shall end. The 
followers of Christ, whether they be a minority or a majority 
of the human race, will ever testify that God is one, and his 
truth one, and man’s choice one between Heaven and Hell, 
though all the wisdom and might of earth’s great ones be ar- 
rayed against them. This world shall pass away, but.of the 
Word of the Lord not one jot or tittle shall pass away until ALL 
be fulfilled. 

The sparse commendation of the Westminster reveals the 
ground of its broadcast condemnations: for its praise is be- 
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stowed where, either in fact or in the supposition of the Re- 
view, the scriptural ground for missions, the salvation of souls, 
is left for the motives of a humanitarian philanthropy. But, 
unfortunately, even this small meed of praise is not all deserved. 
The missions of American Congregationalists are not the efforts 
of Unitarians to “advance Christian civilization,” but of Cal- 
vinists to save souls and plant the church of Christ. And the 
methods and faith of our laborers in Ceylon and Turkey differ 
in no degree from those of the missionaries in Hawaii. The 
favorite doctrine of the Review and its co-laborers, that civiliza- 
tion must precede Christianization, is one utterly repudiated by 
- the friends of missions in America; nor are these missions sup- 
ported, save upon the ground, fondly believed by our opponents 
to have become antiquated, that faith in Christ is the only 
remedy for the effects of sin for time and for eternity. Hence, 
we must consent to forego even the small measure of praise 
awarded us, and seek to rest content with the approbation of 
Him who said, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be 
saved, he that believeth not shall be damned.” Oh Thou all- 
wise and all merciful Son of God, forgive the weaknesses and 
imperfections of Thy servants, in their past deeds, and equip 
them for their contest with the enemies of Thy truth! Let Thy 
kingdom come, and Thy will be done, on earth as it is in hea- 
ven. Amen. 

Whilst it is undeniable, that enmity against the faith and 
strict morality of the Gospel, is the source of many of the as- 
saults made upon the character and labors of its ministers 
alike at home and abroad, it would be equally unjust and un- 
generous to attribute to this cause all that is urged against the 
results of missionary efforts. There are well-meaning men, 
who have arrived at false impressions on this subject mainly 
from two sources of error: from a lack of knowledge as to the 
condition of the unevangelized races of the Polynesian groups, 
both moral and social; and from lack of consideration as to 
what may fairly be demanded or expected of them, when the 
Gospel has been received by them.* 

The long exploded romance of happy and innocent savages, 


* We confine our remarks to the field brought before us by the Article 
to which we are directing attention, viz., the Pacific Islands. 
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is from time to time revived by infidelity to bring Christianity, 
by contrast, into disrepute. But it will be entertained by few 
who have any large knowledge either of the world, or of their 
own hearts. Yet a great part, even of the reading community, 
are very far from comprehending the real social and moral 
state of the heathen. We have already glanced at the moral, 
political, and social state of some of the Islands of the Pacific, 
before they were fields of missionary effort. It may not be 
amiss to remind our readers, that now, whilst we discuss this 
important subject, there are whole archipelagoes in the Pacific, 
embracing islands ranging in size from little patches of coral 
clad with thin soil, to almost continental lands, sunk in a 
darkness as gross as that which the light of the Gospel has 
dispelied from the fair shores of Tahiti and Hawaii. 

Glance at the Feejee Islands. Here we see man in an ut- 
terly heathen and barbarous state. Roaming in almost perfect 
. nakedness, all that constitutes modesty or decency in our 
eyes, seems unknown. Lying and stealing are universal traits. 
In social intercourse they pass at once from perfect quietude 
to demoniac rage—a rage restrained in its effects only by fear. 
Polygamy, infanticide, and the putting of parents to death to 
save the trouble of caring for them, are all common practices. 
Wives are often strangled, or buried alive with their husbands. 
When a native, either man, woman, or child is sick of a linger- 
ing disease, their relatives will frequently either wring their 
heads off, or strangle them. Human sacrifices are frequent— 
the victims being usually obtained by war or purchase from 
distant tribes. The miserable wretches are kept for awhile, 
fattened, then tied, and whilst in full life and health, roasted 
in ovens on hot stones, offered to the gods, and then cut up 
and distributed to the people to be eaten. Nay, so great is 
their fondness for human flesh as an article of food, that 
merely to gratify this revolting taste, the sacrificial feasts are 
multiplied—and even friends will feast on the bodies of friends 
and relatives. A chief will show his superiority by matching 
the roast swine of his comrades at a feast with a human body. 

The horrors of cannibalism are no fancy sketch, but a sad 
reality. In the third volume of the official narrative of Com- 
mander Wilkes, we have the following specific statement : 
“Whilst the U. 8. ship Peacock of the Exploring Squadron, 
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lay off one of these islands, a canoe came alongside bringing 
the skull of a slaughtered foe yet warm from the fire, much 
scorched and marked with the teeth of those who had been 
eating it. While Mr. Spieden and others were agreeing with 
the natives for the purchase of the skull, a native stood near 
him holding something in his right hand which he soon began 
toeat. To their utter astonishment, they discovered it to be 
the eye of the dead man which the native had plucked from 
the skull a few moments before. They turned from the sight, 
sickened by its horrors, but satisfied as to the fact of canni- 
balism.’’* 

Now, if it had been ours to tarry upon one of these islands 
some years since, to see one or two mission families there 
taking up their abode and seeking, amid a thousand trials, to 
turn this idle, licentious, brutal, and degraded population to 
the faith and practice of the religion of Jesus Christ ;—and if, 
on returning to those shores after the lapse of twenty or thirty 
years, (where before it was dangerous for a ship to anchor,) we 
found this same people governed by rulers acting under laws 
of their own adoption; suitably punishing theft, adultery, 
murder, and other crimes; assembling each Sabbath to worship 
God in churches built at great labor by their own hands,— 
should we sit down to note in our journal that vice was not 
yet extinct, or civilization still imperfect in Feejee? or would 
we not rather, with admiring wonder, cry ‘“‘ What hath God 
wrought !”” 

Shall we be surprised if, where thirty years since licentious- 
ness, idleness, and deceit were perennial and universal habits— 
the very characteristics of society,—these vices still have more 
strength than in lands in which Christianity has been an ac- 
cepted religion for a thousand years? If the conversion of 
the Islands of the Pacific is a sham and imposture, because 


* We do not wish again to bring the Westminster into our text; but we 
would here inform our readers that even for cannibalism it can find 
sympathy, if thereby missions may be disparaged. ‘When berating the 
“bigoted and conceited missionaries,” for ‘rooting out the faith by 
which men have lived,”’ it sneers at these “ special friends of the heathen” 
for not perceiving “ that there is a genuine religious faith at the root of 
the practice of cannibalism,’’—and this faith is eliminated in a manner so 
refined as to convey the impression that it were a pity to break in upon 
it with the Gospel! Out upon such revolting sophistry, we say! 
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single generation has not obliterated the vices of their inhabi- 
tants—then is Christianity a sham in England, in America, 
and in every Christian land. That a vast majority in these 
lands are only nominal Christians, and that vice and ungodli- 
_ness abound, is manifest; yet this fact does not disprove the 
existence of a true, vital Church of Christ. Christainity is 
not responsible for sins which contravene its precepts, and 
which are the results, not of its agency, but of human depra- 
vity ; yet there is no sophism more common than that which 
attributes to the influence of Christianity, the continued results 
of a heathenism subdued, but not extirpated. It is by this 
sophistical line of argument that such attacks as those we have 
noticed, are supplied with the materials of war. Supposing 
or asserting that Christianity claims to have effected that to 
which it makes. no pretence, and proving that there is a dif- 
ferent state of things from that which they have painted as 
claimed by the friends of missions, the straw man thus con- 
jured up is brought to the stake, and at its solemn auto-da-fé 
the exulting shouts of the enemies of the truth proclaim, that 
the fabric on which Christendom looked with joyful admiration, 
proved to be a sham, has vanished into thin air. 

But these assaults will not avail to arrest the work. It will 
go on in spite of the enmity of the ungodly, or of the neglect 
of lukewarm friends, as surely as all things promised of God 
march to their destined goal. If there be weak points in our 
plans, or defects in our management, we are-willing to learn 
what they are—not that we may retire from our labors, but 
with a wiser zeal press them more earnestly to their com- 
pletion. Nor do we fear that any true friend of missions will 
be turned back by such charges as those to which our attention 
has been called. The weapon is too feeble a one to prevail in 
the warfare against truth. Like the raven of Hindoo story, 
which, inflamed with partizan zeal for the temple at whose 
altar it fed, sought to destroy with its bill the massive walls of 
the temple of a rival sect, those who toil to destroy the edi- 
fice which God by his Spirit is rearing on earth, will find at 
length, when all their might and cunning are expended, that 
they have labored in vain and spent their strength for nought. 
The edifice will rise, and the glory of the Lord will fill the 
earth as the waters cover the deep. 
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ARTICLE III. 


DUELLING. 


As introductory to the consideration of the subject which 
we have placed at the head of this Article, we refer to the fol- 
lowing passages of Scripture as containing the statement of the 
Christian principles in regard to the reception of injuries :— 
Matt. v. 38, 39; 1 Pet. ii. 23; Rom. xii. 19,20; Matt. v. 44; 
1 Cor. iv. 8. These are the principles in relation to a most 
difficult part of morals solemnly enjoined in the Bible, and uni- 
formly and beautifully illustrated in the life of the Redeemer. 
In painful contrast with these principles, we wish to consider 
the practice of duelling. Our object will be to illustrate the 
history of duelling ; its characteristics ; and the remedy for it. 

There are not many men in any Christian community who 
justify duelling on any principle, or who are not ready to join 
in its condemnation. The universal expression of public opinion 
on the subject in this nation, is one of the most favorable indi- 
cations of a healthful state of the public mind. All political 
parties, all religious sects, and all classes of men, have united 
in expressing their decided abhorrence of the practice. So far 
all is well; and such united expressions from all quarters are 
fit subjects of congratulation ; and indications, we would hope, 
that the period is not far distant when the last duel shall have 
been fought in this land, and the painful and disgraceful re- 
cord of single combat shall be only a part of the history of the 
past. 

Yet there are some circumstances which lead us to fear that, 
decided and uniform as has been the public voice in condemn- 
ing the practice, the principles which lead to it have taken a 
deeper hold on the community than such expressions would 
lead us to believe. When a man falls in a duel, if in humble 
life, the practice is met with ridicule or contempt. When one 
in public life falls, there is a burst of indignation and of abhor- 
rence throughout the land. But soon, it may be, some young 
man is reported to have fallen; or some man in elevated rank 
and honored by his country, who would have been supposed 
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to have been principled against the practice, has thrown away 
his life. The occurrence shows, that however wicked and ab- 
surd the practice is, there is something about it which is not 
yet suppressed by the public feeling and public principles of 
the nation. There is something which law, and ridicule, and 
argument, and public abhorrence have not yet been able to 
meet ; there is a power which it has over many minds which 
nothing has been able to expel. Far-spreading customs in 
society, though founded in no just principles, are not easily re- 
moved; and practices, the remnants of former cistoms once 
founded in fancied or real propriety, long drag out an exist- 
ence where they cease to be defended by reason and protected 
by law;—for, as Montesquieu well remarks, “Men, though 
reasonable in the main, reduce their very prejudices to rule.” 
Spirit of Laws, vol. ii. p. 98. These facts make it proper that 
every suitable occasion should be embraced to place the subject 
before the community, and to do whatever can be done by ar- 
gument and persuasion, to secure the nation from the recurrence 
of similar scenes. 

The history of revenge, if it could be written, would be an 
exceedingly interesting, though painful portion of the records 
of the past. The history of duelling is that portion of it 
which relates to individuals. The bloody records of public 
wars comprise that portion which relates to nations. The duel, 
in the largest sense, relates to the satisfaction which is to be 
obtained for real or fancied injuries, in personal combat either 
with, or without the protection of law. Such a history, if 
written, would relate to the following points; or the following 
epochs would be seen to have occurred, before it assumed its 
present form among civilized nations. 

(1.) In the savage state, every man who is injured, or who 
supposes that he is, becomes his own avenger; and takes, if he 
can, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and life for life. 
Revenge, if it can be obtained, is sought instantly ; if it cannot 
be taken at once, it is reserved to be taken at some future 
time. If he who has done the injury is too powerful, or if he 
has escaped, then it is either reserved to be executed in secret 

.at some future time; or the family, the tribe, or the clan unites 
with the injured person, and makes public war. Scenes like 
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those which gave birth to the Iliad follow in the one case; in 
the other, scenes like those which occurred so often among the 
aborigines of America. The lust of revenge as it exists by 
nature—as it is when untrammeled by laws and unrebuked 
by civilization and religion—existed more perfectly in the 
savage tribes of this country, than in any other portion of the 
world with which we have acquaintance. It became one of 
their ruling principles, that an offence was never to be forgiven. 
It was the business of a life to take vengeance; and the in- 
jured man was regardless of hills, and streams, and cold, and 
. hunger, and hardships, and distance, and time, if he might at 
last find his enemy sleeping at night, and bury his tomahawk 
in the head of his victim. Or if after all his toils, he found 
not his victim, the hatred—the deadly thirst of revenge—was 
transmitted, as perhaps the only heir-loom of the father to the 
son, and by the laws of savage honor, that. son was sworn to 
execute revenge, by a well-understood law of society as binding 
as was the oath of Hannibal, when at the altar he was made to 
swear eternal enmity to Rome. Such was revenge in savage 
life ; and then it existed as purely, and in a form quite as worthy 
of our admiration, as under any of the forms of honor and of law 
by which it has been since entrenched and dignified. 

(2.) The second form brought it under the restraints of law. 
It gave security to the innocent, and protection to the sus- 
pected. In savage life there was no form of trial ; no security 
for the suspected. The man who had done an injury, though 
unintentionally ; the man who slew another, though in self-de- 
fence, was liable to be pursued by the avenger of blood, and to 
die. To guard against this, and to secure the advantage of a 
defence and trial, was early felt to be necessary in all nations; 
and the arrangement adopted early constituted one of the safe- 
guards of society—a safeguard, however, of which it is sup- 
posed the American savage had no knowledge. This object 
was secured among the Hebrews by the appointment of cities 
of refuge, to which the man who had done unintentional injury 
to another might flee, and where he might be safe from the 
sudden anger of the avenger of blood until he had opportunity 
of a fair trial. In other nations, as also in subsequent times 
among the Jews, it was secured by the sacredness of an altar, 
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or atemple. The shrines of the gods, and the horns of the altar 
among the Greeks and Romans, became a sanctuary; and to 
tear an offender hence, or slay him before he had an opportu- 
nity of a fair and public trial, was sacrilege. This was a vast 
advance towards security. It has been perfected in civilized 
and Christian nations, until we now secwre the alleged offender 
from private revenge by commitment until he can have the 
opportunity of a fair and impartial trial. 

(3.) The third form which we may notice, where the desire 
of revenge was modified, was that which ultimately gave rise to 
the modern duel—the form of trial by single combat in the mid- 
dle ages. At first this was dignified by all that was deemed 
noble in chivalry, pure in gallantry, and sacred in religion. 
The principles of the duel then were the following; and however 
much we may deplore the existence of those principles, and the 
customs to which they gaye rise, we can see at once how the 
duel grew out of those principles, and how it acquired a certain 
kind of dignity from them. 

(a.) The grand virtue which was then cultivated was physi- 
cal courage. It was at a time when literature was scarcely 
known, when a deep darkness rested over Europe, when science 
was in its rudest elements, when there was little opportunity for 
the cultivation of the great virtues of statesmen and orators, and 
when the chief way to fame was in the profession of arms, and 
when of course the great central virtue was that of bravery or 
heroism. To cultivate this, the institutions of chivalry were es- 
tablished, and to maintain this the tilts and tournaments of the 
age had been originated. Courage, physical courage, was all. 
A stain on that, annihilated reputation and blighted life; to re- 
fuse to fight, of course, left no other virtue, and all the efforts 
of life were concentrated in securing and defending this. 

(6.) The appeal to arms grew almost necessarily out of the 
opinion which then prevailed on the subject of a superintending 
Providence. It was a part of the system which constituted the 
ordeal. The foundation of this opinion was that God would in- 
terpose in behalf of the innocent, and that though the innocent 
should handle heated irons, or tread on burning ploughshares, 
or be thrown into the water, God would interpose by miracle 
and save them from harm. The same opinion prevailed in re- 
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gard to single combat. Whether the parties fought themselves 
or whether they fought by their champions, it was believed that 
God would vindicate the innocent, and that defeat was proof of 
guilt. To secure a fair trial in this appeal to God, punctilious 
rules became necessary, and they constituted the code of honor; 
and much as is now said, and justly said, about the absurdity 
of the “laws of honor,” they can all be found in Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws, or in any of the books which treat of the institu- 
tion of chivalry. The duel grew out of these customs. The 
purpose of revenge became quenched and settled by a code of 
what were deemed honorable laws, it was exalted into supreme 
importance by the primacy given to military courage over all 
other virtues, it was rendered sacred by the belief of the imme- 
diate and direct interposition of heaven; and it was sustained 
by the love of fame, and by all the glory which was supposed 
to grow out of the achievements of arms. It was done by 
settled rule, and even by no small degree of wisdom. For, as 
Montesquieu well observes, “‘ As there are a prodigious number 
of wise things that are managed in a very foolish manner, so 
there are many foolish things that are very wisely conducted.” 
Spirit of Laws, ii. p. 102. 

(4.) The fourth form of revenge, therefore, is that in which 
the duel appears now. It has grown out of the institution of 
chivalry, but it has nothing now of that which made it noble 
in earlier times, which furnished an apology for it, or which once 
invested it with the sanctity of religion. It has nothing of the 
apology of a prevalent sentiment that physical courage only 
constitutes virtue. It has none of the dignity arising from the 
belief, right or wrong, that God would interpose in behalf of 
the injured. It has none of the pride, pomp, and circumstance, 
which attended a tournament at the time when Henry II. was 
killed; it has scarcely any of the apology, and has none of the 
greatness, which it had even when Francis I. challenged his 
rival Charles V. It is altogether of a personal nature, designed 
to settle some real or imagined wrong in a private manner— 
a system of unmitigated revenge—a system taken out from all 
that ever gave it dignity, honor, or plausibility. And, apart 
from all the moral features of the system, it is as absurd, and 
as much out of place, in these times and in this nation, as the 
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greaves, and visor, and helmet, and spear, and shield of the an- 
cient warrior would be in a field of battle now, or the armor of 
the knights and barons of King John in the Senate chamber at 
Washington. It is a part of another system, it belongs to an 
age gone by, it was always absurd, yet once plausible, but is 
now taken out of its place, it is now resorted to in an age to 
which it does not belong, and it now constitutes the only system 
among civilized nations that contemplates private revenge, and 
in a form too that seeks it in a manner not less decidedly, and 
not more nobly, than in the most savage state of society. 

With these remarks on the origin of the duel, we proceed to 
offer some thoughts in regard to its characteristics, or to con- 
template it more closely with reference to its moral features, 
and its adaptedness to accomplish the end professedly in view. 
We desire not to use the language of denunciation, and though 
there is much, very much, in the modern notion of honor that 
strongly tempts to the employment of the language of satire and 
contempt, yet the fact that such notions as prompt to the duel, 
absurd as they are, lead to blood and tears, demand the lan- 
guage of soberness and of tenderness rather than that of deris- 
ion. The duel is to be put down by the sober voice of public 
reason and remonstrance; by the prevalence of sound public 
morals; by looking at it as a crime more than a matter of mer- 
riment; by regarding as an offence against society, and against 
God, rather than as mere folly. 

All human actions have something to characterize them ; 
something which distinguishes them from all others. This is 
true of all commercial transactions, and all social and private 
deeds. We speak of them as honorable or dishonorable; mag- 
nanimous or mean; honest or dishonest; true or false; gen- 
erous or ignoble. We are concerned with this remark now, 
only as it relates to encounters between man and man; and we 
are inquiring what are the peculiar and prominent character- 
istics of the transaction when men meet each other coolly, and 
under predetermined arrangements on a field of blood. In the 
list of encounters which occur between man and man in this 
world of strife, there is that when a man defends himself and 
family from the midnight robber—and we applaud the deed ; 
and the law frowns not on it, though his hands be red with 
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blood. There is that when a man meets the pirate on the 
ocean and defends his ship and property, and the law approves 
what he does. There is the act of the sly assassin, who con- 
ceals his dirk or his bowie-knife, and meets another at midnight 
in a place of solitude or in his own dwelling, and who buries 
the murderous steel in the heart; and we speak of him as insi- 
dious, base, hateful. There is the act of the highwayman, who 
mects the unsuspecting traveler, and for his gold, strikes him 
to the earth and buries him in the sand. There is the deed of 
the pirate who infests the highway of nations, and that spares 
no sex or age, and that renders all commerce unsafe; and the 
whole world looks with unmingled abhorrence on his life and 
employment. There is savage warfare—the Indian murdering 
mothers and their children; sparing no sex or condition; and 
though we feel often that like the king Philip or Osceola, he is 
greatly wronged, and are more than half disposed to adventure 
an apology for the untutored and much injured man of the 
woods, yet the world speaks of it only in the language of seve- 
rest reprobation. And there is what is called “ honorable war ;”’ 
the conflict of nations, reduced to codes and statutes, and pur- 
sued in plan and by rule: war where there is so much valor 
and talent and skill and dazzling glory, that we forget the 
atrocity of the mad ambition that prompted it, and cease to 
hear the cry of the widow and the orphan, and have to look 
with a horrid kind of pleasure even on the garments that 
are rolled in blood. And even when we have the most correct 
feeling in regard to it, much as we may hate the whole thing, 
yet still we cannot but admire the amazing talent displayed on 
a field of battle, like Austerlitz or Waterloo, and the magnani- 
mous qualities which the conquerors and the vanquished often 
display. 

On all these encounters, however painful the very idea of 
encounters among dying men is, we look with sentiments appro- 
priate to their nature. We applaud or condemn; we admire 
or despise, just in proportion as qualities are displayed that de- 
mand such feelings. We never look upon them without emo- 
tion, never without either conscious approbation or blame. 

What now are the emotions with which we are to look on 
the duellist? What feelings are we to cherish in regard to the 
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act when man encounters his brother in deadly strife? What 
are the characteristics of this mode of war? We shall endea- 
vor to answer in a few particulars: 

(1.) There is first, the absurdity of the whole thing; whether 
viewed in the relation which it bears to society now, and to mo- 
dern customs, or to the object professedly in view. We have 
already remarked, that it belongs to another age, and fits in 
only with a state of opinion that has long since gone by. It 
pertained to a time when courage was deemed the principal vir- 
tue of life; and when, in such an encounter, it was believed 
that God would give the injured man the victory. But who 
believes that now? Who resorts to it with any such expecta- 
tion? Who enters the lists now as a solemn appeal to the God 
of Justice—as an ordeal to try by divine adjudication, who is 
right and who is wrong? Is the duellist a man who thus fears 
God, and who in this manner looks to him for his protection ? 
Probably, of all men in the community he is the man who has 
least fear of God, and least reverence for his interposition. 

Not less absurd is it in reference to the professed design in 
view. The purpose is to vindicate a man’s honor; to obtain 
satisfaction for an alleged or real affront. And how is this pur- 
pose accomplished by the termination of a duel? It may prove 
that he who is successful is the better marksman; or has more 
animal courage; or has less fear of future retribution; or has 
the advantage in the weapon or the position; or that he has 
before practised with more skill, or has practised longer, but 
how does it go to demonstrate anything in regard to the point 
in dispute? Does it prove that offensive words were not utter- 
ed? Does it throw any light on the question whether they were 
true or false? Does it disclose anything in regard to the motives 
with which they were uttered? Does it recall them? Does it 
wipe away anystain from the man’s character? Does it prove 
that he is a gentleman, or that his friend is a gentleman, to have 
been able to rid the world of the man whose blood he sought? 
Assuredly no light is thrown on any of these points by the act 
of the murder, nor by the act of a man’s voluntary exposing 
himself to the fire of another. In a time when it was sup- 
posed that God interposed in behalf of the innocent, such a 
conclusion had the merit of consistency, and then the duel har- 
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monized with the prevalent belief. But those times have gone 
by, and they are no more to return. 

Whatever, therefore, the advocates of the duel may deem to 
be the sentiments of the world on the subject, the truth is, that 
beyond the range of a very limited circle, the prominent feel- 
ing in the bosom of the mass of men in these times, is that of 
contempt for the man who thus risks his life, and who supposes 
that he is adding anything to the honor of his character, or 
the glory of his name. 

(2.) Our second remark in illustration of the nature of the 
duel, relates to the courage which is manifested in accepting a 
challenge, and in the act of fighting. In illustration of this, 
we shall submit the following observations. We know that it 
is esteemed to be proof of the highest bravery by the duellist 
himself, and that to decline a challenge would be proclaimed as 
an act of cowardice. Yet, on the subject of the courage and 
bravery evinced in this mode of warfare, let us contemplate a 
few facts. One is, that while we do not deny to many of the 
men who engage in it animal courage, and often indeed, brutal 
ferocity, yet somehow it is a fact, that men generally evince 
less skill in a duel than they do elsewhere. After all the prac- 
tising in the preparation, and position, how few are successful 
at the first fire! Men fire at each other again and again, tak- 
ing as deliberate aim as they please, and often then part per- 
fectly satisfied and reconciled ; or after repeated exchanges one 
falls—as if by accident. Now, it is altogether probable, that 
the same men, with the same weapons, but the day before, in 
nine cases out of ten, either actually did or could have struck 
a mark of much smaller dimensions than a man; and probably, 
if in shooting anything else but a man, or when they were con- 
‘scious that a man was aiming at their heart, they would have 
deemed it deeply disgraceful to have evinced the same unskil- 
fulness. And why is this? Is there no tremor of the heart 
and of the hand, when a man is conscious that his life is aimed 
at? Is there no trembling produced by the consciousness of 
guilt; no perturbation of soul at the fear of offending God, or 
of rushing into his presence as a suicide anda murderer? The 
fact is, that a lasting reputation for courage never is, or was 
obtained in a duel. No man probably, ever yet acquired a 
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fame in this manner, on which he would be willing that his 
name should descend to future times, as a man of courage. 
When Cesar received a challenge from Antony to engage him 
in single combat, he very calmly answered the bearer of the 
message, “If Antony is weary of life, tell him there are other 
ways to death than the point of my sword.” Who ever déem- 
ed this an instance of cowardice? Who ever suspected Cesar 
of cowardice? Who would have thought him any more brave 
if he had murdered Antony in single combat? Nor is a duel 
needful in order to establish the reputation for courage. It 
often occurs in cases where no one would have ever called the 
courage in question, whatever disposition had been made of a 
challenge. Who doubted the courage of Alexander Hamilton? 
Who would have doubted it, though he had declined, according 
to his inward principles, from meeting the man who called him 
to the field? Who was better satisfied of it, after he fell? 
And who, if he had been the victor, would have been satisfied 
that Hamilton, who had murdered Aaron Burr, was more cou- 
rageous than Hamilton, who fought by the side of Lafayette 
and Washington ? 

Let us look at in another aspect. There zs another kind of 
courage besides that of the lion, the tiger, or the hyena. There 
is another kind of courage besides that of the savage, the pi- 
rate, and the highwayman. There was courage in the men who, 
in 1776, put their names to the immortal instrument of Ame- 
rican freedom, and who in the face of heaven, in defence of its 
principles, pledged “their lives, their fortunes, and their sa- 
cred honor.”” Whats true courage? It is found when a man, 
conscious of having done no wrong, can face the contempt and 
the frowns of the world; when he can assert and maintain 
great principles of virtue and of truth in the face of obloquy’ 
and scorn, and persecution, and death; when regardless of the 
sneers of men, and the contempt of the world, he wishes to do 
right, and to assert his principles, and to adhere'to them what- 
ever may be the sentiments of men. It is to do our duty, 
though the world may deride and laugh. It is, while we show 
a decent respect for the opinions of our fellow mortals, to re- 
solve to act in accordance with truth; to suffer, to bleed and 
to die rather than abandon our views of what is just and right. 
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One word more on the subject of this boasted courage— 
which after all is the true and sole reason why this barbarous 
system of revenge exists in this nation. The duellist is a man 
of courage and honor. He goes to the field and nobly exposes 
his life, and offers all the satisfacticn which a gentleman can 
give. Indeed! And is there manliness and nobleness in this? 
If so bold, so noble, so conscious of right, and so honorable, why 
not fight in open day, and before the world? Why does he 
flee from the abode of men, and go to a place where the law 
cannot reach him, or where there is no law? Why, after the 
crime is committed, wander about from place to place, and land 
to land, an outcast and a wretch, afraid to brave public opin- 
ion and the law, as did Aaron Burr? A man of courage, for- 
sooth! He chooses a friend to transact the business. He 
makes the closest calculations, if possible, to escape with life. 
He gets the best instrument he can for his purpose of death. 
He arranges the whole matter by rule, that his life may not be 
put in jeopardy if it can be avoided. He escapes from the 
jurisdiction of law, and if possible, kills a man against whom 
he has no malice, and calls it courage and honor! ‘There are 
other men who evince courage, but not like this. There is the 
pirate—who launches upon the deep, and defies the world. 
There is the murderer—who commits his deed, though at night, 
within the jurisdiction of law, and defies the police. And there 
is a moral dignity and grandeur about these men—bad as they 
are—compared with which the cool ostentation, and the settled 
purpose of revenge, and the escape of. the duellist from the ju- 
risdiction of the law, are meanness and cowardice. 

(3.) The duellist is usually a man who acts contrary to his 
own avowed principles. Few men now advocate this mode of 
settling a private quarrel on principle. A large portion of 
those who accept a challenge are professedly opposed to the 
practice ; and submit to it, as they say, only because they can- 
not avoid it. Hamilton left his recorded testimony against 
the whole practice, and yet fell ina duel. ‘‘ My religious and 
moral principles,” says he in a paper found after his death, 
‘are strongly opposed to the practice of duelling; and it would 
ever give me pain to be obliged to shed the blood of a fellow- 
creature in a private combat, forbidden by the laws.’’—Life of 

VOL. V.—27 
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Burr, vol. ii. pp. 318, 319. The following declaration, substan- 
tially, was not long since made in the Congress of this nation. 
‘“‘T am opposed in principle to the practice of duelling; and 
yet I know not but circumstances may occur which may make 
it necessary to violate my principles.’’ The same, it is pre- 
sumed, would be the language of most men who have been 
engaged either as principals, or seconds in this species of bar- 
barous war. And yet what is this but to confess, that a man’s 
principles are yielding and flexible, or that he has no settled. 
principle? Lord Bacon was doubtless in his principles op- 
posed to taking a bribe; and yet few men have ever yielded 
more.readily. And what should we think if language like this 
should be applied to other cases, and if confessions like the one 
just referred to were heard in reference to other things? “Iam — 
a judge,” might be the language of one, “and I am opposed to 
selling justice for a reward; and yet I am by no means certain 
that circumstances may not occur which may make it neces- 
sary for me to follow the example of Lord Verulam.” “Iam 
a commander in the army,” might be the language of another, 
“entrusted by my country with a portion of its honor and 
liberty, and I am in principle opposed to treason; and yet I 
am by no means certain that circumstances may not occur 
which may make it necessary for me to imitate the example of 
Benedict Arnold.” ‘I am a merchant,” shall be heard from 
another, ‘and I am opposed to fraud; and yet I am by no means 
certain that circumstances may not occur which may make it 
necessary for me to defraud every creditor I have.” “I am 
a Christian minister,’ may be heard from another; ‘but I am 
by no means certain that circumstances may not occur which 
will compel me to act like Judas Iscariot.” But no; what- 
ever language may be used by men of honor—the men who 
oppose duelling on principle—such is not the language which 
John Marshall would have used, or George Washington, or 
George Whitefield, or Jonathan Edwards. The principles of 
these men were made of “sterner stuff.” Sir Robert Walpole 
once said, that every man had his price; and the men of 
honor who oppose duelling “ on principle’ and then yield to 
it, seem to have imbibed the maxim. But such principle is a 
burlesque on the name, and a libel on the thing. No; this is 
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not principle. There zs principle which is not to be placed in 
any circumstances where it will yield. Need we speak of Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp, and Ridley, and Latimer, and Cranmer ? 
Need we say that there have been men—aye, and women, too— 
who have seen their flesh torn with red-hot pincers, or drop off 
in the flames, rather than cast a single grain of incense on a 
heathen altar? Thanks to merciful heaven, there zs principle 
in this world which no ‘“‘ circumstances” compel men to yield. 
And far, far-distant be the day when the yielding, and chang- 
ing, and flexible “principle” of the duellist shall preside in our 
courts of justice, or be at the head of our armies, or occupy the 
seats of science or religion ! 

(4.) The duel has all the characteristics of determined and 
aggravated murder. We have no sympathy with the language 
which speaks of a man murdered in a duel, as a martyr; or 
which seeks for political purposes to hide the enormity of the 
offence. The time has come in this land when it is best to 
call a “‘spade a spade,” and when things may as well be known 
by their right names. 

In a duel there are three or four classes of men who are im- 
plicated, and from a contemplation of their situation we are to 
form our estimate of the whole transaction. 

Thereis the man who kills. What is the estimate which is to be 
formed of him? Did he not mean to kill his adversary if he could? 
Did he not think of it beforehand? Did he not form a plan 
and propose to do it? Did he not select a weapon for this pur- 
pose? Did‘he not purposely choose one that would be most 
certain to kill? Did he not endeavor to ascertain whether the 
weapon. was in order? Did he not practice with it? Unless 
common report has greatly injured the character of the murderer 
of Hamilton, he had acquired almost unerring skill with special 
» reference to the result which followed. Does the duellist go forth 
with no design to kill? Does he select a friend who shall be alto- 
gether unskilled in the art of securing all the advantages possible 
for killing? And what is that act when a human being falls by the 
hand of another with a previous intention? There is no malice, 
say they, it is a mere point of honor. But howis malice proved 
under our indictment for murder? Is it by a declaration or is 
it by an array of circumstances which show that the man meant 
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to take the life of another? Col. White, of Salem, died by the 
hand of an assassin. It was night. It was in the stillness 
and in the sanctuary of his own dwelling. The man that mur- 
dered him meant that he should die. Yet how was malice proved? 
Not by words, but by the deed. And so if a train of circumstances 
well arranged with reference to death, if the selection of a wea- 
pon, and if a deliberate aim, and if a fixed design, constitute 
murder, who can be ignorant of the estimate which is to be af- 
fixed to the man who is a successful duellist ? 

— ‘There is the man who is killed. What is his moral charac- 
ter when he falls? He exposed his life by no command of God, 
or of his country, when he knew he would be killed if his adver- 
sary had sufficient skill. Perhaps he summoned his adversary 
to the field. He also aimed at the heart of a human being. 
He meant to kill him if he could. He selected and prepared a 
weapon to that end. He practised with that design. It was 
not to give his adversary an opportunity to take his life that he 
did this, wicked as that would be, it was to kill his adversary if he 
could. And he falls not because he meant to fall, but because 
he wanted skill to accomplish the desire of his heart, and to kill 
his rival ? 

There are men chosen on each side to secure, if possible, the 
success of their respective friends, and to make tt certain that 
one shall kill the other, or that both shall be simultaneously 
killed. They are chosen for no other end. It is not to pre- 
vent death, it is to make arrangements for it. Death is intend- 
ed, and when death does not follow after a first, or second, or 
third attempt, there is a serious proposal to shorten the distance, 
and make death certain. 

And there are surgeons expecting blood, and wounding, and 
death. What an array of death! Now, are we to be told, 
when a poor wretch, without a livelihood or character, plunges 
his dirk into the breast of the traveller, that it is mur- 
der, and he must die; and yet all this array of weapons, 
and surgeons, and seconds, and this cool purpose of death, is all 
honor, and honesty, and fairness, andinnocence! Is the nation 
much longer to be insulted by being told by a formal bulletin 
that the parties behaved with the utmost coolness, and with per- 
fect fairness! And is all this coolness to be commended 
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and applauded while the coolness of the robber costs him his 
life ? 

Is IT NOT MURDER? ‘Murder, (says Blackstone,) is commit- 
ted when a person of sound memory, and discretion, killeth any 
reasonable creature in being, with malice aforethought, either 
express or implied. Express malice is, where one, with a se- 
date, deliberate mind, and formed design, doth kill another.” 
This takes place in the case of deliberate duelling, where both 
parties meet avowedly with an intent to murder. And, a 
greater than Blackstone has said, “If a man smite another with 
an instrument of iron, so that he die, he isa murderer; and if 
he smite him with a hewed weapon of wood, and he die, he is a 
murderer. And if he thrust him of hatred, or hurl at him by 
laying of wait, that he die, or in enmity smite him with his 
hand, that he die, he that smote him shall surely be put to 
death, for he is a murderer.” Num. xxxv. 11, 21. But, per- 
haps, it would be said that every duellist is not a murderer in- 
asmuch as death is not always the consequence of fighting. I 
know that the death of the victim is necessary to justify tne in- 
fliction of the penalty to the full extent. But why is he not a 
murderer in the fullest extent, and why did he not kill his vic- 
tim? He went forth with due intention to kill him if he could. 
He prepared himself for it with all the care that was possible. 
He took his stand, and took aim with all the deliberation that 
he could command; and the fact that his enemy did not fall 
was owing to his want of skill, or to his troubled conscience, 
that would not let his aim be steady, or to the unfaithfulness 
of the instrument of death, and not to any design of his; and 
if he has failed to prostrate his victim through these causes, and 
not from design or principle, is he not, therefore, a murderer ? 
Is the professed robber who fails in his attempt not therefore a 
robber? Is the assassin who made a thrust at the heart, and 
whose blade broke in the attempt, not therefore an assassin ? 
Is the pirate because he met a ship more powerful, or a crew 
more valiant than his own, not therefore a pirate? And 
will you snatch the robber and the assassin, and the pirate, 
from the prison and the gallows, and admit them to your 
society, and honor them, and confer office on them, because 
their weapons were faithless, or they proved after all to be 
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cowards, or their adversaries were too mighty or too skilful 
for them ?* 

We proceed now to the inquiry, whether there is any remedy 
for the practice of duelling; and if there is, what it is. We 
shall be able to present the subject as we wish, if we show the 
failure of all the plans hitherto adopted to suppress the prac- 
tice; and what is necessary to be done in order effectually to 
restrain it. 

The facts in the case are briefly these. The duel, as we 
have endeavored to show, received its form from the institu- 
tions of chivalry, and grew up in the dark periods of the 
history of Europe. It became almost an essential thing when 
bravery or courage was an elementary idea in the notion of 
true greatness, and when the great object of life came to-be 
distinction in arms. At first it always involved the idea of a 
direct appeal to the God of justice, and it was supposed that in 
the single combat he would interpo %6 in favor of him who had 
been injured. Thus understoodj it was a part of the great , 
system of justice, and was deemed to be an equitable appeal to 
the God who would protect the innocent and punish the guilty. 

Alfred the Great instituted the trial by jury. Among the 
class of men who had resorted to the duel, that mode of trial 
made slow advances. It is always difficult to undermine cus- 
toms which are in any way connected with religion. Yet in 
proportion as light broke in upon Europe, and as the right of 
trial by jury gained ground, the absurdity of the ily single 
combat became apparent ; and efforts to arrest it followed al- 
most as a matter of course. It was seen to have been based 
on an unfounded opinion in regard to the interposition of 
Providence; to be absurd as an appeal to justice; and to be 
adapted to foster sentiments and opinions at war alike with 
religion, and with rational liberty. Among the first efforts, 
therefore, in the dawning light of liberty, science, and pure re- 
ligion in Europe, were thoge which were made to suppress the 
practice of duelling. 

It would be too long to go into a history of the legislation . 
which has occurred on this subject, and the various success 
which has attended such efforts. We may just glance at a few 


* Dr. Beecher. 
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points, to show that civilized nations have not been insensible 
of the evil. France has been the nation where, probably, the 
duel has more prevailed than in any other country ; and pro- 
bably in no country have greater efforts been made to suppress 
it. Philip the Fair, at the close of the thirteenth century, 
wished to suppress it; but the spirit of the times prevented 
every effort which he made. In the time of Henry II. of 
France, one of his favorites having fallen in a duel in his own 
presence, he took an oath never to allow a duel during his 
reign. This was the first public prohibition of the duel in 
France. Yet it has been supposed this prohibition served 
rather to increase than diminish the number of duels. Hitherto 
the royal assent was to be obtained. Now, no such consent 
was to be obtained, and every man became a judge in his own 
cause ; and dreading the imputation of personal cowardice re- 
sorted readily-to the duel. In 1602, Henry IV. of France 
declared that so much Christian blood was spilt by this mode 
of settling controversies, that he did not regard himself as 
worthy of swaying the sceptre unless be put a stop. to the 
abuse. During the first eighteen years of his reign, not fewer 
than four thousand men are said to have perished by the duel 
in France. Even the efforts of Henry, and of Louis XIII, 
were ineffectual in suppressing the practice. ‘‘ There is scarce 
any Frenchman,” says Lord Herbert, ‘deemed worth looking 
on, whoyhas not slain his man in a duel.” In spite of all laws 
a | has prevailed in France; and the only thing there 
which gave any considerable check to it was a solemn agree- 
ment entered into by many of the nobility in the time of 
Louis XIV. (1679) not to engage in a duel, and the firmness 
of the monarch in refusing all solicitations in behalf of offenders. 
In England, the judicial combat in the time of Edward ITI. 
made a part of the law of the land. Even so late as the time 
of Elizabeth, the right of a trial by single combat was claimed 
in the courts of justice, and was conceded. Yet in England 
severe laws have been since made to check and restrain it, and 
a man is regarded as guilty of murder if he kill another in a 
duel. At present, the only country in the world where duel- 
ling is permitted by law is Malta. Yet there, the combat is to 
take place in a particular street in the city, and elsewhere the 
practice is prohibited under severe penalties. 
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The design of this very brief reference to history in regard 
to this practice is, to show the change which has occurred in 
the civilized world in reference to it. Once regarded as honor- 
able, and as worthy to be protected by the laws; once regarded 
as an important means of arriving at justice; once deemed a 
just, and honorable, and pious appeal to heaven for protection 
in an injured cause, the change in the sentiments of the civilized 
world has been so great that it has come everywhere in the 
laws to be regarded as murder, and esteemed to be deserving 
of the same punishment as murder in any other form. 

Yet, all these attempts to punish and restrain it have been 
hitherto ineffectual. The duel prevails still in all Christian 
lands. The history of this subject in our own land is among 
the most melancholy records that pertain to our country. The 
facts in the case have been usually these. A murder is com- 
mitted in a duel. It is done by design, and by deliberate pur- 
pose. It is attended with aggravated circumstances, such as 
not only to invade the peace of a family, and consign a hus- 
band and a father to the grave, but such as to do outrage to 
the moral sense of the community ; and it is so arranged inten- 
tionally, as to set at defiance all laws. It is done beyond 
the jurisdiction of the place where the parties live; it is done 
/ with a design to defy the justice of the country. The poor 
wretch that murders his neighbor, when one or both of them 
are intoxicated, is arrested and hanged. If the crime is com- 
mitted in another State, or if the offender flies to ge juris- 
diction, he is demanded by executive authority and i8given up 
to die. If a murder is committed on the highway, or if a mail 
is robbed, the whole community is aroused. Every man feels 
that he has an interest in detecting and arresting the offender. 
Rewards are offered; and all the vigilance of the police is ex- 
ercised, and the ports are guarded, and every den and cavern 
and cellar is searched where guilt may be supposed to hide it- 
self; or justice pursues the fugitive to other lands, and he is 
secured and brought home to die. The community is never at 
peace, and the agitation never subsides until the offender pays 
the penalty of the law. But one man murders another in cold 
blood in a duel, and how the scene is changed! He had no 
malice against him, and it was only for a point of honor that 
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he fought ;—but he meant to kill him if he could, and he pre- 
pared himself for it. And what is the result? Who is then 
to convict him? Who is to punish the murderer? The crime 
has been of design committed under another jurisdiction, and 
there is no executive to require the violator of the laws to be 
» given up; or an attempt is made to arrest him, and he is not to 
be found; or if found there are no witnesses; or if there are 
witnesses, there is a flaw in the indictment, and this is the last 
that we hear of it. Or he is a member of a legislative body ; 
and the whole subject assumes a political aspect. The man who 
was a murderer in intention, is forthwith called a patriot, and 
-“,any attempt to prosecute the murderer, or the assistants of the 
* \ murderer, excites the clamor of party feeling, and leads to dis- 
_ “® sgraceful discussions and to angry criminations. A “ Report” 7 

eh is obtained ; and the report is discussed and agitated; and the 
discussion is likely to lead to many more murders, and such is 
party feeling, that the only way to produce peace, is to drop 
the whole subject, and the murderer holds his place, and he and 
the accessories of guilt, live without rebuke or reproof. Mean- 
time no office is barred against the approach of the duelist; no 
avenue to wealth, or fame, or honorable esteem is closed against 
him; no society excludes him as an inmate; almost no family 

as a welcome guest, though his hands reek with blood; and the™ 
highest station in the gift of the most free and enlightened na- 
tion of SS may be aspired to. In this nation, it is be- 
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lieved, murderers of every other class and name have 
been pumisned, it remains to punish yet the first murderer in a 
duel; while office and honor are barred against the approach of 
every other violator of the laws, the first instance is yet to 
oceur of excluding a man, because he has killed another ima 
duel. Nay, should the murderer of his fellow-man iniiduel 
aspire to the chief magistracy of the nation with his hands 
reeking with blood, the first instance is yet to occur when this 
would be regarded as an insuperable barrier by any considera- 
ble portion of the community, or when he would be excluded 
on this account. & 
The death of a man who either will send a challenge or fight 
a duel, is not to be regarded as in itself, any real calamity to 
the nation. We know not why we should mourn over it any 
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more than we do when a man without principle, and without 
regard to the laws of God or of man, dies in any other way. 
His death may withdraw great talents, and may leave an im- 
portant office vacant, but the life and influence of a man who 
has no regard to his Maker’s laws or the laws of his country, 
is a greater calamity to the public than his death can be. But 
this does not make the act of duelling less evil or guilty. It 
should not make us mourn the less over the prevalence of the 
custom. It should not make us inquire less anxiously, whether 
there is no way in which the evil may be remedied. Hitherto 
all remedies have failed. All law has been useless; all public 
opinion has been ineffectual; all restraint of civilized and 
Christian society have been insufficient. It remains only to in- 
quire whether there is no way of checking and restraining the 
crime? Judgment is now turned away backward, and justice 
standeth afar off, and truth is fallen in the streets; and there 
are SO many prejudices, and strong party feelings, and corrupt 
sentiments, that equity cannot enter. Is there no remedy for 
this? Is there no power in this community that can lay its 
hand on the evil, and command this crime to take the same 
place as other enormous crimes, and bid justice and the law to 

mph? If there is not recuperative energy enough in this 
# republic to rise above every form of wrong doing; if there is 
one single evil of such giant growth as to defy all law, and in- 
sult with impunity the moral scase of this whole fe and 







live and riot unchecked, then the fate of this coun already 
sealed. One such evil placed beyond the power of @heck and 
restraint, would demonstrate that the Republic cannot stand. 
‘Kor we have no principles of liberty in this nation, which do 

pose that there is power to restrain and remove all the 

f evil which may ever present themselves. We inquire, 
therefore, what is*needful to be done, in order that this evil 
may be removed. 

The simple answer to the question, whether there is any re- 
medy for this evil, would be contained in the answer to the 
question, whether there is any power to make just laws and to 
secure their execution. The thing which is needful, and the 
only thing, is, that the murderer in a duel should be put on a 
pr with the murderer in any other form, and the accessary to 
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murder in a duel on a par with the accessaries to murder any 
where else. The only difficulty in this case, arises from the 
fact, that this mode of murder has been taken .out by design 
from other modes, and encompassed with opinions and forms 
that have given it an aspect of respectability, and that have 
confined it to the more elevated ranks in the community. What 
is needful, therefore, in order to put an end to this practice, is 
* such a correction of public sentiment as shall place a// murder, 
when the circumstances of criminality are equal, on the same 
level, and that shall treat the contemners of the laws of. God 
and man in all ranks of life alike. To the attainment of this’ 
object, and to the effectual removal of this sin from the nation, 
we shall mention three things as now indispensable. 

1. The public sentiment on the subject must be corrected in 
such a way as to secure the execution of just laws, and as to 
prevent the supposed necessity of resorting to this mode of 
vindicating a man’s honor. It would be obvious to remark in 
illustrating this, that laws, however excellent in themselves, are 
valueless unless they are sustained by the moral sense of the 
community. They scon become a dead letter on the statute 
books, and soon cease to operate for the prevention of crime. 
A full illustration of this remark would be found in the ‘faws 
in this nation respecting the Sabbath, and the Habit of profan 
swearing. On both these subjects there are laws as ample and 
as strictgiitheir nature as the friend of the Christian Sabbath, 
or as - believes that habits of profaneness are injurious 
to the munity, and expose to the vengeance of heaven, 

would desire. And in reference to both these subjects, the 
laws in their execution are as lax and as inoperative as 
most irreligious or immoral man can wish. The same,thi 
true on the subject under consideration. The laws int 

munity against duelling are worthless. They are easily and 
constantly evaded. There are no inflictions of penalties in re- 
gard to this crime. And while there are men of this descrip- 
tion in nearly all the professions and callings of society; while 
there are those who have murdered their fellow-men in nearly 
all the States of the Union, and in many of the Legislatures 
of the land, and in all the walks of life, yet the law is never 
executed, nor has it yet been possible to bring an offender, in a 
single instance, to the punishment which the crime deserves. 
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But our principal design, under this head, was to remark that 
it is necessary to correct the public sentiment in the whole in- 
tercourse which is supposed now to make a challenge necessary. 
Phe grand difficulty in regard to this subject is, that aman who | 
professes fo be regulated by the code of honor is compelled to 
accept a challenge if it is sent to him, compelled to expose his 
own life, compelled to aim at the life of another. This often 
occurs in cases where the private sentiments of the individual 
are professedly against the practice of duelling, nay, when their 
professed moral and religious opinions, as in the case of Hamil- 
ton, strongly revolt at it. 

It cannot be denied that there is a real difficulty here which 
is not always appreciated by those who join in condemning the 
practice of duelling. This same law of honor is often supposed 
to be a fit subject only of ridicule, and unmeasured derision, 
and condemnation is bestowed upon men who pretend to reg- 
ulate themselves by any such unwritten and irresponsible code 
of laws. From the time of Paley, especially, it has been the 
subject of satire, and of contempt. Yet it lives. It is un- 
reached still. It is unaffected. There is something about it 
which argument and satire have not yet been able to reach, 
and’something which, while it continues in its present form, will 
WPontinue to lead to the duel. We shall not be understood, cer- 
tainly, as in any sense apologizing for the law of honor, or as 
designing to induce others to look with any less di, r on it 
while it stands opposed to the laws of God and . But 
we shall submit a few remarks, designed to show th e ridi- 
cule so lavishly expended on it for being an unwritten and an 
ir, esponsible code of laws is misplaced, and that something more 
sary to remove the subjection to it than the mere show- 
;it is contrary to the written laws of God and of man. 
Of the law of honor, Paley makes the following remark: ‘The 
law of honor is a system of rules constructed by people of fash- 
ion, and calculated to facilitate their intercourse with one 
another, and for no other purpose,’ &c. (Moral Philoso- 
phy, p. 24.) Now all this may be true, and is probably true, 
and yet there is something implied in this statement, and often 
affirmed elsewhere, that it is not right to be regulated by any 
such unwritten laws, which contains a profound fallacy, and a 
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most injurious statement ; in illustration of this, we submit the 
following remarks. 

(a.) What may be called the unwritten laws of a commumit 
are more important in many respects, and more incessant’ in 
their operation, and wide spread in their influence, than any 
written statutes which govern men. The written laws of the 
land are known but by few, the written laws of God™are disre- 
garded by the mass, and never apply to particular cases, except 
as they contain a great principle. It is by unwritten laws that 
we are regulated constantly, and by them that every body is 
regulated. These operate incessantly, and they operate every 
where. They operate well, and have a good influence only 
when they are consistent with written laws, and lead not to 
crime. And all that is needful is that the unwritten laws which 
now regulate “gentlemen,” so called, should be as pure as in 
other cases, not that they should be ridiculed or condemned for 
being influenced by such laws. We have said that unwritten 
laws operate every where, and every where exert an influence. 
In illustration of this, we need only remind our readers of the 
habits, customs, manners, modes of intercourse, which prevail 
in society, and which can be controlled by no written statutes, 
and which can never be reduced to written codes, and which 
can seldom indeed be defined. We refer here to such unwrit- 
ten laws as regulate the intercourse of families, of husband and 
wife, a arents and children, and brothers and sisters; the 
modes — between neighbors in social life, under the 
general denomination of the laws of etiquette; the habits among 
business men, regulating their intercourse with each other, and 
to learn which, is an essential qualification for engaging with 
success in mercantile life; the laws of professional etiquette, 
prevailing at the bar, in the medical profession, and “Among 
clergymen; the laws between instructor and pupil, in colleges 
and schools; the customs prevailing among handicrafts-men, ar- 
tisans, seamen, and laborers of all classes; the customs which 
regulate the intercourse between a lawyer and his client, a 
physician and his patient, a clergyman and his parishioners, a 
rich man and a poor man, a master and a servant, a benefactor 
and a recipient of bounty, in public life, where we discharge 
public duties, and in private life where we meet a friend or a 
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stranger. Now these are wnwritten laws just as much as the law 
of honor. They cannot be written, statutes cannot be made to 
control them, they cannot be repealed. | 

(b.) The welfare of society depends on these unwritten laws, 
and on their proper regulation. The difference between nations 
is determined more by these than by their written laws. They 
are different here from what they are in China or Hindoostan, 
different there from what they are in Greenland or Caffraria. 
Society is well regulated where these unwritten laws are in ac- 
cordance with the higher statutes of God and man, and where 
they ‘violate the rights of none, and tend to promote the happi- 
ness of all. We promote the welfare of society not by attempt- 
ing to blot out such laws, or by saying that man should not be 
regulated by them, but by bringing a high order of moral pre- 
cepts to bear upon them, and, indeed, by increasing the number 
of such unwritten statutes as shall. serve more to regulate the 
intergdurse of society, and bring more individuals under their 
oe 

“(@.) We are not, then, to denounce men in public life, and in 
elevated ranks, for regulating their intercourse by unwritten 
laws—even if they choose to call them “the laws of honor.” 
We are not to insist that they alone, of all the classes in society, 
shall be. bound by rigid written statutes. In all well regulated 
communities there will be different classes of men. There ¢s, 
and there zs to be, and there should be, different talentg and at- 
tainments, different degrees of wealth, different enki, 
and while one regulates his intercourse with his prefessional 
brethren, and with his neighbors, and with his children, and 
with strangers, according to his own views of what is right, and 
by unwritten laws, he has no right to demand that the man 
above "him shall be deprived of the same privilege, or that he 
shall conform to the customs which regulate him. 

(d.) We have already remarked, however, that these unwrit- 
ten laws are useful and tolerable only when they consist with 
the welfare of all, and when they are not inconsistent with — 
higher written statutes of God and man. When they infringe 
on no higher laws, they cannot be the subject of blame. When 
they conflict with the rights of others, when they trample down 
the law of God, we have a right to demand a change. Such is 
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the case in regard to the laws of honor. To a large portion of 
these unwritten statutes we know not that we have a right to 
make any objection. But we havea right to demand that they 
shall respect other laws, that they shall not set aside the laws 
of heaven, that they shall not outrage the moral feelings of the 
community. 

(e.) The only question then is, whether it is possible that 
these unwritten customs shall be so regulated as to avoid the 
necessity of a challenge and a duel :—and to answer this, we 
have only to look at their operation in other ranks of life, and 
in other classes of society. Now it is well known, that it is 
only in one class of society that such unwritten laws ever lead 
to the duel; and then it is on this principle :—when it is 
understood that a man may be challenged and that he will fight 
a duel, it is understood also that he May be insulted and he 
WILL be insulted. When it is understood that a man will not 
engage in this species of warfare, he is free from insult. The 
principle which will lead a man to fight, will also expose him 
to insult; the settled principle which is averse to this will 


secure him from insult. It is known that a clergyman will 
neither give, nor accept a challenge; and by the settled laws 
of society he is free from insult, and commands respect. Should 
he receive a challenge, he would at once know what to do with 
it; and would dispose of it without any reflection on his moral 
character, ’ without diminishing the respect which would be 


due to himmand his office ; amd the respect which is now shown 
by the community to clergymen would not be lessened at all 
if they were to be “receivers general” for all the challenges 
which are hereafter to be sent. A female is alike free from 
a challenge and protected from insult; a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends is preserved from insult, and from any sup- 
posed necessity of fighting a duel; a humble and consistent 
Christian of any denomination is secure from a challenge, and 
from the kind of insult designed to lead to a duel. A father 
will not challenge a son, nor a son a father; nor a brother a 
brother. But a man who claims to be a gentleman, in some 
way makes it known that he would be willing to attempt to 
murder another, or to expose himself to the fire of another ; 
and every man, young or old; every man who accords with 
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him in this thing, however inferior in rank, in talent, or in 
wealth or worth, feels at liberty to insult him when and where 
he pleases—for the redress is at hand. The valuable consid- 
eration in his view which will justify the insult is, that he will 
be willing to expose his life if another chooses to attempt to 
take it; and give him a chance to take his. The simple way, 
therefore, to remedy the evil which we are considering is, for 
each one to be a man of so settled and fixed principles as to have 
it known, that he will not on any consideration attempt to murder 
his fellow-men. Let him show his courage at the cannon’s 
mouth ; let him do it by throwing himself in “the imminent 
deadly breach ;” let him do it by moral courage in the times 
that try men’s souls; let him feel that there are other kinds 
of courage besides that of the tiger and the hyzena, and let the 
same elements pervade the unwritten laws which regulate the 
intercourse of those who wish to be -guided by the laws of 
honor which pervade other classes of society, and let the 
public and popular sentiment be as pure in regard to this and 
as much under the direction of the high laws of God and of 
men, and the evil would cease. But, 
-(2.) The popular sentiment in this country must be corrected 
in a more important respect than that to which we have yet 
‘referred. Hitherto our remarks have pertained to the duellist; 
and the language of severity has been used in relation to him 
alone. The community at large; the people whoyin various 
ways sustain the duellist, have escaped censure. Albay have 
observed that in the denunciations of duelling which have issued 
from the pulpit, the press, or from popular meetings, there has 
been but a slight reference to any agency which the people, as 
such, have in sustaining the practice. It becomes, therefore, a 
very important question, whether the people in this nation 
have incurred no guilt on this subject, and whether it is not in 
their power to put it toanend. The position which we now 
take, therefore, is that the community should withhold its vote 
from any man who has fought, or who has aided in fighting a 
duel, unless there shall be full and unequivocal evidence of re- 
pentance for the act, and settled and avowed principles against 
the whole practice. Our reasons for this are briefly these : 
(a.) The men who will fight a duel do not pretend to be gov- 
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erned by the laws of God, or the laws of the land. They have 
no respect for any written laws, when they interfere with the 
unwritten law of honor. The law of God which says to them 
“Thou shalt not kill,” is superseded by the law of honor which 
says “Thou shalt kill” if skill and intention can do it in cer- 
tain circumstances. They are not men who are governed su- 
premely by principle. Hamilton said that his moral and reli- 
gious principles were opposed to duelling ; and yet he made no 
objection on that score, and fell with the weapon of death in 
his hand. Since, therefore, there is no respect to the law of God, 
since there is no settled and fixed principle in the case, the on- 
ly way is to appeal to that which does govern such men, and as 
they are controlled by a reference to the opinions of other men, 
to compel them to bow to that public opinion which condemns 
the practice and denounces it as murder. Besides, how can an 
honest citizen give his vote for a man who has no regard to 
written laws, where they interfere with his passions, and who 
is governed by no settled and inflexible principle ? 

(6.) The duellist is a murderer. He is expressly declared to 
be a murderer by Blackstone, and he has the characteristics of 
a murderer described in the Bible, and he is regarded as a mur- 
derer by almost all the laws of the civilized world. But how 
can a man who loves his country, and her laws, contribute to 
elevate to office a man who is a murderer? How can a father 
give hima vote who may yet murder his son? How can a 
Christian yote for a man for an office who has no regard for the 
law of God, or the law of man? Shall we snatch a man from 
the prison and the gallows, and elevate him to office, and confer 
on him the honors of his country? Shall we by our votes place at 
his disposal our lives, our property, our honor, and the liberties 
of our nation? To vote for such a man is to lend our sanction to 
the crime which he has committed. We become responsible for 
the influence which he shall exert in the office to which we ele- 
vate him. We contribute the weight of our name and our vote 
to pour public contempt on the law of God, and to defy the jus- 
tice of the Almighty. We turn aside the divine vengeance 
which might have followed the individual, consent that it may 
be imputed to us, and that it may pass over to us and our chil- 
dren, and that the curse diffused may descend on our country. 

VOL. V.—28 
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Instead of punishing the crime as God commands, or instead of 
showing our abhorrence of it, we contribute to elevate the crim- 
inal to a place of trust and power, to set him before the world, 
and before heaven, entrusted with the highest proof of confi- 
dence which we can give, and hold him up as worthy of the ap- 
probation, and not the censure, of mankind. 

(c.) The duellist insults the great mass of the community. 
He insults the laws of the land; the laws of God; the moral 
sense of the nation. He offers an insult to the religion of his 
country ; to the efforts to diffuse just principles; to the feelings 
of fathers and mothers and sisters, and to all who are endea- 
voring to train up a generation in the way of virtue. He offers 
an insult to our principles as fathers, and to all our attempts - 
to train up our sons in the way of virtue and the fear of God. 
He invades our rights by bringing in the force of his example 
to undo all-that we-are doing by the inculcation of moral and 
religious principles. He insults our reverence for that law of 
God which says: ‘* Thou shalt do no murder.”” There is not 


one of our feelings as fathers, as patriots, as moral men, as Chris- 


tians, to which he does not offer an affront and an insult. More 
than this. He insults the nation at large. Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of a thousand in this nation are settled and deter- 
mined foes of duelling. They regard it as absurd, wicked. 
They constitute the mass of intelligence, the moral worth, the 
talent, and all the piety of the nation. Abhorrence of the 
duel; of murder in all forms; of all the things that lead to 
murder; of all willingness to commit murder, is engraven as 
with the pen of a diamond on their hearts, and is the most set- 
tled principle of their moral nature. ‘To all that is valuable, 
pure, lovely and pious, the duellist offers a public contempt. 
And will men coolly go and deposit their vote in the ballot box 
_ for such a man, and give him a place among the makers of the 
laws ? 

(d.) To withhold our suffrages from such a man would remedy 
the evil. Who elevate the duellist now to office? The moral 
men; the patriotic men; the religious men of the nation. In 
most of the States of this Union, there are not professed friends 
of duelling enough to turn the scale in contested elections. 
And there is not a man in the Congress of this nation, or 
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in any Legislature, or in any public office, who would dare 
to fight a duel—with all his boasted courage and bravado— 
if he knew that henceforward he would lose the vote of even 
the professed Christians of the land. Let a man know that 
by the act he will lose a few thousand votes, and this single 
item of intelligence will do what no principle which he has will 
accomplish ; and what no dead and unexecuted laws will do to 
punish him. So long as he knows that his party will vote for him, 
no matter what he does, and that fathers and brothers, and Chris- 
tians will vote for him, though his hands are red with blood, 
he will laugh the laws to scorn, and defy the courts, and walk 
abroad and look with contempt on all the array of justice in 
‘the land. And shall we contribute by one vote to elevate such 
a man to office ? 
We close by saying, that the prevalence of the religion of 
_ the Redeemer would be a remedy—perhaps the only effectual 
remedy, for the evils of this mode of barbarous war. That 
would produce mutual respect between man and man; would 
prompt every man to do justly, and to treat all others with 
kindness and good will; would prevent every man from offering 
intentional insult, and dispose to forgiveness and peace ; would 
lead men if their real rights were invaded, to appeal to the 
operation of just and equal laws, and if the laws furnished no 
redress, to commit the cause to him who hath said,—‘ Ven- 
geance belongeth unto me, I will repay; would impress men 
with the awful guilt of either offering to throw their own life 
away, or of sending a fellow-mortal with the guilt of inten- 
tional murder in his heart to the bar of a holy God; and would 
diffuse everywhere respect for the laws of God, for the feelings 
of the community, and for the statutes of the land. With the 
spirit of the Redeemer of the world, no man would either give 
or accept a challenge. For want of that spirit, men fall and 
die in high places, and men of rank and office and talent, are — 
consigned to a murderer’s grave. The land is polluted. The 
nation is disgraced in the eye of the world. Guilt unpunished 
occupies places of trust, and unrebuked, aspires to any office in 
the gift of the people. Many a family in the land sits soli- 
tary. Many a wife has wept over a husband cut down; many 
a household has been bathed in grief because a father has 
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fallen; many a parent’s heart has been broken over a much 
loved son, a sacrifice to the implacable laws of private revenge. 
High heaven is offended. Atheists may laugh, and fools may 
make a mock at sin, but there is a God of justice in the hea- 
vens; and that God watches the conduct of rulers and people, 
in regard to the violation of his laws. 

To the American people this is a subject of common con- 
cern. In the honor of our country we all have an interest; 
and not less in the course which it is necessary to pursue to 
avert the vengeance of offended heaven. The great God is 
putting the question to this nation, whether they will elevate 
to office, men whose hands drip with blood; whether crime shall 
go unrebuked by the justice of the country; whether men will 
deliberately commit the dearest interests of the world to these 
cowards in heart, and murderers in principle, and in fact, who 
set the laws of heaven and earth at defiance, and who outrage 
the moral and religious feelings of a community. Shall we, 
by elevating such men to office, teach our children that there is 
no guilt in murder? Shall we suffer our deliberative bodies 
to become a host of armed men? Shall we aid in the prostra- 
tion of justice, in the escape of criminals, in the extinction of 
liberty? Shall we in any way, contribute our influence in pro- 
voking God, and in drawing down his vengeance on a guilty 
land? Rather let the nation be humbled and mourn. ' There 
is enough to make the nation tremble, when it is remembered 
that God is just. No man does his duty unless he brings the 
whole of his influence as a citizen, and as a man against this 
barbarous practice; no man does his duty who does not frown 
in his private life, in his public walks, at the polls, and every 
where, upon the duellist while living, and upon his memory 
when dead. Let no splendid mausoleum be erected over his 
grave; let not his memory go down to future time with honor 
—though he has been distinguished on the battle-field, or in the 
senate chamber ; and if an epitaph of honor has been written 
on histomb, come some “ Old Mortality,” who shall chip out 
the letters, and inscribe the name of “ murderer’’ there! 
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ARTICLE IV. 


*LIFE AND TIMES OF NICHOLAS DE CLEMENGIS. 


Few periods in the history of the Church previous to the Lu- 
theran Reformation, will better repay a careful study than that 
toward the close of the fourteenth and the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, which embraces the schism of the Papal 
Church, and the Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle. Chris- 
tendom seemed to be awakening to some consciousness of her 
condition. She could no longer sleep undisturbed beneath the 
heavy burdens that were crushing out her life. Wickliffe’s voice 
in England woke many an echo much nearer to the Papal court. 
Pontifical profligacy, priestly corruption, the schism of the 
Church, which saw in the rival contestants for the tiara, rivals 
' in duplicity, ambition, and pride—the deep and wide-spread 
conviction of the necessity of reform, the growing consciousness 
of their rights and their humanity in the popular usages, the 
spreading seriousness in many neighborhoods and communities, 
appalled by the iniquities of the times, or trembling at the mys- 
terious march of pestilence which moved over Europe again and 
again, like the curse of an angry God—the uprising of bold and 
earnest men, like Huss and Jerome, and Jacobel, at Prague, 
Vincent of Ferrara, in Spain, and the celebrated Triumvirate of 
the Paris University, in France, (Clemengis, Gerson, and D’ Ail 
ly,)—all these objects hurrying forward out of that background 
of knightly valor, princely splendor, violence, bloodshed, anar- 
chy, superstition, and crime, depicted by Froissart in colors as 
vivid as the illustrations of his own pages—present the outlines 
of an era attractive in the interest it excites and painful and 
instructive in the lessons it conveys. 

The removal of the seat of the Papacy from Rome to Avig- 


* The materials of this Article are drawn mainly from the treatises and letters 
of Clemengis. (Nicholai de Clemangiis Opera Omnia. Leyden. Elzevir edition of 
1613.) The best account of his times is to be gathered from Van der Hardt’s 
compilation of materials for the history of the Council of Constance. L’En- 
fant, Bower, Schréckh and Michelet present us with the condition of the pa- 
pacy in that age. 
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non, in the early part of the fourteenth century, stripped the 
Papal see of much of that mysterious awe with which it had, up 
to that time, been invested. - Its own subserviency to the policy 
of the French monarchs betrays the worldliness and self-inter- 
est by which it was swayed. ‘‘ Defend me with your sword and 
I will defend you with my pén,”’ said Occam to the German Em- 
peror, and John XXII. writhed under the scathing exposures and 
cutting sarcasms of the vindictive Schoolman. Still more severe 
and terrible were the rebukes and censures of Wickliffe, and when 
at the close of what has been, not unaptly, termed “the Baby- 
lonish captivity,” two rival pontiffs, one at Rome and the other 
at Avignon, set up their distinct and inconsistent claims to the 
sole Pontificate, this monstrosity in the headship of the church 
excited alternate ridicule and indignation throughout Christen- 
dom. It was at this juncture that the University of Paris, in- 
vested by the imbecility and weakness of the French monarch, 
with an almost national authority, presumed to occupy the posi- 
tion of an arbiter between the contending parties, in the hope 
of restoring the peace of the Church. Always powerful, and 
sometimes convulsing the State by her bold and resolute threats 
of suspending her lectures if her decisions were not complied 
with, she now became emphatically an ¢mperium in imperio, and 
in the virtual nullity of pontifical authority, all Europe listened 
with respect to the decisions of the venerable University. At 
her head, and giving shape to her policy and measures, stood 
three men, eminent among the ablest for their ability, and dis- 
tinguished among the most sincere for their incorruptible integ- 
rity. These men were D’Ailly, Gerson, and Clemengis. Uni- 
ted by the taste of scholars, the sympathy of churchmen, the 
association of kindred pursuits and aims, each gave bold utter- 
ance to convictions held in common, and lifted his voice in indig- 
nant protest against the wickedness, venality, cupidity, ambition, 
and licentiousness of their age. The nullity of Papal power al- 
lowed a freedom of opinion and observation never before known, 
and one which Roman Catholic lands rarely since have wit- 
nessed. As we read D’Ailly’s essay on ‘‘ The Necessity of Re- 
form,” denying Papal infallibility, and exposing the “‘ Simoniacal 
heresy, and other reprobate acts of the court of Rome,’’ or Ger- 
son’s ** Method of Reform,” refusing to allow the Pope a place 
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above that of Gospel authority, and discussing the question of 
doing without a Pope, (de auferibilitate Pape,) or Clemengis’ 
scathing exposures of a corruption in the Church so extensive 
_ that from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot there 
was no soundness in it, we seem to have been transferred un- 
consciously to the age of Luther, and Carlstadt, and Ulric Von 
Hutten. The University, and France with her, grew weary of 
the scandalous schism. Repeated efforts were made to bring it 
to-an end; but as successive Popes died, either at Avignon or 
Rome, their cardinals hastened to elect their successors. In 
1394, Benedict XIII, at Avignon, was elevated to the Pontifi- 
cate under the solemn promise to employ all the necessary 
means, even to the laying down of his office, to restore peace 
to the Church. For a Pope, his character was quite respectable. 
In ability he was a full match for any of his successive rivals, 
and in professions of zeal for the peace and unity of the Church, 
none could surpass him. France acknowledged him as she had 
his predecessor. Peter D’Ailly, the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and King’s almoner, headed the deputation which congrat- 
ulated him on his promotion. In this election the hope, he said, 
was excited that at last one had been raised to the tiara by 
whose co-operation, even to the demission of his office, the fear- 
ful schism of the Church, whose evils the Chancellor depicted in 
glaring colors, might be extinguished. In the views thus pre- 
sented, Benedict concurred with well feigned acquiescence. 

But the acquiescence was only feigned. In 1395, a national 
council, composed of the chief prelates and most learned men of 
the kingdom, was assembled to deliberate on the means of giv- 
ing peace to the Church. Their conclusion was, that both com- 
petitors should resign, and that the cardinals, or arbitrators, 
chosen by both parties should elect a third person, or either of 
the competitors, as they should deem best. A most splendid 
embassy bore to Benedict the decision of the council. But that 
decision was not at all to his taste. His wisdom suggested three 
other methods for reaching the desired result, but all of them 
alike unacceptable to the French nation. The University of 
Paris, in a long letter addressed to Benedict and all the faith- 
ful, confuted his arguments, and vindicated the resolves of the 
council. More than this, they appealed from him to a future 
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and orthodox Pope. Benedict answered them; he declared all 
appeals from the Roman pontiff derogatory to the plenitude of 
his power, and consequently null. The present appeal, he said, 
was a bold, presumptuous and rebellious attempt upon the author- 
ity of the Roman Church, and should bé recalled. But the 
University persisted in their course, and were sustained by the 
king. All over Europe the decision of the Parisian council 
met an approving and hearty response. In 1397, a diet was held 
at Frankfort, at which representations of the several nations of 
Christendom, as well as the German princes, were present. By 
that assembly ‘‘the way of cession,”’ as it was called, was deemed 
most eligible. 

Meanwhile Benedict XIII. was not idle. He saw the danger 
of his position, and resolved to meet it. France was still of his 
allegiance, and by the patronage of which he was master, as 
well as by the respect which he personally secured by his ability 
and professions, he retained many strong and earnest partisans. 
Even the University with its ten thousand students manifested 
much of the fickleness of a turbulent democracy. Gerson, who 
succeeded D’Ailly as its chancellor, withdrew awhile from his 
post, disgusted at the spirit which pervaded its counsels. At 
length, however, many of the leading minds of France, despair- 
ing of seeing any termination of the schism before the death of 
one of the contestants, and finding the nation still by its own 
act subject to Benedict’s jurisdiction, began to turn their atten- 
tion more closely to the subject of ecclesiastical, as well as civil, 
reform. The picture which they have left us of the corrup- 
tion of the times is absolutely appalling. Petrarch’s descrip- 
tion of “the modern Babylon” might well stand as the da- 
guerreotype of ancient Sodom. “All that they say of Assyrian 
and Egyptian Babylon, of the four labyrinths, of the Avernian 
and Tartarean lakes, are nothing in comparison with this hell. 

All that is vile and execrable is assembled in this 
place. There is no clue to lead you out of this labyrinth, nei- 
ther that of Deedalus, nor Ariadne. The only means of escap- 
ing is by the influence of gold. . . . Goldopens every door 
even that of heaven, for, to say all in one word, even Jesus 
Christ is here bought with gold.” 

Such was Avignon in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
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Fifty years later the condition was but little better. Exter- 
nally, perhaps, more decent, the court of Rome was the scandal 
of Christendom. ‘The infection of her example and manners 
had spread through the Church. ‘Every sort of mischief, every 
sort of error, all crimes, even capital, find absolution, and are 
cancelled for money,’’* says Clemengis. Earnest minds felt 
that if the schism must still continue something might yet be 
' done to reform the Church. In these circumstances, Clemen- 
gis, Rector of the University, wrote to the pontiff upon his ac- 
cession, his celebrated letter, which first brought him to the no- 
tice of Benedict. But before giving the letter, let us glance at 
its author, a man who for learning and ‘eloquence is second to 
none of his age. 

Nicholaus de Clemengis (or Clemangiis) was born not far 
from the year 1870, at the small village of Clemenge, in the 
diocese of Chalons in Champagne. His parents were poor, but 
honest and respectable. At the height of his fame, he was 
not ashamed of his humble origin. He held “‘ paupertatem nullt 
malam esse nisi repugnanti.”’ At the early age of 12, by some 
means of which we are ignorant, he was enabled to commence 
_ his studies at the University of Paris. The kindness with 
which he was there received, ever remained fresh in a grateful 
memory. “For,” says he, many years later, when he had at- 
tained the height of his reputation, ‘ when I first came from 
my father’s house, to that renowned city and your famous Uni- 
versity, 


Alter ab undecimo nondum me caperat annus. 


‘She like a mother, took me in my tender years to her bosom, 
cherished me in her embrace, nursed me at her breast, and bore 
me in her arms. She first taught me the elements of learning, 
raised me though unsolicitous and shrinking, to that honor 
which she counts the highest ; indeed, from that time almost to 
these years, instructed me in science and in morals.” On his 
arrival at Paris, Clemengis became a member of the College of 
Navarre. Here he soon rose to distinction. His teachers were 
Peter Nogent and Gerard Machet, both distinguished scholars, 


* Omnis noxa, omnis error, omnia maleficia etiamsi capitalia per pecuniam 
laxantur et delentur. 
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to whom he adds, probably to be understood in the sense of a 
friendly counsellor, the celebrated John Gerson.* His tastes 
led him to devote himself to elegant literature. In the study 
of the Roman classics he was a proficient. In all scholarly at- 
tainments he had scarcely a rival. His writings abound with 
fit allusions to the ancient orators, philosophers and poets, and 
no author of the age after the decease of Petrarch can be 
placed by the side of Clemengis for the singular force of ex- 
pression and elegance of diction which characterize his style. 

In 1393, Clemengis was chosen Rector of the University. 
Modest and unassuming, depreciating his own ability, and sin- 
gularly devoid of that ambition which aspires to notoriety or 
longs to tread a bustling stage, he found himself thrown by his 
position into the front rank of the world’s actors. Distasteful 
as some of his duties were, he did not shrink from their dis- 
charge. It fell to his lot, in behalf of the University, to write 
those letters which were addressed in its name to kings, prin- 
ces, popes. His first letter is a plea in behalf of the Church, 
depicting its evils and dangers in a highly figurative and glow- 
‘ing style, somewhat, perhaps, too florid. It was addressed to 
the French Court, and in a most earnest appeal, beseeches the 
king to use measures for staying ‘the wide spreading and de- 
solating corruption of morals.” From this moment, his life 
through, the theme of this letter became a subject of frequent 
and earnest thought with its author. 

Clemengis’ second letter is addressed to Benedict.+ Open- 
ing with that excess of self-depreciation which is characteristic 
of its author, it proceeds in a style, the most plain, direct, and 
forcible, to the discussion of its subject. He represents him- 
self in comparison with the august personage whom ‘he ad- 
dresses, to be only as ‘‘the owl to the sun, the pygmy to Atlas, 
the pebble to the mountain, the mouse to the elephant, the 
humble hyssop to the lofty cedar.” But what follows, shows 
that this inferiority was certainly neither intellectual nor mo- 
ral, nor did any consciousness of it paralyze the vigor of his 
pen. “I come not,” he says, “to ask for benefices, but I 


* Michelet, by a misprint, or a gross mistake, makes Clemengis Gerson’s 
teacher. 
f Epis. ii. p. 6. 
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wish to speak of that which concerns you, rather than my- 
self, for what concerns you, concerns the whole Catholic Church, 
in the government and direction of which, God has appointed 
you to preside.” Contrasting his former with his present po- 
sition, once a sheep, now a shepherd of the flock, or rather 
shepherd of shepherds, he declares it fitting that all private in- 
terest should be laid aside. ‘ Therefore, mindful of thy posi- 
tion and degree and calling, let all thy affections, aims, plans 
and desires, be for the common welfare.” Clemengis then pro- 
ceeds in a strain of noble eloquence and with the utmost plain- 
ness of speech to admonish Benedict of the high duties and 
solemn responsibilities of the Pontificate. In language such 
as rarely reached the ears of a Pope, he exhorts him to be 
mindful of the awful charge committed to his hands. “Is not 
he my father, who calls me, if worthy of the name, his son? 
Is he not my shepherd, if I am of the flock of Christ, who 
professes to be the shepherd of the whole Christian flock? Is 
he not my minister who is proud to call himself the servant 
of the servants of Christ? Butif a father, show a father’s affec- 
tion. Love, watch over, instruct, correct your sons. If a 
shepherd, guard your flock like those shepherds to whom as 
they watched their flocks by night, at the Saviour’s birth, the 
angels appeared. Put on the heart of a shepherd toward us; 
not like a sheep to feed yourself, but like a good shepherd to 
feed your flock. Feed them in word, in doctrine, in guidance, 
in example, feed them by cherishing the good and correcting 
the evil, feed them by guarding the fold that no robber may 
invade it and devour and scatter the flock.. If a servant, see 
to it that you be least of all your own.” Clemengis then 
points out the evils of the Church and calls on Benedict to ap- 
ply the remedy. He calls upon him to show himself the Ben- 
edict (blessed) of God—to give no sleep to his eyes, nor slum- 
ber to his eyelids till he has secured peace to the Church. In 
this work he shall not be without faithful and able assistants. 
Among them he names specially, Peter D’Ailly the Chancellor, 
but above all others the Great Master himself. 

This letter must have been written when Clemengis had 
scarcely passed his twenty-fifth year. On Benedict, probably, 
its most important effect, was to excite admiration of its au- 
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thor’s talents. A shrewd tactician and an adroit politician, 
the Pope had now fallen in with a prize which he resolved to 
secure tc himself. He determined to draw Clemengis to Avig- 
non and make him his secretary. That pen—if its services 
could be retained—would write letters that would be an honor 
to the papal court. At least, it might be prevented from writ- 
ing any more in its former strain. But it was no easy matter 
to draw Clemengis to Avignon. He was suspicious of the pon- 
tiff’s court. It is true he was poor. But that he had ever 
been, and was content to be, so that he might retain his inte- 
grity. Above all, he scorned that kind of wealth which popes 
conferred. No temptations could induce him to be a pluralist. 
To the very last he denounced that sin. But on one side he was 
open to the temptation. His scanty salary, even as Rector, 
would not allow him the necessary means for enlarging his 
library, and gratifying his intellectual thirst. Time had not 
yet quenched or checked that excessive ardor with which he 
sought to extend his acquaintance with the works of the great 
masters of thought. He counted every hour lost which was 
not devoted to reading or writing. His pen was his constant 
companion. But poverty forbade his procuring the books or 
copies of them, which his intellectual hunger craved. His friend 
Gunther once gave him a volume which contained some of the 
works of Augustine and Jerome. Clemengis received it as a 
present more valuable than “the riches of Croesus or the gold 
of Pactolus.” His high estimate of the gift as well as of the 
liberality of the giver, he declares himself scarcely able to ex- 
press. The Pontifical library, and the advantages of acquaint- 
ance with learned men, which might be enjoyed at Avignon, 
were arguments by which the scruples of Clemengis were over- 
come. 

Galect de Petra Mala, one of the cardinals, was numbered 
among his admirers. Through his influence Benedict succeed- 
ed in his design. The Cardinal had read the letters of Cle- 
mengis and was filled with admiration at the ability which they 
discovered. He sought his acquaintance. ‘This led to a corre- 
spondence which reveals some features of Clemengis’ student 
life. Galect wrote, asking him where he had found a teacher 
who could instruct him to the attainments he had made. It 
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was a puzzle to cardinals how such talent and eloquence as had 
been displayed by Clemengis, could have been found out of 
Italy, the land of Petrarch and of Valla. Clemengis in his 
reply to Galect refers to St. Bernard’s language when asked a 
similar question. “The oaks and the beeches have taught 
me.” The solitude of woods and groves had taught him more 
than the learned pursuits of human works. These had inspired 
his loftiest efforts. No wonder that such attainments as his 
own should have been made even without a preceptor. But in 
truth he had, he says, enjoyed many—study, practice, assi- 
duous and attentive reading of eloquent authors, combined with 
a previous aptitude of mind for these pursuits—masters, ac- 
cording to Augustine, the most profitable of all. And beside 
these he had enjoyed the instruction and companionship of men 
by whom he had been greatly aided. The modesty of Clemen- 
gis strengthened the attachment of the Cardinal to him. Ga- 
lect spoke of him to his brother cardinals. He commended 
him to Benedict. He sought by his own persuasions to draw 
Clemengis into the pontifical service. But to accept the invita- 
tion was so repugnant to the tastes and habits of Clemengis, 
that for a long time these persuasions were vain. He loved the 
quiet of a studious life, and was averse to the noise as well as 
the manners and diversions of a court. It was not without 
much urgency and entreaty on the part of his friends, that he 
at last* consented to go to Avignon. He urged his unfitness 
for the place, his love of freedom of thought that might there 
be restrained, his want of acquaintance with courts, his dislike 
of their manners and morals, the feebleness of his health and 
the incongruity of his style for the service demanded. All 
these objections were met. He was assured ‘that his liberty 
should not be abridged, was reminded that the manners of a 
court should not be judged except on trial, and as to his dis- 
taste for them, acquaintance might banish it, nor should any 
burden be imposed upon him beyond his strength. The kind- 
ness of the Pontiff—who, as Clemengis testifies to his honor, 
remained faithful to his promise—and the entreaties of his 
friends, persuaded him at last, as he expresses it, to bow his 
neck to the yoke. 


* Epis. xiv. 
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By his friend De Mala, he was presented to the Pope. The 
highest expressions of esteem and regard were his welcome. 
Every thing was done to make his new home agreeable to him. 
He was taken to the library, abounding in choice and valuable 
works, whose number had been increased, to his honor be it 
said, by the literary zeal of Benedict. No burden was im- 
posed without the previous consent of Clemengis. Benedict 
was determined to win him over to himself. 

Nor was the effort altogether without effect. Benedict had 
some lovable qualities, at least his faults were not those of a 
low and groveling nature, and he knew how to clothe his am- 
bition with the show of sincere and scrupulous advocacy of the 
rights of the Church in himself. Toward Clemengis he acted 
with the greatest gentleness and even indulgence. In his sick- 
ness he showed himself not only a friend, but a brother. The 
pestilence which had ravaged large parts of Europe reached 
Avignon. Death was busy in every street, and funeral proces- 
sions were continually passing. At length Clemengis was at- 
tacked; it was after he had been some months at Avignon. The 
Pope ordered his own physician to attend him. Francis from 
the Balerian Isles, knowing how highly his patient was esteem- 
ed, watched unremittingly at his bedside. For nearly a week 
Clemengis took no nourishment and was reduced nearly to a 
skeleton. At length the disease took a favorable turn, and the 
overjoyed physician as he discerned the first sign of returning 
convalescence, declared that the gift of a hundred florins would 
have been no equivalent for his satisfaction. Clemengis felt 
deeply grateful for the kindness of the Pontiff, as his own let- 
ters testify, nor in the hour of his adversity, when Benedict was 
driven by force from Avignon, did Clemengis desert him. We 
trace him by his letters, in attendance upon the fugitive court, 
successively at Marseilles, Tarasconi, Nice, and other places in 
Provence. 

Meanwhile the Pope had bestowed upon him the benefice of 
Langres, and thither, wearied with the life he had led, disgust- 
ed with the atmosphere of the court and still feeble from the 
attack of ‘the plague, Clemengis withdrew. For five years 
Benedict was besieged in Avignon and shut himself up in his 
fortified castle. These years were spent by Clemengis mostly 
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at Langres. Three weeks after his arrival, he writes to a friend 
of his reception by the chapter.* It was all that could have 
been desired, and amid the general satisfaction, he took quiet 
possession of his benefice. Here he found a retreat, grateful 
to his mind, as well as his body not yet recovered from the at- 
tack*of the plague. Even here his means were limited, yet he 
steadily refused to be a pluralist for the sake of wealth, al- 
though other benefices only waited his acceptance. “Iam,” 
says he,f ‘‘treasurer in name, yet not in fact. But I am an 
oikonomos, that is, a keeper of my own house, though I am 
possessor and owner of but little furniture, and that not of a 
kind to excite envy. Still I do not on this account consider 
myself poor, for the narrowness of a covetous mind, rather 
than of wealth makes us indigent. I take what God gives with 
a moderate mind, and am by no means tortured with the anx- 
iety of having more, like that happy old farmer at Corinth, in 
Virgil, who knew his own blessings,—as content with my little 
bundles, as kings in their broadest palaces glittering with gold.” 
Here at Langres, Clemengis found a home suited to his tastes. 
He describes it{ as a place where justice, a word almost strange 
in every other part of the kingdom, was carefully maintained. 
The cost of provisions was so low that everything was to be 
had at the cheapest rate. It was moreover removed from the 
great routes and thoroughfares, and undisturbed by the rumors 
of conflicts, or the lawless violence of war. Especially it was 
admirably suited to study and quiet meditation. The proceeds 
of his benefice were ample for his moderate wants. His friends 
urged him to return to Paris. High honors, doubtless, as well 
as a grateful welcome would have awaited him. His friends 
were exceedingly anxious to see him again among them. But 
content with the correspondence which he could maintain with 
them by letter, he much preferred his own quiet home at Lan- 
gres. He shrunk from rude contact with the tumultuous ele- 
ments of such a city as Paris then was, and has often been since. 
Nor did he feel that by his presence there he could satisfy his 
friends, while his time, prized for study, would have been con- 
sumed in frequent and unprofitable visits. If these.were de- 
clined, he would be accounted boorish or haughty. Crowds, 
* Lit. xvi + Lit. xviii. t Epis. xix. 


- 
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too, would perhaps gather around him, as was the case during 
his Rectorship, and insist upon his giving them his views on a 
variety of subjects, as history, poetry, and the ancient classics. 

Clemengis knew Paris too well, to throw himself into that 
seething cauldron of popular commotion and anarchy. In the 
University, moreover, a revolution had been going forward 
since he had left it. For a short period Gerson had indig- 
nantly thrown down his chancellorship. The ten thousand 
students of the University were too like the citizens of Paris. 
They too, had their mobs and their orators. Rivalries and 
jealousies had sprung up. The students, under party leaders, 
were arrayed against one another, and justice and learning 
did not always carry the day. Clemengis describes it, in no 
flattering style, as “‘a stormy sea, hoarse murmuring with its 
waves, a place where restless dissatisfaction, fierce contentions 
and pernicious novelties had found entrance; where new 
schisms had sprung up, where the mind was not left free to 
deliberate any more than the tongue and conscience, and where 
by the rage and insurrectionary rashness of certain persons— 
to the misfortune of this renowned mother of Colleges—will had 
usurped the place of reason, confusion that of order, blind zeal 
that of correct judgment, oppression that of liberty, extrava- 
gance that of moderation, and worst of all an insatiable ambi- 
tion, that of a contented mediocrity.” Paris itself, also, was a 
fitting background for the picture. It was torn by faction, and 
was alternately the football of the princes and the butchers. 
All stable government was dissolved. The Duke of Burgundy 
and the mob carried all before them. The question as to what 
policy should be adopted in regard to Benedict, was thrown in, 
to increase the agitation. Some, on his refusal to cede the 
Pontificate, favored the plan of a withdrawal of obedience. 
Others were the eager partisans of Benedict. The question 
remained undecided until the Duke of Orleans obtained a con- 
trolling influence in the Regency in 1408, when a new decree, 
in the name of the King, enjoined upon his subjects obedience 
to Benedict. 

These years of tumult, while faction ruled at Paris, and dis- 
order overspread the kingdom, were spent by Benedict in his 
secure palace at Avignon, where he weathered out the storm, 
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and by Clemengis mostly at Langres. As the plague 
approached, he withdrew for a time to Favreoli. Here he 
kept himself within doors, for fear of the contagion, which he 
considered more likely to be incurred from exposure in the 
open air. He soon, however, returned to Langres, and to his 
favorite pursuits. More serious studies than heretofore, now 
engaged his attention. ‘‘ Long enough,” says he, in a letter 
to his friend, John of Monstelorium, “have you and I busied 
ourselves with fables. Now, as the old man in Terence says to 
his son, 
Hic dies aliam vitam affert, alios mores postulat. 
That terrible sentence of the Saviour, ‘ Of every idle word that 
men speak, shall they give account in the day of judgment,’ 
ought to set a measure and bound to our fables. For when we 
have come to that searching investigation, what reason can we 
render for so many vain speeches, of which, if they. were not 
full of sin and great danger, the Apostles would not have said: 
‘profane and foolish speeches avoid, for they greatly help on 
to impiety, and eat like a canker.’ I do not ask, you will say, 
that we should speak of idle and profane vanities, but that, as 
of old, we may exercise ourselves in the reading of moral 
works. You call back one panting for the land of promise to 
the leeks and onions of Egypt, that is, to the reading of heathen 
authors, to which I would that I had never given an undue 
attention, and from whose study the Apostle seems, in the 
words quoted, to warn us. For, what are they but profane 
vanities, quite abhorrent to that true religion by which we are 
to reach the land of promise? I have read with you enough 
of such things, and it is now time to give myself to other read- 
ing, more healthful and useful, which may teach me to put off 
my former vanities, for all men are vain in whom there is not 
the knowledge of God. But to this improving study, in which 
now, with heavenly grace to guide me, my mind finds delight, 
I can devote myself more freely and fitly than in that to which 
you urge me to go—not, indeed, that I should not find there 
more books and treatises on learned subjects, more masters and 
instructors, but because here I have not so many things to 
occupy me, so many disquietudes to interrupt my studies and 
my peace.” 
VOL. v.—29 
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Still, at Langres he felt the want of the Pontifical library, 
and of works which, at Paris, would have been within his 
reach. ‘A supply of books,” says he, ‘is the one consolation 
which I specially feel the want of. There is a great lack of 
them here.” 

But, in the want of other books, and with a growing disrelish 
for profane authors, he betook himself more closely to the study 
of the Bible. His love of the sacred volume grew in his retire- 
ment, and continued to increase with his years. He highly 
valued the gift of a volume, received from a friend, which con- 
tained portions of the works of Augustine and Jerome, because 
it gave him the means of pursuing more successfully the study 
of the Bible. Here a quiet gleam of sunshine falls across the 
path of Clemengis’ life. Seated,in his quiet nook, he can 
indulge fully in his favorite and chosen pursuits. On all sides 
around him, there was bustle and confusion, grasping avarice 
and insatiate ambition. France was a broad theatre of insur- 
rections, battles and crimes. The clergy, whose examples 
should have been for the reproof of others, led the way in the 
mad race of cupidity. ‘* Almost all of them,” says Clemengis, 
“are invaded by this passion, so that they not only gather 
riches by all means lawful and unlawful, but they consider no 
one of any account unless he has money hoarded up, or is on 
the outlook for gathering more. No difference can be dis- 
covered between the servants of the world and the Church! 
What wonder that every thing was in confusion?”” In another 
place (Epis. xxxi.) Clemengis describes the depravity of the 
clergy, in language that would excite our incredulity, if 
it were not amply confirmed by overwhelming contemporaneous 
evidence. After drawing a picture of the primitive times, he 
turns to the striking contrast of his own day. ‘“ The clergy of 
old were elected to their place by popular acclaim or request ; 
they were forced reluctantly to assume the honor; but these, 
by ambitious zeal, by lust for gain, by disgraceful conduct, ren- 
dered most unworthy, not called, not elected, not required, and 
against every feature of justice, force themselves to be intro- 
duced, if in no other way, by the secular power. Not to build 
up churches, but to tear them down; not to produce fruit, but 
to carry off booty; not to feed the sheep, but nourish the 
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wolves that devour the flock, already fattened with their blood. 
It is not the salvation of their sheep for which they thirst, but 
their blood. They seek not to instruct, but starve; not to 
guide, but mislead; not to correct, but rob; not to cherish 
them, but to get the milk and shear the fleece. They are 
pleased with the vices and the wickedness of those subject to 
them, for thus they expect greater gain.”” No wonder that in 
such a state of things, society became what it was. But at 
Langres, Clemengis found a refuge from which, but for a short 
time he could be induced to withdraw. He called it his harbor, 
his port of peace from the storms: that raged without. The 
restoration of France to the allegiance of Benedict, allowed 
and seemed to require the return of Clemengis to Avignon. 
He went, under strong solicitations, and with great reluctance. 
Meanwhile, that party in France which favored the withdrawal 
of the national obedience from Benedict, were not idle. There 
was on all sides, notwithstanding his professions, a profound 
conviction that he was playing the hypocrite. 

The Duke of Orleans, who headed his party in France, was 
decidedly unpopular. It remained to be seen how long, by 
mere power, he could withstand the odium against his person 
and his measures. Already the party opposed to him and Ben- 
edict, headed by the Duke of Burgundy, had almost counter- 
poised and paralyzed the other, when the Duke of Orleans fell 
by the blow of the dagger, (November 23, 1407.) His rival, 
the Duke of Burgundy, committed the murder. It was a steal- 
thy, base, and ignominious, deed. Yet it soon found defenders, 
and before long it was unblushingly avowed by its author. John 
Petit, a bold and vehement Doctor of the University, the proto- 
type of the later regicide Jesuits, assailed at once the memory of 
the murdered man and the cause of Benedict. With the most 
scrupulous logic he vindicated, from reason and scripture, the 
most unscrupulous deed. ‘With the burlesque fury of a road- 
side preacher,”’ he had already declaimed against the farces and 
mountebank tricks of Peter de Luna, hight Benedict. Again 
the University had wavered back from his support, and wrested 
from the king an order for his arrest. The Duke of Orleans 
had hindered its execution, but he was now removed. Bene- 
dict, himself, made the matter worse. He proposed to put an 
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end to the schism by a conference with his rival Gregory. But 
the two men never came together. They never intended it. 
Each wished to throw upon the other the odium of preventing a 
conference. Europe looked upon this game of Popes, as it was, 
a broad farce. There was mirth at the spectacle, but it was 
scornful and almost indignant. One of the Popes would pro- 
ceed by his galleys, and wished a sea-port town. The other 
would not allow his safety to be compromised by conference at any 
place where his enemies would have power to seize him. “One,” 
so it was said, “‘ was a sea animal, afraid of the land, the other 
a land animal afraid of the-sea.” Thus the hopes of men were 
again disappointed. All this followed by only a few weeks’ in- 
terval, the murder of the Duke of Orleans. Nothing could have 
been more unfortunate. Benedict’s party could no longer de- 
fend him. To aggravate matters, he had expedited bulls ex- 
communicating those who favored the withdrawal of obedience 
from him. His two messengers, bearing the bulls, reached 
Paris on May 14, 1408. The moment was as unfortunate, as the 
measure of the Pope was ill judged. The University was in the 
flush of its recent victory, in a question that closely touched its 
authority. On the announcement of the Papal bulls, it sent a 
deputation to the court demanding that justice should be done. 
The clergy were active in the matter. Benedict had ordered a 
tenth to be levied upon them for the special benefit, it was sup- 
posed, of the Duke, and this crime was one not to be forgotten. 
It helped them to a keener sense of what was meant by “ jus- 
tice.” A grand assembly was now convened, at which the 
King, the Duke of Burgundy, and the Princes, were present. 
It was opened by a violent harangue, called a sermon, by Courte- 
cuisse, a fit colleague and ally of John Petit. The text was, 
“Let the trouble be his, let his own iniquity fall upon him.” 
It pronounced, virtually, the sentence of the Pope. Had he 
been present, his person would scarcely have been safe. His 
bulls, however, served as his proxy. The Chancellor condemned 
them in the name of the assembly, and “the King’s Secretaries © 
striking them with their penknifes, tossed them to the Rector 
who tore them into shreds.”’ 

But this would not suffice. Marshal Boucicaut had orders to 
arrest the Pope. The Act of Neutrality withdrawing the alle- 
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giance of France from Benedict was read to the people of Paris 
by a professor of the University. It was received with shouts” 
of applause. In fact its phraseology was rather that of a pop- 
ular appeal, than a legal document. It might have proceeded 
from the pen of Petit, or Courtecuisse. Even this did not sat- 
isfy the demands of popular feeling. The Pope’s two messen- 
gers, who had left the city, were followed, arrested, brought 
back, and ignominiously dragged through the streets in strange 
attire. Paper tiaras on their heads, their sacerdotal robes upon 
them, bearing the arms of Benedict, and covered with scrolls, 
designating them as traitors, and messengers of a traitor, they 
were exhibited through the streets in a scavenger’s tumbril, and 
thence removed and placed in the pillory, thus apa the 
Papal insignia to popular scorn. 

The result was that Benedict was forced to leave Avignon, 
and Clemengis fell under suspicion of having drawn up, as 
Papal Secretary, the hateful documents. But the suspicion did 
him gross injustice. For a long time he had been anxious to 
leave the Papal court. Its projects against his native country 
were kept from his knowledge for the most part, yet he had 
some suspicion of what plans were in agitation. He had seen 
enough of the hidden chambers of imagery, of the prevalent and 
pestilent corruption around him, to make him shudder at any 
close or intimate communion with it. Once or twice he had 
been sounded as to whether he would draw up certain docu- 
ments, evidently prejudicial to French interests; but the prop- 
ositions had met with a firm and decisive refusal. Henceforth 
he was left unmolested. It? is but justice to Benedict to say 
that it was not from him, but from the Cardinals, that these ur- 
gent measures for securing the pen of Clemengis in drawing up 
the decree proceeded. 

That the crisis must come at last was inevitable. Clemengis 
foresaw it, and fidelity to Benedict led him to address one whom 
he still esteemed his friend, in the language of plain and earn- 
est remonstrance. For himself he could not countenance the 
measures which he believed to be in agitation. Their tendency 
could only be to mischief. The excommunication of the French 
nation, or the French court, was a desperate expedient, and 
could only aggravate the schism. With this conviction Clem- 
engis took up his pen and addressed the Pope and Cardinals in 
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a bold and fearless strain, exposing the folly and suicidal mad- 
“ness of their designs. He reminds Benedict of the fact that 
he had often incurred danger before from writing on this sub- 
ject to him and others, but the present matter was one of such 
importance that whoever takes it in hand should act with just 
aims, sincerity of purpose, true charity, and grave deliberation. 
He asks him, amid the growing evils of the church, what course 
he is to pursue. ‘‘ What, my father, am I to do, or what coun- 
cil do you give me? Do you think it better that I should sit 
quietly down, throw aside my pen, put my finger to my lips, 
let things take their course, and silently deplore evils which I 

_ cannot help? I fear that if I could look thus upon the calam- 
ities of my mother, she herself would deem me a degenerate 
son. Yet if I speak against those who, under the veil of unit- 
ing the Church, disturb its peace, I must at once betake myself 
to flight, and seek a hiding place from the rage and persecution 
which would rise against me on every side—to such an extent 
has a demoniac madness prevailed against the Church of God, 
and so depraved and tumultuous are our times upon which the 
ends, yea the dregs, of the world have come. What then am 
Itodo? Am I to serve the times, and, seeking to escape the 
hands of men, fallinto the hands of the living God? I have no 
doubt you will answer that it is better to obey God than men. 
I confess that this is the justest answer, which oftentimes con- 
firms my doubtful and wavering mind, rouses it when prostrate, 
goads it when slothful and torpid, and impels it to a free and 
independent evolving of the whole matter, with such ardor, that 
I thrust behind it the loss of property, personal danger, flight, 
hiding places, exile, and even death itself. I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to suppose that when I see so many learned men 
fall into egregious error, I may not be deceived; but this one 
thing I dare affirm, that if in this thing I may chance to have 
erred, or scarcely reached the hidden shrine of recondite truth, 
it is from ignorance only, not from any blind passion of the 
mind, or vain desire, for I appeal to God as my witness in the 
matter that I am not drawn to it by any hope of temporal ad- 
vantage, nor by individual hatred, but only by the purest zeal 
for a fit reformation of the Church.’’* 


* Epis. xiii. 
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Clemengis then adverts evidently to those Cardinals who had 
advised the Pope to such measures as would provoke the reta-— 
liation of a withdrawal of obedience on the part of the French 
nation. He speaks of their strange arrogance, as blinded by 
their passions, they magnify their own opinions as if none may 
think otherwise than themselves. How surprising, he says, that 
they do not understand their own interest better! Their state, 
safety, and entire authority depend upon the Church, whose 
confusion and desolation would be the consequence of the pro- 
- posed measures. ‘To say nothing of the loss of ecclesiastical 
liberty, the contempt of justice, the confusion of order, the 
neglect of discipline, the slackness of correction, the corrup- 
tion of morals, the decay of virtue, the elevation of the basest 
men to ecclesiastical dignities, the simony, cupidity, ambition, 
error and schism which would ensue—matters of small moment 
to them—ought they not to fear the dangers and risks that will 
attend their pomps, their magnificent equipages in which they 
find so much pleasure? Ye will not see, O Cardinals, given 
over to a reprobate mind, that crowding of your court. The 
wonted multitude will not press around you. You will go de- 
serted and solitary to your dwellings. The forum will be 
silent, the court mute; none will seek your venal patronage, 
your mercenary intercessions. Who will then bestow upon you 
the fat benefices of the church? Who will protect your rights 
and liberties? If taken from you, they will be given to cour- 
tiers. Your property too ample and magnificent will waste 
away, your attendance to which you can be of no further pro- 
fit, will desert you. You will be the ridicule and contempt of 
the world.’”’ Other evils that would follow the measures of the 
Papal court are noticed.. The Church would be thrown into 
confusion. The inferior orders would share the fate of their 
superiors. To have been a priest or clerk will become a matter 
of reproach. And as to literary men and scholars, what will 
they have to hope from the familiars and dependents of worldly 
princes? The witless and ignorant, “asses in coronets, so to 
speak, will be held in higher esteem than learned men.” 

Clemengis confesses that he cannot understand why such a 
suicidal cours~ as the one proposed should be adopted, except 
from the impulse of the basest passions, or the desire to fish in 
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troubled waters, or possibly the shame of returning back to 
more healthful counsels. ‘‘ Thus urged on by Tartarean furies 
to a more impetuous speed, they rush with slackened reins to 
the destruction of the Church, looking only to their own grasp- 
ing vices, choosing that every sort of desolation should come 
upon it, rather than be baulked in their wishes, although the 
course they take is the last to realize them.” 

‘He then appeals to the Church herself, and asks who 
shall deliver her from her own sons—who shall rescue her 
from tho straits into which she has fallen by means of the 
Cardinals? ‘‘Who can describe or sufficiently lament these 
evils ? 

Nec mihi si centum lingue sint, oraque centum, 
Aurea vox, &e. 


Nor if all the members of my body could melt dissolved in 
tears, could I enough set forth or deplore thy miseries.” He 
then appeals to Chyist for aid. He asks that he will purify and 
rescue his bride, the Church. 

Although this letter was written some time before Clemengis 
took his final leave of the Papal court, it shows his view of its 
policy, and his repugnance to measures which resulted in the 
withdrawal of France from Benedict’s obedience. 

The result which Clemengis feared, followed. The Pope is- 
sued his bull of excommunication against France. It was at- 
tributed—that is, its composition—to the Secretary of the Pope. 
The charge did Clemengis gross injustice. He had already 
been absent from the Papal court three months, when, at Gen- 
eva, he heard of what had occurred at Paris. He left Avignon 
in hopeless disgust. For a long time he had meditated upon 
the methods by which he might help to remove the evils under 
which the Church labored or restore her to peace. He calls 
God to witness,* that for two years before his departure, he 
had determined to leave, and was only detained by the prospect 
of realizing this hope. But when it vanished, he could remain 
no longer. He had stayed already too long for his own peace. 
“The arts of a court,” he says,t ‘“‘are what I never have 
learned, and have no wish to learn. I who carry my mind on 


* Epis. xlv. + Epis. xiv. 
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my tongue and forehead, who am but a plain man, and little of 
a courtier, know not how to flatter and intrigue and serve the 
times.” The very place moreover had become not merely dis- 
tasteful, but hateful to him. He could not breathe the atmo- 
sphere of the Papal court. His friend De Mala had died at 
Vienna. Of the cardinals generally, we have already seen 
his estimate. He turned away with disgust from a place, as he 
describes it, “‘ where as upon congenial soil, pride commands, 
ambition rules,. cruelty rages, luxury abounds, slander. carps, 
treachery betrays ; where there is no peace of mind, no quiet 
of conscience, no faith, no charity, no security; where there is 
bland compliance, the show of friendship, the concealment of 
wrong; where secret hatreds are masked by feigned words, a 
smooth forehead, but the lying show of service; where the re- 
volving wheel of fortune, which glories in changing the highest 
to the lowest, turns more rapidly than anywhere else.” _ 

But if Avignon was too distasteful to Clemengis, and the 
measures of the Papal court too madly suicidal to allow him to 
remain, there was little safety for him elsewhere. A blind and un- 
just suspicion imputed to him the commission of a deed at which 
his patriotism as well as principle shuddered. All France was in 
commotion. The Arch-criminal himself had fled, and the popular 
odium against Benedict thirsted for an object on which to heap its 
malice. Clemengis was forced to seek a place of concealment from 
the popular rage. He had bitter enemies at Paris who identified 
him with the cause of Benedict, and who misrepresented him to 
others. In the University, men like Petit and Courtecuisse, 
were of course, his violent and relentless assailants. From his 
place of refuge, Clemengis sent forth his defence addressed to 
the University. It is a noble and an able and eloquent pro- 
duction. In its tribute to the University it reminds us of Ci- 
cero’s oration for the poet Archias. To her, he confidently 
appeals, and to all that had known him at Paris, as to the cha- 
racter of his career. He triumphantly refutes the charge 
brought against him, and traces it directly to the malice of his 
enemies. Indignantly does he resent the imputation of the 
crime charged. ‘‘ Not such as this, did Nature make me. Not 
with such arts did my parents imbue my mind, nor have I been 
taught such things by your instruction and discipline. I can- 
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not believe that the grace of God would so desert me. 

Is it to be believed that I have so put off and cast aside my love 
of country which nature has made innate in even barbarian 
minds, as well as loyalty to my king, as to be willing to stain 
myself by such a parricide? Let not God suffer my life to be 
prolonged to the period when I could be capable of such a 
deed.” 

Clemengis declares that the consultation in regard to the 
bull of excommunication, was studiously concealed from him. 
It was ‘discussed in retired apartments with doors locked and 
as few witnesses as possible,” to keep it from his knowledge. 
His views were only too well known. Once before, when a simi- 
lar measure was agitated, a cardinal had come to him from the 
Pope to engage his pen. He promptly refused the application. 
It was said that the Pope had commanded it. Clemengis re- 
plied, “If he makes it a command, I know what I shall do. I 
will sooner renounce his service than obey.” 

In this strain Clemengis defended himself before the Uni- 
versity. Meanwhile he anxiously sought the aid of his friends. 
He wrote to the king’s secretary, to the Duke of Aquitaine 
and others, exculpating himself, and urging them to use their 
influence in behalf of an innocent man exposed to persecution. 
The pardon of the king was at last obtained. But the interval 
was long and trying. Clemengis could not appear in public to 
refute his slanderers. He was in fact driven from his prebend 
at Langres, and forced to seek a refuge where he could find it. 
Some urged his exile, some his imprisonment, some would dis- 
possess him of the only benefice he held in the kingdom, 
“more perhaps to sieze upon it themselves, than from pure 
hatred.” There were others who urged the infliction of still 
more severe punishment, without waiting for the proof of his 
criminality or any judicial accusations. The consequence was 
that he could scarcely find a refuge in the kingdom. He in 
fact removed from place to place, although his principal retreat 
was in the convent of the Carthusians at Valfonds.* Even 
after he had received the king's pardon, and was restored to 
his favor, he seems often to have passed back and forth between 
this place and Langres. He describes} his fountain as ‘not 


* Apud fontem in bosco. ¢ Epis. xcii. 
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that of Castalia or Helicon, celebrated of old by the poets as 
giving energy to genius, because of the presence of the Muses 
by which they were inhabited. My fountain has no Muses, no 
Apollo to preside over their choir. He who is the God of 
science, who teaches men by his inward inspiration, inflames 
their hearts, purifies their affections, enlightens their eyes, 
cleanses them of their pollutions, strengthens the feeble, makes 
the sterile fruitful, refreshes dry hearts with fountains of liv- 
ing water, he is worshipped here by the Catholic inhabitants of 
the place with sincere religion. or unless we are enlightened 
by his sacred light, our eyes are closed in darkness, our under- 
standing is blinded, our minds grow sluggish, our barren hearts 
produce no fruit; but when that Spirit has breathed upon our 
minds, he dispels the darkness, removes the blindness. He 
drives the night away and pours light into the lurking places 
of our souls.” 

It was here in his season of adversity—so Clemengis con- 
fesses—that he learned some lessons, that he had never learned 
before, and was taught as he had been no where else. To em- 
ploy his leisure, he turned his attention to the study of the 
Bible. It was of necessity as well as choice, almost his only 
book. He had read and learned to prize it before, but now it 
acquired a new familiarity, and a new value. He humbly re- 
cognized the hand of God in that persecution which drove him 
aside from the vain and bustling current.of the world, to com- 
mune with his own heart and with God. In the first place that 
he might bring back himself and his guilt-laden conscience to 
God. Then that after his long reading of secular eloquence 
and heathen writers, over whom he had spent no little time, he 
might betake himself at length to the investigation of the 
sacred canon, explaining it mystically and healthfully, with the 
highest zest—reading which now is -almost the only thing 
through the grace of Christ to give him delight, and in which 
if genius and study fail to aid his progress, he derives more 
advantage and real knowledge, than in his whole previous life 
at the University of Paris. 

Clemengis never appeared again before the world in a public 
' station, except as he was made archdeacon of Bayeux—an office 
he held for several years. But neither his thoughts nor his 
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pen were idle. He was a close and deeply interested observer 
of passing events. His extensive correspondence, kept him 
well informed of the movements of the day. In his humble 
retreat he was busy with book and pen, and though hidden from 
the eyes of the world, reached those minds that moved Chris- 
tendom. Here he wrote in all probability, those pamphlets on 
the condition of the Church, those searching exposures of ec- 
clesiastical abuses and corruptions, those Scriptural rebukes of 
prevalent iniquity, whose republication by Hutten in the time 
of Luther, soon gave the name of Clemengis an honored place 
in the Index Expurgatorius. With Gerson and D’Ailly, his 
intimacy was still maintained. His acquaintance with Scriptu- 
ral truth, and his knowledge from personal observation of the 
anti-Christian corruption of Papal courts, made him more des- 
pondent than they in the cause of reform. The Council of 
Pisa in 1409, may have excited in him a temporary hope, but as 
we read his account of the Council which followed three years 
later at Rome, and see the style of deserved ridicule in which 
he notices it, we feel that his ideas of reform were of another 
kind than General Councils were wont to cherish. 

All experience confirmed his doubts. The Council of Pisa, 
in attempting to depose two Popes, in order to elect another, 
only aggravated the difficulty by giving the Church a third 
head. Meanwhile violence and corruption and every kind of 
license had risen to such a pitch that Christendom, like a fever- 
ed patient, turning restless from side to side, changing the 
place but keeping the pain, demanded that another .Council 
should be assembled. In spite of the reluctance of John 
XXIII., the Emperor extorted from him a summons for one to 
meetat Constance. It met in October, 1414. From all parts of 
Europe, with few exceptions, its members came; Kings or their 
deputies, Princes, Lords, Nobles, Bishops, Doctors, Priests, and 
all the splendor and all the scum that might be supposed to attend 
such an assemblage. To Nicholas de Baya his friend, clerk of 
the Court of Parliament, Clemengis had already written on the 
importance of selecting the right sort of men as deputies to the 
Council. He duly appreciated the important influence which it 
must of necessity exért upon the condition of Europe. Great re- 
sults depended on its decisions, and its decisions (how little respect 
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for its inspired infallibility, to which absurd claim Huss fell a 
martyr,) upon its internal constitution. Its health might be 
the health, its infirmity the sickness of the world. Already 
there had been conventions, and assemblies, and plans and dis- 
cussions to secure the peace of the Church, but all these had 
proved futile. The evil had only become more aggravated. 
The grand cause of the evil had not been understood. The 
physicians did not comprehend the nature of the disease. An- 
other course must be pursued than had been hitherto. Yet 
there was danger that the old track would be followed. Mul- 
titudes—so he had understood—were going to the Council, not 
so much to seek the peace and welfare of the Church, as to se- 
cure themselves prebends. Some would go with great rolls of 
petitions, some with letters commendatory from princes, to re- 
ceive collations and dues, almost all seeking their own not the 
things of Jesus Christ, or those that tend to peace. All these 
things would but tend to aggravate the schism. Men must be 
selected for this work whose cupidity was not greater than their 
desire for the peace of the Church, men alien to ambitious 
aims, inspired by holy zeal and sincere love—who would not 
for the sake of gain, fawn upon the Popes, dip into party in- 
trigue, or prefer their own interests to the welfare of the 
Church. Who could look for “ unity of the Spirit in the bonds 
of peace,” amid huge ambitions, ruinous compliances and party 
conflicts? By such things as these the Holy Spirit, the great 
author of peace, is not wont to be invoked, but to be driven 
away. Indeed the problem was, and Clemengis saw it, to bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean, and no Bishop, King or Em- 
peror could solve it. 

His representations were not without their influence. Gerson 
was chosen among the deputation to the Council. Other French- 
men of a kindred spirit were found upon the national repre- 
sentation. But their efforts were more than counterbalanced 
by the interested advocates of prevalent abuses. The City of 
Constance felt their presence to be a curse. It would take 
thirty years moreover—so it was said—to restore its morals 
to what they were before the Council was assembled. None 
could have felt the public calamity of such results as attended 
its action, more than Clemengis. He saw everything else post- 
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poned to make way for the election of a new pontiff. Benedict 
he considered, from his personal knowledge, the ablest and best 
of all the candidates for the office. He saw him, however, 
thrown overboard by the Council along with his rivals without 
the least scruple or hesitation. He saw the subject of reform, 
so urgently pressed by some, almost utterly ignored by the 
vast majority. He saw intrigue, and ambition, and cupidity 
turning the Council into a scene of hypocrisy ani broils, of 
bargain and sale. His indignation was aroused, as his anxieties 
were excited. On hearing that the election of a new Pope was 
to be urged in despite and in precedence of all measures of re- 
form, he wrote a letter to the Council full of wise suggestions, 
deeply imbued with an evangelical spirit. Much of it, indeed, 
conveyed in the gentlest manner the severest rebuke. Weighed 
in the scales of this letter, the infallibility of General Councils, 
the idol worshipped at Constance—and thrust into the place 
of the vacant pontificate—comes short. Clemengis’ words, ad- 
dressed to a body of Christian men, might have had some 
weight. They could scarcely have failed to produce a deep 
and abiding effect. But as it was, they were only pearls cast 
before swine. The futile issue of the Council must have filled 
the measure of Clemengis’ despondency to the brim. ll his 
predictions were more than fulfilled. His friend and associate 
Gerson, never returned to Paris. He died a poor exile, and 
Europe forgot that in the stranger who seemed the humblest 
member of the Carthusian monastery at Lyons, one of the 
ablest minds of the age, had been withdrawn from the stage 
where his heart had been sickened with disgust and his life had 
been wasted in hopeless toil. . 

Clemengis could not again be drawn out from his retirement. 
His pen doubtless was busy many years later in the produc- 
tion of works well worthy of being rescued from oblivion, and in 
which as in a faithful mirror we see the features of his times; for 
he is said to have survived* until about the year 1440, and con- 
sequently to have reached the full period of three-score years 
and ten. Most probably his health, always infirm, interfered 
’ with his activity. He may have shrunk from that prominence 
of position to which his talents entitled him, partly from a 

* Van der Hardt. 
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clear apprehension of the incongruity between his own convic- 
tions, and the ecclesiastical condition of his country; or he may 
have felt that after the execution of Huss and Jerome, death 
was likely to be the penalty of too great freedom of speech. 
But whether these considerations had weight with him or not, 
he had seen enough of a world from too rude contact with 
which he shrunk instinctively back. He knew but too well the 
impiety and atheism that ruled the Church under the guise of 
sanctity; and whether he suspected it or not, it is probable 
that more good was accomplished by his writings a century 
after his death—when they were eagerly caught up by the 
Reformers and circulated over Europe—than he, by any other 
method, could have accomplished in his lifetime. 

Such a man is most valuable to us as a witness. His letters 
bring us behind the scenes. His incorruptible integrity, his sound 
common sense, his sagacity and penetration mark him as the 
very man whom we of this nineteenth century would depute 
to go back to the age of John XXIII. and of John Huss, and 
tell us by pictures presented to our eyes, what was doing then. 

At another time, we may take occasion to advert to his works; 
but for the present we dismiss him as one of the most vigorous 
thinkers, eloquent writers, and learned men of his age—a man 
in earnest; a conscientious devotee of truth; a friend of pure 
religion ; a reader and a lover of the Bible, with which his wri- 
tings betray a surprising familiarity. 
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ARTICLE V. 


. The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry WapswortH LoNnGFELLow. 


Boston : Ticknor & Fields, 1856. pp. 316. 


. Poems. By Cuartes Kinestey, author of “ Amyas Leigh,” 


‘“‘ Hypatia,’’ &c. Same publishers. 1856. pp. 284. 


. The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. A new Edition, 


carefully corrected by the last London Edition. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay. New-York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 2 volumes. 
pp. 312, 300. 


. Poems. By Roxsert Brownine. A new Edition. Boston: 


Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 2 vols. pp. 384, 416. 


. The Panorama, and other Poems. By Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. pp. 141. 


. Poems. By James Russert Lowet. Sixth Edition. Same 


publishers. 1854. pp. 251, 254. 


. The Poetical Works of WILLIAM MoTHERWELL. With a Memoir 


of his Life. A new Edition, containing his posthumous Writings. 
Same publishers. Two volumes in one. pp. 327, 187. 


. English Songs, and other small Poems. By Barry CoRNWALL. 


A new and enlarged Edition. Same publishers. pp. 387. 


. Poems. By RicnarpD CHENEVIX TRENCH, author of “The 


Study of Words,” &. New York: Redfield. 1856. pp. 336. 
Poems and Ballads. By GERatp Massry. Containing the 
Ballads of Babe Christobel. Printed from the third London 
Edition, with several new Poems never before published. New 
York: J.C. Derby. pp. 228. 

Lilian and other Poems. By WintHRop MacwwortH PRAED. 
Now first collected. New York: Redfield. pp. 290. 

Voices from the Mountains and from the Crowd. By CHARLES 
Mackay. Boston: Ticknor & Co. pp. 373. 

The New Pastoral. By Tuomas BucHanan Reap. Philadel- 
phia: Parry & McMillan. pp. 252. 

Plays and Poems. By Grorce H. Boxer. In two volumes. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 


WE suppose that our readers are not so much as we re- 
viewers in the way of looking up the poetry of the time, and 
for their gratification we have gathered together the bouquet 
which we now present. The flowers are not all of equal beauty 
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or fragrance; but as a whole they are well worth examination, 
and may be productive of much enjoyment. 

We were, not very long since, looking at the Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, when, meeting 
an artist, we began, naturally enough, a slight discussion upon 
ancient and modern masters. He presently avowed it as his opin- 
ion, that there are more painters of a high order now alive than 
were ever before living at any one time. The opinion startled 
us, when he began deliberately to mention the names of the 
men—German, French, English, American—which gave at 
least plausibility to his opinion, and so came much nearer to 
drawing us over to it than we expected. 

It would certainiy startle men of classic tastes if we should 
avow any such opinion in regard to poetry; and yet our 
younger readers, who have freshly inhaled the sweetness of the 
rhymed wisdom of the time as it blossomed to them, would not 
think the opinion so absurd—and the most ardent admirer of 
past times, would find that the heresy has more to say for 
itself than he would imagine. He looks at things too much in 
the gross, and pronounces that because there is no Homer, no 
Milton, no Shakspeare, that it is preposterous to talk of poets 
of a high order. But Hayden has taught us by example, and 
Ruskin by precept, that large pictures are not always high art; 
and that as true feeling and power may be shown in a cabinet- 
gem, as in a historical monster, forty feet by twenty. 

There is an unquestionable family likeness, on the whole, in 
the poetry of the time, as the reader may see by glancing over 
the titles at the head of this Article, and thinking over what 
he knows of them. Let us see if we can gather up some of 
these family features, before we proceed. to any individual 
analysis, extract, or criticism. 

In almost all there is a something which, comparing them 
with the poets before Coleridge, we may call mystic. Pope, 
Gray, Campbell, and the rest up to, and including, Scott, had 
a straight forward and plain object in each poem, which they 
carried out to the end. But the recent schools, almost all of 
them, envelop their meaning, more or less, in myths, fancies, 
allegories, or other unusual shapes; and even when the poem 
is not so constructed, a romantic or involved aspect is given to 
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it by its peculiar style or some quaint fantasy. We are not 
prepared wholly to blame this; it is a reiiction from our prosaic 
commercial times. Poetry is in the heart of man, and must 
come out in some form; perhaps it is natural that where there is 
much poetry in even external life, there should be less enwrap- 
ping of the heart in it in books, and, on the other hand, in an 
age of stocks and railways, that human hearts should surround 
themselves with arbors of their own planting, to fence out the 
garish light and too curious eye. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to settle the question whether 
there be more genius in a poem like the Iliad, or one like the 
Christabel. We must learn to understand that both are great, 
and that instead of rigid standards in such cases, the freer the 
career the better for truth and genius both. Ruskin in his last 
volume—the third—of ‘‘ Modern Painters” defines poetry to be 
the suggestion, by the imagination, of noble grounds for noble emo- 
tions. Without adopting this fully, the reader will be set think- 
ing by it sufficiently for our present purpose. The Prometheus 
Bound, of Aischylus, and the Prometheus Unbound, of Shelley, 
may be taken as fair examples of the two forms of poetry, in- 
asmuch as successive generations of classic men acknowledge 
the greatness of the former, and the latter is certainly inten- 
sitive of the “Lake school.” Yet both are “of imagination 
all compact,” and both give, through it, this suggestion of noble 
emotions on noble grounds. 

The reader, then, will come to the examination of these po- 
ems in a truer spirit, if he quite discharge from his mind the 
impression that poetry must conform to any one of the classic 
standards, whether the special irregularity of Pindar, or the 
special regularity of Pope. We should not give much for the 
fancy or taste of a man who did not appreciate the Dunciad, 
and still less for his who could see nothing in a Greek dithy- 
rambic. But why insist upon stretching every thing on one 
bed? Why not allow the freedom and variety every where 
visible in the universe ? 

But while recent poetry has this mystic form, it is remark- 
able that its aim is mainly practical. We may say, indeed, 
that the poet is, as to his thain character, always a reformer. 
He sees too deeply into the reality of things not to know that 
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virtue is wisdom. Even when he pursues the wrong path, like 
poor Burns, he generally points out the right path to others, 
and when his music is perverted to evil, it is with a conscious 
sense of degradation ; for poetry was born for the service of re- 
ligion and the highest is its most appropriate sphere. 

But poetry is too susceptible not to be influenced by the 
spirit of the age, and hence whatever form it now took, it must 
of necessity he in spirit and essence practical. We mean by 
this, not only that there is good hidden in it somewhere, but 
that there is direct and earnest aim at an impression—a moral. 
The age when poets sung like birds, or like children, has passed 
away ; for some cause they have taken to heart the sins and 
the sorrows of mankind, political, social, and ecclesiastical, and 
it is as much as they can do to avoid being didactic, and invad- 
ing the pulpit. They yearn to teach; they “have a mission ;”’ 
they press upon mankind their follies and their duty ; the phi- 
losophy of the age is much of it in metrical forms. This is not 
only true of clergymen, like Trench and Kingsley.; we find it 
equally in Longfellow and Mrs. Browning. 

The transition is natural here to another characteristic. 
Poetry now is hopeful ; trustful; looking out for a better time— 
a millennium in some form. It would be a tempting subject to 
look at this as an indication of a great and common movement in 
the heart of humanity towards the time of which holy men have 
spoken. Certainly poetry is now enthusiastic. The age of mere 
worldliness as in Moore and Scott, and the writers of their time 
is past; the age of skepticism beginning in the last century, and 
ending with Byron and his imitators, is equally forgotten and dis- 
tasteful ; the age of faith, of trust, of spirituality, beginning with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, manifests itself through the genius 
of our time. In spite of all that seems opposed to hopefulness ; 
in spite of the revival of the war-spirit ; of the ferocity of po- 
litics ; of the want of dignity in legislation; of the want of 
fineness in the intercourse of society, or of social organization ; 
and above all, notwithstanding the tendency in the Church to 
division and alienation instead of unity and Catholicity—still, 
the poet, strong in a faith which seems to spring from within, 
and to belong to all alike, believes in progress, the coming, even 
the speedy coming, of a good that is to be ultimate. He 
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says to the world, like the Abbot in the Lord of the Isles, 
who came to excommunicate the Bruce : 


O’ermastered still by high behest 
I bless thee, and thou shalt be blest! 


or like the old prophet called to curse Israel : 


—How shall I curse whom the Lord hath not cursed? Or how shall 
I defy, whom the Lord hath not defied? How goodly are thy tents, 0 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel ! 


If the poet be a creator, if he be of a high order of mind, 
if he catch like the mountain tops, the first rays of the coming 
orb, then is this universal tendency in poetry one of great in- 
terest to mankind. God’s prophets in ancient times were poets, 
and the awe of inspiration in simple ages gathered around 
their bards, and this at least is true, that there is something 
kindred to the highest truths in the exaltation of the grander 
imaginations. It is when the mightiest poets, the most eloquent 
orators, rise-to the very zenith of their power, that they utter 
their sublimest truths; it is then that their sphere touches most 
nearly the inspiration of the Almighty. Imagination is a won- 
derful gift, and never did its power more sublimely assert itself 
than when it comes forth from the very centre of a matter-of- 
fact age, and raises up to its “highest heaven,” the dusty deni- 
zens of such a world as ours. Its province then is only second 
to the office of religion itself. 

It is then, a fatal error to lose sight of poetry in considering 
the signs of the times. Indeed, there is something solemn al- 
ways, in a great, general movement; one that reaches multi- 
tudes; that impels masses. Such moveménts are tidal; they 
indicate a common celestial force, as well as a common terres- 
trial impulse. And, in proportion to the value and force 
of the minds thus reached, is the value and force of the move- 
ment itself. We know that the grandest movements may begin 
with the commonest people, but even then they do not end 
there; the highest minds catch and reflect the:central orb. 

There is great richness in much of the present poetry. The 
imagery is profuse as though there were no end to it, and there 
is often great ripeness and mellowness of expression. This 
began with Byron, Shelley and Keats, and the school has per- 
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petuated itself in this respect, while it has gained in its 


morale. 
Thus in Trench: 


The slanted columns of the noon-day light, 
Let down into the bosom of the hills, 

Or, sunset, that with golden vapor bright 
The purple mountains fills— 


So Buchanan Read : 


Alone from out the stubble piped the quail, 

And croaked the crow through all the dreamy gloom ; 
Alone the pheasant, drumming in the vale, 

Made echo to the distant cottage loom. 


Amid all this, in this most cheerless air, 
And where the woodbine shed upon the porch 
Its crimson leaves, as if the Year stood there 
Firing the floor with his inverted torch— 


And Lowell: 


Here ever hum the golden bees 

Underneath full blossomed trees, 

At once with glowing fruit and flowers crowned ;— 
The sand is so smooth, the yellow sand, 

That thy keel will not grate, as it touches the land ; 
All around, with a slumberous sound 

The singing waves slide up the strand— 


And Emerson : 


When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 

Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 

With a color of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats 

Turns the sod to violets.— 


So Mrs. Browning: 


O poets! from a maniac’s tongue, 

Was poured the deathless singing ! 

O Christians! at your cross of hope 

A hopeless hand was clinging ! 

O men! this man, in brotherhood 

Your weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace 
And died while ye were smiling! 
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It may be in consequence of the antagonism with the age 
of which we have spoken, that fine delicacy of fancy is charac- 
teristic of the poetry of our time. Not even the Greek cho- 
ruses; not even Shakspeare, or Spenser, or the delicate touches 
in the older dramatists, or in the lyrics of England, exceed 
some of the fanciés of the poetry from Coleridge to our days. 
- It shows how thoroughly poetry is a passion born with the poet, 
how unbought and unborrowed it is, that in an age and in coun- 
tries that value most of all rude courage, and strength, and that 
demand tangible results, money and land, power and office, to 
gain their respect or homage,—an age and countries where 
the rough masses gain every day more control, that fancies 
delicate as Ariel and tinted like rose-leaves are ever playing 
around our poets. How should they ever find time, or gain a 
spot sufficiently sheltered to nurse these imaginings? Yet if 
there be any one thing that is beyond almost everything else— 
unless it be its yearning for the golden age to come—the trait of 
both the English and American poetry of the time, it is this. 

Thus in Praed’s Lilian throughout, as, for example, where 
the ‘headless’ maiden recovers her reason : 


Strange thoughts are glimmering round her ; 
Deeper and deeper her cheek is glowing, 
Quicker and quicker her breath is flowing, 
And her eye gleams out from its long, dark lashes, 
Fast and full, unnatural flashes ; 
For hurriedly and wild 
Doth reason pour her hidden treasures, 
Of human griefs and human pleasures, 
Upon her new-found child. 


Mingled with Praed’s fancy, there is a very peculiar quict 
humor : 


By this the storm had fleeted by ; 
And the moon with a quiet smile looked out 
From the glowing arch of a cloudless sky, 
Flinging her silvery beams about 
On rock, tree, wave, and gladdening all 
With just as miscellaneous bounty, 
As Isabel’s, whose sweet smiles fall 


In half an hour on half the county. 
* * * * 
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And his shield he bound his arm around, 
His shield, whose dark and dingy round, 
Naught human could get through ; 
Heavy and thick as a wall of brick, 
But not so heavy and not so thick 
As Roberts’s Review. 


Praed reminds us of Drake, whose fancy was even finer—finer 
perhaps than that of any one since Shakspeare. There is surely 
no spiriting more delicate since the Tempest and Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream than the Culprit Fay. Thus, the gathering of 


elves: 


They came from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen ; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rock’d about in the evening breeze ; 
Some from the hum-bird’s downy nest— 
They had driven him out by elfin power, 
And, pillow’d on plumes of his rainbow breast, 
Had slumber’d there till the charmed hour ; 
Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid ; 
And some had opened the four-o’clock, 
And stole within its purple shade. 


The Culprit Fay must catch a drop of water from the stur- 
geon’s leap. Afraid of the water-sprites, he must find a boat: 


He cast a sadden’d look around, 
But he felt new joy his bosom swell, 
When, glittering on the shadow’d ground, 
He saw a purple muscle-shell ; 
Thither he ran, and he bent him low, 
He heaved at the stern and he heaved at the bow, 
And he pushed her over the yielding sand, 
Till he came to the verge of the haunted land. 
She was as lovely a pleasure boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in, 
For she glow’d with purple paint without, 
And shone with silvery pearl within ; 
A sculler’s notch in the stern he made, 
An oar he shaped of the bootle blade, 
Then sprung to his seat with a lightsome leap, 
And launched afar on the calm, blue deep. 
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The imps of the river yell and rave ; 
They had no power above the wave, 
But they heaved the billow before the prow, 
And they dash’d the surge against her side, 
And they struck her keel with jerk and blow, 
Till the gunwale bent to the rocking tide. 
She wimpled about to the pale moonbeam, 
Like a feather that floats on a wind-toss’d stream ; 
And momently athwart her track 
The quarl uprear’d his island back, 
And the fluttering scallop behind would float, 
And patter the water about the boat ; 
But he bail’d her out with his colen-bell, 
And he kept her trimm’d with a wary tread, 
While on every side like lightning fell 
The heavy strokes of his bootle blade. 


He gains the drop of water, and the river nymphs speed him 
on his way. Have our readers seen the picture in the Diissel- 
dorf gallery, of ‘‘ The Elves ?” 


Around, their limbs the sea-nymphs lave, 
With snowy arms half-swelling out, 
While on the gloss’d and gleamy wave 
Their sea-green ringlets loosely float ; 
They swim around with smile and song ; 
They press the bark with pearly hand, 
And gently urge her course along, 
Toward the beach of speckled sand ; 
And as he lightly leap’d to land, 
They bade adieu with nod and bow, 
They gayly kiss’d each little hand, 
And dropped in the crystal deep below. 


Our modern poets excel much more than the inveterate ad- 
nmirers of the classics are willing to allow, in fine expression, and 
those easy turns of phrase that thrill the nerves with pleasure. 
Halleck, as is well known, here bears the palm. We would prove 
it by extracts, only that we might as well quote from Childe 
Harold or the Declaration of Independence. Our readers have 
Halleck by heart. Willis is another example; but we meet 
with the same difficulty in showing it. One might as well quote 
Hohenlinden. But look at these lines of E. C. Pinckney: 

For them, upon that dancing spray, 
The free bird sits and sings, 


And glittering insects flit about 
Upon delighted wings. 
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For them that brook, the brakes among, 
Murmurs its small and drowsy song; 
For them the many-color’d clouds 
Their shapes diversify, 
And change at once, with smiles and frowns, 
The expression of the sky. 
* * * * * * 
Exchanging lustre with the sun 
A part of day she strays— 
A glancing, living, human smile 
On Nature’s face she plays. 
* * * * * 
Their sun declines not. in the sky, 
Nor are their wishes cast, 
Like shadows of the afternoon, 
Repining towards the past. 


So Prentice :— 


And yonder western throng of clouds 
Retiring from the sky, 

So calmly move, so softly glow, 
They seem to Fancy’s eye 

Bright creatures of a better sphere, 

Come down at noon to worship here, 

And from their sacrifice of love 

Returning to their home above. 


Every one knows how Longfellow excels in this curious felicity. 
We will only remind the reader of ‘The Beleaguered City,” 
and “The Village Blacksmith.” 

Whittier is by no means faultless ; and one of his most serious 
faults as an artist is, that he overlays every thing by prolixity. 
But how naturally this thought glides into rhythm, like a brook 
singing through a wood :— 


Not his the song whose thunderous chime 
Eternal echoes render— 

The- mournful Tuscan’s haunted rhyme, 
And Milton’s starry splendor ! 

But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature’s bosom nearer ? 

Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer ? 


Through all his tuneful art, how strong 
The human feeling gushes! 

The very moonlight of his song 
Is warm with smiles and blushes ! 
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Give lettered pomp to teeth of time, 
So “Bonnie Doon” but tarry ; 

Blot out the Epic’s stately rhyme, 
But spare his Highland Mary! 


A similar example is Holmes’ magnificent lyric on the 
breaking up of Old Ironsides. But it is too familiar to quote. 
Nor is the modern poetry destitute, in connection with this, 
of the accuracy of description that belonged to Byron and to 
Cowper. A gentleman just returned from Europe informs us 
that Byron’s descriptions are inevitable ; the moment he saw a 
place or thing described in Childe Harold, he knew it by the won- 
derful word-painting. In him indeed, a fine imagination mingles 
with the accurate limning, while in Cowper and Crabbe, it is 
more like the curious Dutch painting. We have specimens of 
both in American poetry. Of the first let us mention Freneau: 
By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In habit for the chase arrayed, 


The hunter still the deer pursues— 
The hunter and the deer, a shade! 


And Dana :— 


But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 

The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently. 


Bryant :— 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 

To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep. 


Vainly, the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Of the second kind we quote a few lines from Carlos 
Wilcox :— 
The thistle down, 
Seen high and thick, by gazing up beside 
Some shading object, in a silver shower 
Plumb down, and slower than the slowest snow, 
Through all the sleepy atmosphere descends ; 
And where it lights, though on the steepest roof, 
Or smallest spire of grass, remains unmoved. 
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The “New Pastoral,’ by Buchanan Read, is the most re- 
markable poem, in this respect, since the Task. Not one man 
in ten thousand would have the courage to venture upon such 
minute and homely description. To call it graphie, is feeble. 
We quote a dozen lines, which may be matched by about five 
hundred. For instance : 


The rattling wagon, out of joint and loose, 
With temporary seats, and difficult 
For unaccustomed riders ; 


Where the poetry is as hard as riding in the wagon. Or this: 


Behold 
The yellow, dainty-pinioned swarm arise, 
On simultaneous wings, as soars a flame ; 
Or, settling where the small spring blots the dust, 
Glow like a golden group of butter-cups. 


Did the reader ever see those little yellow butterflies, in the 
road, beside a Pennsylvania wheat-field ? 
Look at this picture— 


The aspen only feels a phantom breath ; 
Beneath the great tree’s shadow.in the field 
The silent cattle stand; and in the cool 

Deep shade of garden shrubs the fowls are hid, 
Fluttering the dust upon their wings. 


Or on this— 


Still at her wheel 
Olivia dreams with misty, brooding eye, 
While flies the flax beneath her fingers warm, 
And on the spindle grows the oval spool. 


Did the reader ever see a rolling-mill ?— 


Or stand, admiring, where the hammer huge 
_Falls on the white hot metal, at each blow 
Filling the space with sudden rain of fire ; 

Or how the hungry rollers take the mass, 

And yield, at length, the long and slender bars. 


Edgar A. Poe excels all men—unless it be Coleridge—in one 
kind of poetry; that in which not only the sound is echo of the 
sense, but the very sound and music of the thought is echoed 
back, from the wonderful shaping of the rhythmic lines. For 
instance : 
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For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


Or the sleigh-bells :— 


Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells— 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells,! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


Or the Raven :— 


Open here I flung the shutter, 
When, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepp’d a stately raven 
Of the saintly days of yore ; 
Not the least obeisance made he ; 
Not an instant stopp’d or stay’d he ; 
But with mein of lord or lady, 
Perch’d above my chamber door— 
Perch’d upon a bust of Pallas 
Just above my chamber door— 
Perch’d and sat, and nothing more. 


Mrs. Browning deserves a place by herself, not as illustra- 
tive of any one characteristic of poetry, but for analysis as 
herself a great and wonderful creation. Certainly, no woman 
of modern times is equal to her, unless it be Madame de Stael, 
and it would be difficult to find, in any age, a third who is 
worthy to be grouped with them. We hesitate not to say, that 
there are respects in which Mrs. Browning is more sublime 
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than Milton. In sustained imagination, in the bringing before 
the mind a definite, massive and entire creation, and in that 
~ exquisite finish and command of language which he learned 
from his thorough study of the Greek tragedy, no one would 
think of comparing any woman with Milton. But he fails in 
what we may venture to call evangelical sublimity. Paradise 
Lost is Hebrew material wrought by Greek hands, as we see 
whenever we glance at Paradise Regained. The difficulty was 
not in the want of genius, perhaps; it lay in the want of a 
thorough sympathy with the peculiar work of Redemption. 
The reader has seen the Christ-pictures of the German school— 
the Christus Consolator of Ary Sheffer, for example—or he has 
read in Longfellow’s Hyperion the legend of the Christ of 
Andernach. These give some idea of the tenderness and exqui- 
site humanity of Mrs. Browning’ s view of wrens tat an idea 
certainly greatly wanting in Milton. 

The sublimity, again, of Milton is what we may call, for 
want of a better name, material. His genius is like that of 
“ Belshezzar’” Martin, who has illustrated him. He piles up 
magnificent masses, until they cover all the ground within your 
sight, and stretch away into the dim distance— 


Where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave; nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures gray’n ; 
The roof was fretted gold. 


If, even, we admit that there is connected with this material- 
ism much of the moral sublime, still it must be acknowledged, 
that it is the sublime of Auschylus, or at very farthest of Isaiah ; 
a Pagan greatness, or at highest, that of a vast, cavernous and 
uncertain preparatory condition. It is not Jesus of Nazareth, 
but the Utterer of the Law on Sinai, or the Lord seated upon 
the Throne, high and lifted up, of the great prophet. Yet, it 
is plain, that as Redemption is the mightiest work the universe 
has yet known, or perhaps can know, that the clearest appre- 
hension of it, and the sublimest aspirations born of it, must be 
the very highest style of thought and feeling. This is what we 
mean by evangelical sublimity—the feeling of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians ; of the Communion Address and Prayer of our 
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Lord. The nearest approach to the Omnipotent must be the 
nearest approach to the true sublime, and this must be found 
in the clearest apprehension and deepest feeling of the God- 
Man and the Incarnation. 

We do not mean that Mrs. Browning has produced such a 
poem as may be—perhaps will be—written on this subject. It 
seems simple, a child may understand it, and it is natural that 
many a poet may think that he has gone quite beyond it, as 
any man may get beyond the Atlantic Ocean, by skimming its 
surface in a steam-ship. But the angels bend down continually 
to look into it, and it is nothing less than the central idea of 
Eternity and Infinity. A feeble woman then, of course, has 
not produced anything like a fitting epic of Incarnation, but the 
impartial reviewer is bound to say, that no uninspired mortal, 
in any extended poem, has yet come so near to it as has Mrs. 
Browning in her Drama of Exile and Seraphim. We know the 
boldness of this. Weremember Dante and Spenser, but they 
do not give us pause, because they do not quite touch the evan- 
gelical sphere; and no uninspired man does, unless the reader 
call Bunyan a poet, which indeed, in many respects, he was. 
In that case, we certainly should not place Mrs. Browning in 
competition. 

Of uninspired writers, then, we say, Mrs. Browning has pro- 
duced the greatest extended poem of the Redemption of man. 
We will analyze the Seraphim, which on the whole, we think 
the greater. It will be new, we know, to many even of our 
most cultivated readers. Rapidly as the circle of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s admirers increases, this poem “has not had its fame.” 

The dedication shows the spirit in which the poem was 
written. It is inscribed to her father: “ You,” she says, “are 
a witness how if this art of poetry had been a less earnest object 
to me, it must have fallen from exhausted hands before this 
day; you, who hold with me over all sense of loss and tran- 
siency, one hope by one Name.’”’ The late H. B. Wallace, 
wrote an elaborate, and we think, conclusive essay, to show 
that the highest art is only possible when it is born in a deep 
religious spirit and lavished on a religious object, because only 
then can the soul be wrought into a sufficiently intense frame 
for the highest art. If this apply to painting, sculpture and 
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architecture, a fortiori is it applicable to the greater art of 
poetry. . In all the other arts, the limitation from the material 
in which they are wrought is very great; the idea of painter, 
sculptor, architect, can find but imperfect expression in pigment 
or marble; but in poetry, though no words can fully express 
the great idea, yet the limitation is vastly less. 

The motto of the Seraphim, is from Giles Fletcher : 


“T look for angels’ songs, and hear Him ery.” 


There are two parts. The time is the Crucifixion, and in the 
first part, “the Father of the Crucified has directed towards 
earth the angels of his heaven, of whom all have departed 
except the two Seraphim, Ador and Zerah. The place is the 
outer side of the shut heavenly gate.” Ador is.an archangel; 
Zerah not of so high an order. Zerah hesitates to go to the 

earth which he—we had almost said she—has never visited 
~ since the fall. Ador urges their departure in obedience to the 
command of God. While Zerah lingers, Ador says: 


O gaze not backward through the gate! 
God fills our heaven with God’s own solitude, 
Till all its pavements glow: 
His Godhead being no more subdued 
By itself, to glories low, 
Which seraphs can sustain ; 
What if thou, in gazing so, 
, Should behold but only one 
Attribute, the veil undone— 
And that the one to which we press 
Nearest, for its gentleness— 
Ay, His love! 
How the deep ecstatic pain, 
Thy being’s strength would capture! 
Without a language for the rapture, 
Without a music strong to come 
And set the adoration free, 
Forever, ever, wouldst thou be 
Amid the general chorus dumb, 
God-stricken to seraphic agony ! 


Ador encourages Zerah to descend, and describes the beauty 
of nature, but Zerah draws powerfully the picture of sin and 
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the change wrought by it. Ador inquires encouragingly why 
he should fear earth, and asks: 


Hast thou seen it since—the change? 


To which Zerah gives this beautiful reply: 


Nay! or wherefore should I fear 
To look upon it now? 

I have beheld the ruined things 
Only in depicturings 

Of angels sent on earthward mission ; 

Strong one, e’en upon thy brow 

When, with task completed, given 

Back to us, in that transition 

I have beheld thee silent stand, 

Abstracted in the seraph band— 
Without a smile in heaven. 


In the second part, they have descended and hover in mid- 
air, above Judea. Ador and Zerah are a little apart from the 
angelic hosts. Zerah does not understand the great Event, 
knowing only that Christ had gone to the earth. Ador directs 
his attention downward. Zerah is unwilling to look, and the 
turning away to other places furnishes a fine prelude of prepa- 
ation. Gradually he comes to realize the Fact. For the descrip- 
tion of the awful scene, the reader is referred to the book. 

We copy only the startling impression upon the angels when 
they find the new position into which Redemption brings man, 
and their noble overcoming of jealousy : 


Ador. Hereafter shall the blood-bought captives raise 
The passion song of blood. 

Zerah. And we, extend 
Our holy vacant hands towards the Throne 
Crying, “ We have no music!” 

Ador. Rather, blend 
Both musics into one ! 

Zerah. But the love 
The love, mine Ador! 

Ador. Do we love not? 

Zerah. Yea, 
But not as man shall! not with life for death, 
New throbbing through the startled being! not 
With strange astonished smiles, that ever may 
Gush passionate like tears, and fill their place ; 
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Nor yet with speechless memories of what 
Earth’s winters were, enverduring the green 
Of every heavenly palm, 
Whose windless, shadeless calm 
Moves only at the breath of the Unseen. 
Oh, not with this blood on us—and this face,— 
Still, haply, pale with sorrow that it bore 
In our behalf, and tender evermore 
With nature all our own—toward us gazing !— 
Nor yet with those forgiving hands upraising 
Their unreproachful wounds, alone to bless ! 
Alas, Creator, shall we love thee less 
That mortals shall ? 
Ador. Amen! so let it be. 
Blessed they, 
Who love Thee more than we do! blessed we, 
Beholding that out-loving lovingness, 
And winning in the sight, a double bliss, 
For all so lost in love’s supremacy ! 
The bliss is better! only on the sad 
Cold earth, there are who say 
It seemeth better to be great than glad. 
The bliss is better! Love Him more, O man, 
Than sinless seraphs can. 
Zerah. Yea, love Him more. 
Voices of the angelic multitude. Yea, more! 
* * 


* * * * * * 
There are some sweet lines in the Epilogue. The authoress 
addresses the Seraphim : 


Forgive me, that mine earthly heart should dare 
Shape images of unincarnate spirits, 
And lay upon their burning lips a thought 
Damp with the weeping which mine earth inherits ; 
And while ye find in such hoarse music, wrought 
To copy yours, a cadence all the while 
Of sin and sorrow—only pitying, smile! 

Ye know to pity, well. 


In the Drama of Exile, the idea seems to be this: Lucifer 
strengthens himself with the thought that it was glorious to 
choose suffering in opposition to the requirement that he must 
consider God his superior. He says to Gabriel 


I overtop thy crown with my despair. 


But as the Drama draws to its conclusion, it appears that Christ 
VoL. V.—81 
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has redeemed the world from the curse into which Lucifer has 
plunged it, and that by suffering greater than Lucifer’s; so 
that the sublime moral appears in Satan’s question to Gabriel : 


First Voice. Is it true, O thou Gabriel, that the crown 
Of sorrow which I claimed, another claims ? 
That He claims tHat too? 

Second Voice. Lost one, it is true. 

First Voice. That He will be an exile from his Heaven, 
To lead those exiles homeward ? 

Second Voice. It is true. 

First Voice. That Hz will be an exile by His Will, 
As I by mine election ? 

Second Voice. It is true. 


The Drama of Exile is not wrought out in a manner equal to 
its conception. We seem ever, in reading it, on the verge of 
something greater than we actually find; it gives a dim, vague 
sense of something immeasurably great. The conceptions are 
too indistinct, and there is a want of Milton’s massiveness in 
the working. We make two or three extracts: 


Incifer. Look on me, woman! .\m I beautiful ? 
Eve. Thou hast a glorious darkness. 
Lucifer. As yourselves 
Were fashioned very good at first, so we 
Sprang very beauteous from the creant Word 
Which thrilled around us—God Himself being moved, 
When that august work of a perfect shape, 
His dignities of sovran angel-hood, 
Swept out into the Universe,—divine 
With thunderous movements, earnest looks of gods, 
And silver-solemn clash of cymbal wings. 


Eve in Paradise before the fall : 


Could I touch 
A rose with my white hand, but it became 
Redder at once? Could I walk leisurely 
Along our swarded garden, but the grass 
Tracked me with greenness? Could I stand aside 
A moment underneath a cornel tree, 
But all the leaves did tremble as alive, 
With songs of fifty hirds who were made glad 
Because I stood there ? 


The following has the clear distinctness of imagination which 
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is so fine in Milton, and the want of which is the fault of Shel- 
ley and Mrs. Browning: 


Lucifer. Dost thou remember, Adam, when the curse 
Took us in Eden? On a mountain-peak 
Half-sheathed in primal woods, and glittering 
In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 
A lion couched,—part raised upon his paws, 

With his calm massive face turned full on thine, 
And his mane listening. When the ended curse 
Left silence in the world,—right suddenly 
He sprang up rampant, and stood straight and stiff,— 
And roared so fierce—— 

Then, at once, 
He fell back, and rolled crashing from the height, 
Hid by the dark orbed pines. 


Of Mrs. Browning’s shorter pieces, perhaps these three— 
Cowper’s Grave; The Cry of the Human; He giveth his Be- 
loved, Sleep—have never, for sobbing, wailing pathos, for the 
out-cry and moan of humanity, steeped in the very blood of the 
Redeemer, been exceeded in the writings of men. We are 
not insensible to her faults; the inequality in her poems is 
very great, and in metaphysics and subtlety she often fails. 
But, in the very essence of poetry, she is to be ranked with the 
greatest of earth. And it is well that one of the sex of Eve and 
of Mary, should have had at once the genius and the sympathy 
fitly to set man forth as lost yet redeemed, to make us feel at 
once the anguish and yet the glory of humanity, the accursed 
and yet the blood-bought ! 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HUNGARY. 


The principal Hungarian Journals, as given by a correspondent of the 
French Atheneum, are the following: (1.) Pesth Journal, daily, esta- 
blished in 1850, by Csaszar, the poet ; devoted to politics and literature ; 
it has a circulation of 5000 at 50 francs per annum. (2.) The Hungarian 
Press, established at Vienna, in 1855, by Térék; this is an opposition 
journal, publishing daily 2,500 copies; besides politics and current news, 
it also contains romances, criticisms, ete. (3.) The Ladies’ Courier, a 
journal of modes, edited by Berecz, also a daily paper, circulating 800 
copies, at 40 francs a year. (4.) The Sunday Gazette, begun in 1854, in 
Ato, with illustrations: 2000 copies at 12 francs. (5.) Delibab; the name 
is taken from a popular superstition, that a sorceress, Delibab, causes the 
mirages and fata morgana: a literary journal, established in 1855, 25 
francs perannum. (6.) The New Hungarian Museum, a scientific periodi- 
eal, which dates from 1850, edited by Francis Schedel, published once a 
month, devoted to science, history, philosophy: 800 copies are issued, at 
25 frances subscription. (7.) The Hungarian Philologist, is published once 
in two months, at 12 francs; it investigates chiefly the Hungarian lan- 
guage, its old idioms, contending for its origin from the Suomi language ; 
its writers embrace a new Hungarian school of philology, termed Finnists, 
in opposition to the Orientalists and Germanists. (8.) The Pesth Lloyds, 
in German, founded in 1853, a commercial newspaper, daily, 3000 sub- 
scribers. (9.) The Pesth Sunday Gazette, in German, weekly, 4000 
copies, at 12 francs. (10.) Pesth Sunday Newspaper. (11.) Review of 
Hungarian Art, the first publication of the kind in Hungary, is a quar- 
terly journal, edited by Kertheny, the author of Hungarian Bibliography. 
It issues only 500 copies. 

The Moniteur of the Hungarian Academy appears once a month as a 
supplement to the New Hungarian Museum. 

In 1806, the first political journal was issued in the Magyar lan- 
guage: it was succeeded in 1830, by The Present Times, which expired in 
1848, edited by Etienne Szechenyi, minister during the revolution. Kos- 
suth established in 1841 the Pesth Gazette, and edited it till 1844; its sub- 
scription reached for Hungary, the enormous number of 11,000. Baron 
Eétvés, one of the ablest writers of Hungary, succeeded him. The govern- 
ment established an opposition daily, The Light, in 1841; it lasted till 
1848. 

Several literary and scientific periodicals have ceased to exist. The 
Scientific Collection, founded in 1817, by Vérérmartry, a monthly, de- 
voted to science, art, bibliography, etc. The Scientific Magazine, 1834, 
also a monthly. The Aurora, a Keepsake, 1822—1828, by Kisfaludy. 
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The Atheneum, by Toldy & others, 1834—1846, with contributions from 
Petéfi, the Beranger of Hungary. 

Baron Eétvés, already known in English literature by the translation 
of his romances, now the President of the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, has published at Pesth, ‘a work in two volumes, on “ The Influence 
of dominant Ideas upor the political State of the Nineteenth Century.” 
The dominant ideas are those of liberty, equality and nationality ; the 
problem is to reconcile them with individual liberty: he advocates for 
Hungary the self-government of the municipalities, together with a politi- 
eal centralization. 


SWITZERLAND. 


An important work, illustrative of the History of the Reformation in 
Switzerland, has been recently brought to light in full by Gustave Revil- 
liod, and published at Geneva. It is Anthoine Fromment’s, “The won- 
derful Acts and Deeds of the City of Geneva, newly converted to the Gos- 
pel, performed at the Period of the Reformation, and how they were 
received.” It is written in the form of chronicles, or annals, beginning 
with 1532. Only fragments of it have been hitherto published. It is espe- 
cially devoted to the career of Farel, who came to Geneva with Sonnier, 
on a missionary tour, in 1532; his contests with the civil authorities, and 
with the notorious Doctor Furbitz, the most zealous opponent of the re- 
form, are fully narrated. 

In Switzerland are now published more than 563 journals and reviews ; 
in Italy 311; in Saxony 220; in Austria 271; in Bavaria 178; in Wur- 
temberg 99; in Hanover 89. 


ITALY. 


The Chevalier Guiseppe de Cesare died at Naples, 15th April, aged 
79 years; in 1805 he published an edition of the Agricola of Tacitus, with 
learned notes; in 1807 a long examination of Dante’s Divine Comedy ; 
besides a Dissertation on the Origin of Sacrifices, an historical romance, 
and other works. 

“ Legal Monuments of Sardinia from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,” collected by a Society of Jurisconsults: Turin. 

Nicolas Barozzi and William Berchet are preparing an important histori- 
cal work for publication at Venice ; it is the ‘‘ Narratives upon the European 
States, addressed and read to the Venetian Senate, by the Ambassadors 
of the Republic, during the Seventeenth Century.” These documents 
have already been used in part by Ranke and other eminent historians ; 
they will form a most important addition to the sources of history. The 
Venetian ambassadors were required to send minute reports of all import- 
ant men and affairs. 

The Contemporary Review of Turin, has lately given an inedited life of 
Mazarin, preserved in the library of the University of Turin, and written 
by a prince of the house of Savoy, probably Cardinal Maurice. By this 
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work, and the recent researches of Cousin, new light is thrown upon the 
career of Mazarin and his times. Amédée Renéc has published, in Paris, 
a work on the “ Nieces of Mazarin.” 

Andrea Zambelli, Professor of Law in the University of Pavia, has read 
before the Lombard Institute, and published, eight memoirs upon the 
“Political Influence of Islamism,” which are highly praised for their 
learning and elegance. He is the author of works on the “ Different 
Treatment-of Foreigners in the Politics of ancient and modern Times,” 
(1850 ;) and on the “Effects of ancient Paganism,” (1851.) 

At the University of Padua there were 1,149 students in the winter 
1855—6 ; 200 less than the previous year, and 600 less than in 1847. 

The first volume of Gioberti’s posthumous works has been published, 
advocating Catholic reform in the following particulars: 1. Annulling 
the temporal power of the Pope. 2. A more thorough instruction of the 
priesthood. 3. The liberty of all ecclesiastical orders, and the reform of 
convents. 4. Abolition of the Jesuits. 5. Two orders of priests, married 
and unmarried. 6. A general reform of ecclesiastical legislation and 
discipline. 

FRANCE. 


A new collection of Memoirs relating to the History of France, is an- 
nounced by Jannet, to consist of not less than 200 volumes. It will not only 
comprise the whole collection of MM. Petitot and: Monmerqué (130 vol.,) 
and MM. Michaud and Poujoulat (33 vol.,) but also 60 or 70 vols. of 
Chronicles and Memoirs, inedited, or in other works. An analysis and 
table of contents, with numerous notes will accompany each volume. 

The “ Anecdotes, or Secret History of Justinian,” by the Senator Pro- 
copius of Cesarea, have been translated by M. Isambert, and published by 
Didot, in two parts. The text was first discovered in the Vatican Library, 
and published by Alemanni in 1623, The author was one of the high 
functionaries of the empire, and reveals its profligacy. The Empress 
Theodora is painted in the darkest colors; the first editors of the Anec- 
dotes suppressed the foulest parts of the record. Justinian is lauded and 
debased. Procopius reckons the number of his victims at one hundred 
million, and asks, seriously, if he were not a demon in human form. 
Montesquieu and Gibbon have received as authentic most of the facts 
contained in the Anecdotes. The author was in disgrace in 562: he also 
wrote the History of the Persian War, and the Treatise on Architecture. 

A. Pictet’s “‘ Esthetic Studies, or the Beautiful in Nature, Art and 
Poetry,” are said to be an important contribution to the philosophy 
of art. 

L. Bonnet is publishing, in the Révue Chrétienne, Essays on the Life, 
Writings and Epoch of Calvin.- J. F. Astié is writing in the same Review, 
a Critical Examination of Positivism. 

Abbé J. B. Bergier, History of St. John Chrysostom ; his Life, Writings, 
Times and Influence. Paris, 8vo. 

The Summa of Aquinas is in the course of translation into French, by 
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F. Lachat; five volumes are published; the work will consist of 14 
volumes; it has the Latin, the translation, and the best commentaries 
on it. 

Roselly de Lorgues, “ Christopher Columbus; a History of his Life and 
Voyages, after authentic Documents from Spain and Italy.” 2 vols. 8vo. 

A translation of a theological and philosophical treatise of Maimonides, 
(Moses Ben Maimona) has been made into French, for the first time, with 
notes, by 8. Munk, under the title ‘“‘ Le Guide des égarés.” The Arabic 
text accompanies the translation. 

Ullmann’s treatise on the ‘‘Sinlessness of Jesus Christ,’’ has been 
translated into French by T. Bost. 

Martin Doisy, inspector general of charitable institutions, is contribut- 
ing to Migne’s Theological Encyclopedia, a Dictionary of Charitable 
Economy, in 4 vols. ; three are issued. 

Abbé Regnier, “The Principle which the Fathers of the Church fol- 
lowed in the allegorical Interpretation of the Old Testament.” 8vo. Paris. 

The posthumous works of Lamennais are appearing under the supervi- 
sion of E. D. Forgues. 

Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s translation of the ethical treatises of Aris- 
totle has been published by Ladrange, in three volumes ; the Poetics are 
to follow. The author has already given the Logic in 4 vols. the Psycho- 
logy in two, and the Politics in one. 

Kant’s Anthropology is announced in French, by M. J. Barni. M. Barni 
has also translated the Criticism of Practical Reason, and of the Judg- 
ment, with an analysis, and a critical examination of Kant’s metaphysical 
views. M. Tissot has translated the Criticism of Pure Reason, and of Right, 
and the Metaphysical Principles of Morals; Poelitz, the Metaphysics; and 
Trullard, Religion within the Bounds of Reason. 

A new edition of the works of Bossuet, in “logical and analogical order,” 
is to be published by Abbé Migne, in 11 vols. for 60 Francs. 

A new edition of the works of Huet, Bishop of Avranches, is announced 
in six volumes, to subscribers for 30 frances. Many of his writings are 
now very rare. 


GERMANY. 


The Studien und Kritiken, Heft 4, 1856, contains Steitz on the Cele- 
bration of the Passover in the Orient and Occident; Paret, on the Phari- 
seeism of Josephus; Krummacher on the Lord’s Supper, in reply to Sar- 
torius; with reviews of works on the Gospel of John, etc. 

Neidner’s Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theologie, No. 4, 1856, has C. Schmidt 
on the French Preacher Maillard, 1460—1502 ; Bruch on the Principle of 
Christianity as a World-redeeming Power; and Otto on the Apology of 
Athenagoras. 

The Tiibingen Theol. Jahrbiicher ; Volckmar on Clement of Rome, 
assigning his Epistles to the third century ; Koestlin on the Book of Enoch; 
Kein on Hadrian’s Rescript in Favor of Christianity, contending that it 
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is a forgery of later date; Zeller on the Essenes as compared with Greek 
Asceticism 

Philological Works.—The Frogs of Aristophanes, with a German trans- 
lation and notes, by Herbart Pernice, of the University of Leipsick, in 
one vol. 212 pp. 14 thir. Inthe “ Latest Collection of Greek and Roman 
Classics, translated into German,” now in the course of publication at 
Stuttgart, have appeared, Strabo’s Geography, by A. Forbiger, vol.1; Plu- 
tarch’s Biographies, by Ed. Eyth, 4 vols.; Demosthenes, vol. 1, by A. 
Westermann; Titus Livius, vol. 1, by F. D. Gerlach. F. Kramer, Caesar’s 
Commentaries, 8vo. 295 pp. 

Gustavus Wolff, of Berlin, has published an edition of the Fragments of 
Porphyry on the “Philosophia ex Oraculis haurienda,” and an essay, ‘De 
novissima Oraculorum Aitate.”—Aischylus, Agamemnon, interpreted by 
F. W. Schneidewin, Berlin.—Alciphronis Rhetoris Epistole, recens. 
Seiler Lips.—Hesiodi Theogonia, ad codicum fidem recensuit E, Gerhar- 
dius, 8vo. Berel.—The third edition of Schleiermacher’s translation of 
Plato is in the course of publication ; the first volume of the second part 
contains Gorgias, Thestetus, Menon and Eythydemos.—H. Bonitz is to 
edit all the works of Aristotle in Triibner’s cheap Bibliotheca.—Adolph 
Kirchhofer has edited the first volume of Plotinus; it can be procured 
for 75 cents. 

Among the MSS. which the notorious forger, Simonides, brought to 
Germany, was a Greek MS. of the Shepherd of Hermes, from the Cloister 
of Mt. Athos. This was edited by Anger and Dindorf. Another manu- 
script of the same, also copied in part by Simonides, has since been com- 
pared. The results, of value for this treatise, and for the early Christian 
literature, are given in Gersdorf’s Leipsick Repertory, Aug. 1; and in 
W. Hollenberg, De Herme Pastoris codice Lipsiensi. 

A selection from Herder’s Correspondence is to be published in 3 vols., 
containing letters from Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, Richter, Lavater, 
Jacobi and others. 

Neander’s History of Doctrines, edited by Prof. Jacobi, will soon be 
issued in 2 vols. 

The first part of the fourth vol. of Boehringer’s ‘Church History in 
Biographies,” is entirely taken up with the Life of Wyckliffe, in a vol. of 
643 pages. 

Duesterdielk’s Commentary on John’s Epistles is now completed.— 
Neumann’s Jeremiah is continued to the seventeenth chapter, which fin- 
ishes the first volume.—Dr. G. Brecher, “ Doctrine of Immortality among 
the Israelites.’””—Wiesinger, the first Epistle of Peter, is the sixth volume 
of the continuation of Olshausen’s Commentary. 

Dr. K. Hase, “‘ The Jena Fichte-Book,” is an account, documentary, of 
Fichte’s conflicts and condemnation in Jena. 

Dr. L. J. Rickert, “The Lord’s Supper; its Nature and History in the 
Ancient Church.” 8vo. 

J. C. E. Buschmann, “The Kizh and Netela Languages of New Cali- 
fornia.” 4to. 
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ENGLAND. 


The English Works of John Gower, with a Life, by Dr. Pauli, and a 
Glossary, are announced for publication in three vols. ; the text is founded 
on the edition by Berthelette, in 1532, collated with the Harleian MSS. 

Other announcements are, a new work by Isaac Taylor, “The World 
of Mind, an Elementary Book;” The Greek Text of Theocritus, with 
English notes, by E. H. Perowne, of Corpus Christi College; an In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels, also an Introduction to the 
study of the Canonical Epistles, by Brooke Fosse Westcott; Profes- 
sional Lectures on the Book of Psalms, delivered in the University of 
Cambridge, by W. H. Mill, D. D.; The Acts of the Apostles, with para- 
phrase and commentary, by John Smyth Purton, of Cambridge; an 
Exposition of the Articles of the Church of England, by Henry John Rose, 
Hulsean Lecturer, Cambridge; an Essay on the Existence and Attributes 
of Deity, by Edward Steere, LL. D., University College, London; E. J. 
Hood, Wordsworth, a Biography. 

Nemesis Sacra: a Series of Inquiries, philological and critical; into the 
Scripture Doctrine of Retribution on Earth. 

Rev. Dr. Giles has collected in one volume the ‘‘ Heathen Records to the 
Jewish Scriptures,” giving all the extracts from Greek and Latin writers 
in which Jews and Christians are mentioned, translated into English, 
with the original texts. 

Dr. H. W. J. Thiersch’s work on “The Christian Family Life,” has 
been translated into English by J. R. Gardiner. 

Thomas Wright is preparing “‘ A History of France from the earliest 
Period to the present Time.’”’ The first part is published. 

Mr. Bentley announces a series of Greek and Roman Classics, superin- 
tended by Mr. ©. D. Yonge, for the use of schools and universities, in 
good style and at very low rates; Homer, 4 vols; Sophocles, 2; Lucre- 
tius and Horace are to be speedily issued. 

Notes and Queries for Natural History and the kindred sciences, in imi- 
tation of the well-known work devoted to literature, are projected by Mr. 
H. G. Adams. 

The eleventh volume of the new and improved edition of the Encyelo- 
peedia Britannica has been published at Edinburgh: it brings it down to 
Humboldt. 

A new edition of B. Keach, “ An Exposition of the Parables and express 
Similitudes of our Saviour,” is published in one royal octavo volume. 

A Catalogue of the MSS. of the University of Cambridge is to be pub- 
lished on a very complete plan, superseding Nasmith’s, and rivalling the 
admirable Catalogue of Coxe for Oxford; Hardwick, Babington, Collett 
and others are engaged in the various departments: the first volume 
will soon be issued. 

The Science of Mind; or, Pneumatology. Vol. i. pp. 312, 8vo. 

J.D. Morell, The Modern Greek Philosophy, its Characteristics, Ten- 
dencies and Results. 12mo. pp. 93. 
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A. K. Forbes, Ras Mala, or, Hindoo Annals of the State of Goozerat. 
2 vols. 8vo., with illustrations from drawings by the author. 1020 pp. 

_ A new edition of Passow’s Greek Lexicon is to be published, edited by 
Riddle and White. : 

Thomas Greenwood, a barrister, has published the first volume of a 
work on the “Cathedra Petri, a political History of the great Latin 
Patriarchate ;” it is to be in 5 vols. to the thirteenth century, and dis- 
cusses the subject under its political aspects alone. This volume 
reaches, in two books, to the close of the fifth century. 

C. M. Ingleby, ‘Outlines of Theoretical Logic, founded on the New 
Analytic of Sir William Hamilton,” is intended to introduce the study 
into the University of Cambridge. © 

Ages of Christendom before the Reformation,” by Rev. John Stough- 
ton, the Congregational Lecture for 1856, is soon to be published. 

Professor H. P. Tappan’s three works on the Will are to be republished 
in Glasgow, in ten parts, by Lang, Adamson & Co, - 

The Bampton Lectures before the University of Oxford, for 1856, by 
Rev. Edward Arthur Litton, have been published; they are upon the 
‘Mosaic Dispensation considered as Introductory to Christianity.” Mr. 
Litton’s book on the Church, published a few years since, was of so high 
a character for learning and ability, that these Lectures may be pre- 
sumed to treat the subject in a satisfactory manner. 

The claims of woman seem to have found an advocate in the Rev. J. 
Watts Lethbridge, ‘Woman the Glory of the Man;” in four books, he 
shows the “ Relations of her Physical, Social, Intellectual, Moral and 
Religious Superiority over Man.” 

The second part of Rev. 8. C. Malan’s Vindication of the Authorized 
Version of the English Bible, examines the translation of the words 
Bishop, Presbyter and Deacon; and the American revision of 1 John i. 


Samuel Sharpe has published “ Critical Notes on the Authorized Ver- 
sion,” 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Sinai and Palestine in Connection with their History. By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. With Maps and 
Plans. New York: Redfield. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. Martien 
and W. P. Hazard. 1857. pp. 535. 


We are very much pleased with Stanley’s Palestine. It may be re- 
garded as supplementary to Robinson’s Researches, but as occupying 
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quite a different field. Dr. Robinson, in accurate and extensive learning 
in regard to the Holy Land, may be considered as in advance of all 
English or American scholars. His topographical descriptions, too, are 
unrivalled. Mr. Stanley excels where Dr. Robinson fails—in proper de- 
scriptive power, in that graphic painting by which the scene is presented 
vividly to the fancy. Mr. Stanley well states his object—one that must 
have occurred to almost all of us as desirable—“ to point out how much 
or how little the Bible gains by being seen, so to speak, through the eyes 
of the country, or the country by being seen through the eyes of the 
Bible; to exhibit the effect of the ‘Holy Land’ in the course of the ‘Holy 
History.’ ”’ 

This interesting ohject, kept constantly in view by Mr. Stanley, is well 
accomplished; and the work is accordingly meeting with general and 
deserved favor. We copy from one of the ‘“ heads” of the Preface, as a 
specimen : 


It is impossible not to be struck by the constant agreement between 
the recorded history and the natural geography both of the Old and New 
Testament. ‘To find a marked correspondence between the scenes of the 
Sinaitic mountains and the events of the Israelite wanderings is not much 
perhaps, but it is certainly something towards a proof of the truth of the 
whole narrative.* To meet in the Gospels, allusions, transient: but yet 
precise, to the localities of Palestine, inevitably suggests the conclusion 
of their early origin, while Palestine was still familiar and accessible, 
while the events themselves were still recent in the minds of the writers. 
The detailed harmony between the life of Joshua and the various scenes 
of his battles,t is a slight but true indication that we are dealing not 
with shadows, but with realities of flesh and blood. Such coincidences 
are not usually found in fables, least of all in fables of Eastern origin. 

If it is important to find that the poetical imagery of the prophetical 
books is not to be measured by the rules of prose, it is not less important 
to find that the historical books do not require the latitude of poetry. 
Here and there, hyperbolical expressions may appear; but, as a general 
rule, their sobriety is evidenced by the actual scenes of Palestine, as 
clearly as that of Thucydides by the topography of Greece and Sicily. 
That the writers of the Old and New Testament should have been pre- 
served from the extravagant statements made on these subjects by their 
Rabbinical countrymen,? or even by Josephus, is, at least, a proof of the 
comparative calmness and elevation of spirit in which the Sacred books 
were composed. The copyists who, according to Origen, changed the 
name of ‘ Bethabara” into ‘ Bethania,” or ‘‘Gergesa” into “ Gadara,” 
because they thought only of the names|| most familiar to their ears, 
without remembering the actual position of the places, committed (if so 
be) the error into which the Evangelists were almost sure to have been 
betrayed had they composed their narratives in the second century, in 
some city of Asia Minor or Egypt. The impossible situations in numer- 
ous instances selected by the inventors of so-called traditional sanctuaries 


* See Chapter I. + See Chapters III. V. X. } See Chapters IV. VII. XI. 

§ It is said, for example, by Rabbinical authors, that Hebron could be seen from Jerusalem ; 
that the music of the Temple could be heard at Jericho (Joma iii. 2, Tamid iii. 2); that the 
superficial area of Palestine is 1,440,000 English square miles. (Scwarze, p, 30.) In Josephus 
may be instanced the exaggerated descriptions of the precipices round Jerusalem. (Ant. XY. 


ii, 5. 
ll ee Chapters VII. and X, 
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or scenes, from the fourth century downwards—at Nazareth,* at Tabor,+ 
on Olivet,t at the Jordang—are so many testimonies to the authenticity 
of the Evangelical narratives, which have in every case avoided the 
natural snares into which their successors have fallen. 

This kind of proof will have a different kind of value in the eyes of dif- 
ferent persons. To some, the amount of testimony thus rendered will 
appear either superfluous or trivial; to others, the mere attempt to define 
sacred history by natural localities and phenomena will seem derogatory 
to their ideal or divine character. But it will, at least, be granted that 
this evidence is, so far as it goes, incontestable. Wherever a story, a 
character, an event, a book, is involved in the conditions of a spot or 
scene still in existence, there is an element of fact which no theory or in- 
terpretation can dissolve. ‘If these should hold their peace, the stones 
would immediately cry out.’ This testimony may even be more impor- 
tant when it explains, than when it refuses to explain, the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the history. If, for example, the aspect of the ground 
should, in any case, indicate that some of the great wonders in the history 
of the Chosen People were wrought through means which, in modern lan- 
guage, would be called natural, we must remember that such a discovery 
is, is fact, an indirect proof of the general truth of the narrative. We 
cannot call from the contemporary world of man any witnesses to the 
passage of the Red Sea, or to the overthrow of the cities of the plain, or 
to the passage of the Jordan. So much the more welcome are any wit- 
nesses from the world of nature, to testify on the spot to the mode in 
which the events are described to have occurred; witnesses the more 
credible, because their very existence was unknown to those by whom the 
occurrences in question were described. Some change may thus be need- 
ful in our mode of conceiving the events. But we shall gain more than 
we shall lose. Their moral and spiritual lessons will remain unaltered: 
the frame-work of their outward form will receive the only confirmation 

of which the circumstances of the case can now admit. 


As an example of Mr. Stanley’s descriptive power, we quote his view 
of the Statues at Thebes: 


COLOSSAL STATUES OF THEBES. 


No written account has given me an adequate impression of the effect, 
past and present, of the colossal figures of the Kings. What spires are 
to a modern city,—what the towers of a cathedral are to its nave and 
choir,—that the statues of the Pharaohs were to the streets and temples 
of Thebes. The ground is strewed with their fragments: there were 
avenues of them towering high above plain and houses. Three of gigantic 
size still remain. One was the granite statue of Rameses himself, who 
sate on the right side of the entrance to his palace. By some extraordi- 
nary catastrophe, the statue has been thrown down, and the Arabs have 
scooped their millstones out of his face, but you can still see what he was, 
—the largest statue in the world. Far and wide that enormous head must 
have been seen, eyes, mouth, and ears. Far and wide you must have seen 
his vast hands resting on his elephantine knees. You sit on his breast and 
look at the Osiride statues which support the portico of the temple, and 
which anywhere else would put to shame even the statues of the cherubs 
in St. Peter’s—and they seem pigmies before him. His arm is thicker 
than their whole bodies. The only part of the temple or palace at all in 


* See Chapter X. + See Chapter IX. 
t See Chapters III. and XIV. § See Chapter VII. 
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proportion to him must have been the gateway, which rose in pyramidal 
towers, now broken down, and rolling in a wild ruin down to the plain. 

Nothing which now exists in the world can give any notion of what 
the effect must have been when he was erect. Nero towering above the 
Colosseum may have been something like it; but he was of bronze, and 
Rameses was of solid granite. Nero was standing without any object : 
Rameses was resting in awful majesty after the conquest of the whole 
of the then known world. No one who entered that building, whether it 
were temple or palace, could have thought of anything else but that stu- 
pendous being who thus had raised himself up above the whole world of 
gods and men. 

And when from the statue you descend to the palace, the same im- 
pression is kept up. It is the earliest instance of the enshrinement in 
Art of the historical glories of a nation, such as Versailles. Everywhere 
the King is conquering, worshipping, ruling. The Palace is the Temple 
—the King is Priest. But everywhere the same colossal proportions are 
preserved. He and his horses are ten times the size of the rest of the 
army. Alike in battle and in worship, he is of the same stature as the 
gods themselves. Most striking is the familiar gentleness with which— 
one on each side—they take him by each hand, as one of their own order, 
and then in the next compartment introduce him to Ammon and the lion- 
headed goddess. Every distinction, except of degree, between divinity 
and royalty, is peg Pagan and the royal majesty is always repre- 
sented by making the King, not like Saul or Agamemnon, from the head 
and shoulders, but from the foot and ankle upwards, higher than the rest 
of the people. 

It carries one back to the days ‘ when there were giants on the earth.’ 
It shows how the King, in that first monarchy, was the visible God upon 
earth. The only thing like it that has since been seen is the deification 
of the Roman emperors. No pure Monotheism could for a moment have 
been compatible with such an intense exaltation of the conquering King. 
‘I am Pharaoh;’ ‘By the life of Pharaoh;’ ‘Say unto Pharaoh, Whom 
art thou like in thy greatness ?’*—all these expressions seem to acquire 
new life from the sight of this monster statue. 

And now let us pass to the two others. They are the only statues re- 
maining of an avenue of eighteen similar, or nearly similar, statues, some 
of whose remnants lie in the field behind them which led to the palace of 
Amenophis III., every one of the statues being Amenophis himself, thus 
giving in multiplication what Rameses gained in solitary elevation. He 
lived some reigns earlier than Rameses, and the statues are of a ruder 
workmanship and coarser stone. To me they were much more striking 
close at hand when their human forms were distinctly visible, than at a 
distance, when they looked only like two towers or landmarks. 

The sun was setting; the African range glowed red behind them; the 
green plain was dyed with a deeper green beneath them ; and the shades 
of evening veiled the vast rents and fissures in their aged frames. They, 
too, sit, hands on knees, and they too are sixty feet high. As I looked 
back at them in the sunset, and they rose up in front of the background 
of the mountain, they seemed, indeed, as if they were a part of it,—as if 
they belonged to some natural creation rather than to any work of art. 
And yet, as I have said, when anywhere in their neighborhood, the hu- 
man character is never lost. Their faces are dreadfully mutilated ; in- 
deed, the largest has no face at all, but is from the waist upwards a mass 
of stones or rocks piled together in the form of a human head and a body. 


* Gen. xli. 44; xli. 15,16, Ezek, xxxi, 2. 
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Still, especially in that dim light, and from their lofty thrones, they seem 
to have faces, only of hideous and grinning ugliness, 

And now, who was it that strewed the plain with their countless frag- 
ments? Who had power to throw down the Colossus of Rameses? Who 
broke the statue of Amenophis from the middle upwards? From the time 
of the Roman travellers, who have carved their names in verses innumer- 
able on: the foot of Amenophis, there has been but one answer,—Cam- 
byses. He was, in the traditions of that time, the Cromwell of Egypt. 
It is possible that Rameses, it is probable that Amenophis was shattered 
by earthquakes. But the recollection of Cambyses shows the feeling he 
had left while here, as the great Iconoclast. What an effort this implies 
of fanatical or religious zeal! What an impression it gives of that Per- 
sian hatred of idols, which is described in the Bible, only here carried to 
excess against these majestic kings: ‘Bel boweth down, and Nebo 
stoopeth.’* Well might the idols of Babylon tremble before Cyrus, if 
such was the fate of the Egyptian Pharaohs before Cambyses. 


The journal is very rich. We copy 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE FIRST DAY IN PALESTINE. 


Let me say briefly what has chiefly impressed me during that first day 
in Palestine. After all the uncertainty of the desert topography, it was 
startling, though I knew it beforehand, to find the localities so absolutely 
authentic, to hear the names of Carmel, Maon, Ziph, shouted out in an- 
swer to my questions from our Bedouin guides, and from the ploughmen 
in the fields, who knew no more of David’s wanderings than of those of 
Ulysses. And now I am in Hebron, looking on the site of a sepulchre 
whose genuineness has never yet been questioned, and to that with equal 
certainty is to succeed Bethlethem, and to that Jerusalem. With this, 
how much of special localities may be spared again and again. Then I 
am struck with the vast number and extent and massiveness of the ruins 
of the deserted cities, each on its mountain height, like those of Italy. I 
had expected mere fragments of stones—I find solid walls, columns, 
towers. It is true they are all ascribed to Christian times. But any way, 
they give a notion of what the country was. 

And I am struck by what is also noticed by Miss Martineau—the 
western, almost the English, character of the scenery. Those wild u 
lands of Carmel and Ziph are hardly distinguishable (except by their 
ruined cities and red anemones) from the Lowlands of Scotland or of 
Wales ; these cultivated valleys of Hebron (except by their olives) from 
the general features of a rich valley in Yorkshire or Derbyshire. The 
absence of palms and the presence of daisies greatly contributes to this 
result, and, added to the contrast of the strange scenery which has been 
ours for the last month, gives a homelike and restful character to this 
first entrance which can never be effaced. 

Lastly, the — elevation of this country above the level cf the sea 
is most forcibly brought out by the journey we have made.t From the 
moment of leaving the ’Arabah has been almost a continual ascent. We 
mounted the great Pass of Safeh, and, having mounted, hardly descended 
at all—crossed the great table-land of Beteahiba—and then mounted the 
barrier of the hills of Judah—and thence have been mounting ever since. 
Hebron is, in fact, only five hundred feet lower than Snowden. How 
well one understands the expression, ‘ They went down into Egypt.’ 


* Isaiah xlvi. 1. + See Chapter II. p. 129. 
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II. The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia: being 
a condensed Translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia. With Ad- 
ditions from other Sources. By Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., 
Pastor of the First German Reformed Church, Philadelphia ; 
assisted by distinguished Theologians of various Denominations. 
Parts I. and II. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 
256. To be completed in twelve Parts. 


We are inclined to think favorably of this work. Dr. Bomberger has 
been assisted in the translation by a number of gentlemen—nearly all 
clergymen—of the German Reformed, Lutheran and Moravian Churches. 
Matter is added to Herzog’s, from other sources, but so as to be distinct- 
ly marked. The original work contains contributions from more than one 
hundred German scholars. The name of the writer, in Dr. B.’s work, is 
first given, and then the name of the translator. Dr. B. considers the 
spirit of the original work thoroughly evangelical. Some German pecu- 
liarities must be expected. 

The two parts come down to “ Arminius,” which gives us occasion to 
remark that the reader must not expect to find the Encyclopedia, Cal- 
vinistic. It aims at a kind of medium Protestant position. Its notions 
about church architecture, ornaments of churches and the subject of 
ritualism generally, must be received with caution. On the whole, every 
minister and well-informed Christian will wish to have this work, and a 
theological library can hardly be considered complete without it. 


III. Biblical Commentary on the New Testament, by Dr. Hermann 
Olshausen, Professor of Theology in the University of Erlangen. 
Translated from the German for Clark’s Foreign and Theological 
Library. First American, revised after the fourth German Edi- 
tion, by A. C. Kendrick, D. D., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. To which is prefixed Olshausen’s Proof of the 
Genuineness of the Writings of the New Testament, translated by 
David Fosdick, jr. Vol. 1. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & 
Co. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien. 1856. pp. 621. 


b Olshausen’s Commentary, in English, has been before the public for some 
at Clark’s Theological Library. Since his death, Ebrard, his “pupil, 
friend and successor in the theological chair at Erlangen,” has revised 
the Commentary on the Gospels. Ebrard’s edition is the basis of the pre- 
sent translation. In translating, the editor states that he “has gone 
through the work sentence by sentence, correcting errors, clearing up ob- 
scurities, pruning redundancies, and, so far as might be, rendering the 
style more neat and idiomatic.” There has also been a “‘ close and con- 
stant comparison with the original.” The editor has added notes where 
he dissents from Olshausen, marked with his initial. ‘ With a general 
soundness of judgment, and a warm sympathy with evangelical truth, 
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Still, especially in that dim light, and from their lofty thrones, they seem 
to have faces, only of hideous and grinning ugliness, 

And now, who was it that strewed the plain with their countless frag- 
ments? Who had power to throw down the Colossus of Rameses? Who 
broke the statue of Amenophis from the middle upwards? From the time 
of the Roman travellers, who have carved their names in verses innumer- 
able on: the foot of Amenophis, there has been but one answer,—Cam- 
byses. He was, in the traditions of that time, the Cromwell of Egypt. 
It is possible that Rameses, it is probable that Amenophis was shattered 
by earthquakes. But the recollection of Cambyses shows the feeling he 
had left while here, as the great Iconoclast. What an effort this implies 
of fanatical or religious zeal! What an impression it gives of that Per- 
sian hatred of idols, which is described in the Bible, only here carried to 
excess against these majestic kings: ‘Bel boweth down, and Nebo 
stoopeth.’* Well might the idols of Babylon tremble before Cyrus, if 
such was the fate of the Egyptian Pharaohs before Cambyses. 


The journal is very rich. We copy 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE FIRST DAY IN PALESTINE. 


Let me say briefly what has chiefly impressed me during that first day 
in Palestine. After all the uncertainty of the desert topography, it was 
startling, though I knew it beforehand, to find the localities so absolutely 
authentic, to hear the names of Carmel, Maon, Ziph, shouted out in an- 
swer to my questions from our Bedouin guides, and from the ploughmen 
in the fields, who knew no more of David’s wanderings than of those of 
Ulysses. And now I am in Hebron, looking on the site of a sepulchre 
whose genuineness has never yet been questioned, and to that with equal 
certainty is to succeed Bethlethem, and to that Jerusalem. With this, 
how much of special localities may be spared again and again. Then I 
am struck with the vast number and extent and massiveness of the ruins 
of the deserted cities, each on its mountain height, like those of Italy. I 
had expected mere fragments of stones—I find solid walls, columns, 
towers. It is true they are all ascribed to Christian times. But any way, 
they give a notion of what the country was. 

And I am struck by what is also noticed by Miss Martineau—the 
western, almost the English, character of the scenery. Those wild u 
lands of Carmel and Ziph are hardly distinguishable (except by their 
ruined cities and red anemones) from the Lowlands of Scotland or of 
Wales ; these cultivated valleys of Hebron (except by their olives) from 
the general features of a rich valley in Yorkshire or Derbyshire. The 
absence of palms and the presence of daisies greatly contributes to this 
result, and, added to the contrast of the strange scenery which has been 
ours for the last month, gives a homelike and restful character to this 
first entrance which can never be effaced. 

Lastly, the age elevation of this country above the level cf the sea 
is most forcibly brought out by the journey we have made.t From the 
moment of leaving the ’Arabah has been almost a continual ascent. We 
mounted the great Pass of Safeh, and, having mounted, hardly descended 
at all—crossed the great table-land of Beersheba—and then mounted the 
barrier of the hills of Judah—and thence have been mounting ever since. 
Hebron is, in fact, only five hundred feet lower than Snowden. How 
well one understands the expression, ‘ They went down into Egypt.’ 


* Isaiah xlvi. 1. t See Chapter II. p. 129. 
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II. The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia: being 
a condensed Translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia. With Ad- 
ditions from other Sources. By Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., 
Pastor of the First German Reformed Church, Philadelphia ; 
assisted by distinguished Theologians of various Denominations. 
Parts I. and II. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 
256. To be completed in twelve Parts. 


We are inclined to think favorably of this work. Dr. Bomberger has 
been assisted in the translation by a number of gentlemen—nearly all 
clergymen—of the German Reformed, Lutheran and Moravian Churches. 
Matter is added to Herzog’s, from other sources, but so as to be distinct- 
ly marked. The original work contains contributions from more than one 
hundred German scholars. The name of the writer, in Dr. B.’s work, is 
first given, and then the name of the translator. Dr. B. considers the 
spirit of the original work thoroughly evangelical. Some German pecu- 
liarities must be expected. 

The two parts come down to “ Arminius,” which gives us occasion to 
remark that the reader must not expect to find the Encyclopedia, Cal- 
vinistic. It aims at a kind of medium Protestant position. Its notions 
about church architecture, ornaments of churches and the subject of 
ritualism generally, must be received with caution. On the whole, every 
minister and well-informed Christian will wish to have this work, and a 
theological library can hardly be considered complete without it. 


III. Biblical Commentary on the New Testament, by Dr. Hermann 
Olshausen, Professor of Theology in the University of Erlangen. 
Translated from the German for Clark’s Foreign and Theological 
Library. First American, revised after the fourth German Edi- 
tion, by A. C. Kendrick, D. D., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. To which is prefixed Olshausen’s Proof of the 
Genuineness of the Writings of the New Testament, translated by 
David Fosdick, jr. Vol. 1. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & 
Co. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien. 1856. pp. 621. 


Olshausen’s Commentary, in English, has been before the public for some 
years in Clark’s Theological Library. Since his death, Ebrard, his “pupil, 
friend and successor in the theological chair at Erlangen,” has revised 
the Commentary on the Gospels. Ebrard’s edition is the basis of the pre- 
sent translation. In translating, the editor states that he “has gone 
through the work sentence by sentence, correcting errors, clearing up ob- 
scurities, pruning redundancies, and, so far as might be, rendering the 
style more neat and idiomatic.” There has also been a “close and con- 
stant comparison with the original.” The editor has added notes where 
he dissents from Olshausen, marked with his initial. ‘“ With a general 
soundness of judgment, and a warm sympathy with evangelical truth, 
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Olshausen is yet not free from the characteristic faults of his countrymen.” 
His merits are thus stated: “In its combination of exact philological 
learning, careful tracing of the logical connection and full unfolding of 
the thought, and hearty sympathy with the spirit of the sacred writings, 
it stands almost alone. Beyond, perhaps, the majority of commentators, 
Olshausen has traced the gradual unfolding of the divine revelation 
through its successive stages. He sees the New Testament rooted in the 
Old, the Old reaching its consummation in the New.” 


IV. Religion in America; or, an Account of the Origin, Relation to 
the State, and present Condition of the evangelical Churches in 
the United States. With notices of the unevangelical Denomina- 
tions. By Robert Baird. New York: Harpers. 1856. pp. 696. 


This is the second and enlarged edition of Dr. Baird’s book. We may 
remark, in general, that it contains a great variety of information, and 
presents an extremely favorable—we think, altogether too favorable— 
view of Religion in America. ‘here is a very strong disposition to 
commend all parties, so far as this can be done without offending other 
parties, and the result is in many instances a rather amusing ‘“ compro- 
mise.” 

On the subject of the Presbyterian Church and the Division, there is a 
very strong proclivity towards the Exscinding Branch. For example, on 
the subject of the Adopting Act, Dr. Baird endorses Dr. Hodge’s absurd 
theory, which contradicts the very words of the Adopting Act, and is at 
war with cotemporary testimony. Dr. Baird screws up his courage suffi- 
ciently to say, that the Exscinding Acts ‘seem to have been harsh, 
abrupt and revolutionary ;” and then, on a page just preceding, he gives 
apparently as correct, the opinion of a “very distinguished minister,” 
that the exscinding body are in possession of the succession, and ap- 
proves apparently the remark, as to that “very little more than what 
was admitted by the opposite party’—a monstrous absurdity and most 
incorrect statement, for how could a revolutionary body be in regular, 
especially sole succession? And as to their sole succession being admit- 
ted, the truth is, that it is admitted by no human being but themselves. 
Certainly not by our Church; not by the judges who gave them the property, 
simply, by their own declaration on legal record, because they (the exscind- 
ing party) were in a majority in the Assembly, and that, we may add, an 
accidental majority; not by the Legislatures or Courts of other States—for 
those of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, either by enactments 
or decisions, have freely recognized our equal succession with the other 
body. Nothing is more certain than that we stand in law as one of the 
succeeding bodies into which the Presbyterian Church is divided, this 
being expressly declared by Judge Gibson, in so many words, in the York 
case. 

The same one-sidedness appears in the account of the Schism of 
1741. In short, while there is an effort to be impartial, the reader will 
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understand that Dr. Baird’s book is in the interest of the other branch of 
the Church. His statement as to alterations of the Constitution by our 
Church, is another example where an incorrect impression is made. In 
stating that we have Boards of Publication and Church Extension, he is 
wrong, while he fails to do us justice as to our relation with the Voluntary 
Societies, and as to our position with regard to our Permanent Committees 
of Publication, Education, Church Extension and Foreign Missions. 

If Dr. Baird wishes his work to make a correct impression, he must 
revise carefully, and alter considerably, the whole chapter on the Presby- 
terian Church. 


V. The Genius of Christianity; or the Spirit and Beauty of the 
Christian Religion. By Viscount de Chateaubriand. A new and 
complete Translation from the French, with a Preface, Biographical 
Notice of the Author, and critical and explanatory Notes. By 
Charles I. White, D. D. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. pp. 763. 


A new edition of a book formerly very much read. It first appeared in 
1802, when infidelity was rife in France. Chateaubriand was awakened 
to serious thoughts by the death of his mother, and determined to atone 
for his former misconduct. Men had gathered an impression from con- 
founding Popery with true religion, that Christianity was an obstacle in 
the way of human progress. Chateaubriand undertook to show, “not that 
the Christian religion is excellent because it comes from God, but that it 
comes from God because it is excellent.” 

Napoleon, it is said, remarked that the style of Chateaubriand was “not 
the style of Racine, but of a prophet; that nature had given him the 
sacred flame, and it breathed in all his works.” In ten years, the Genius 
of Christianity passed through seven editions. It was translated into 
Italian, German and Russian. The reader understands, of course, that 
Chateaubriand was a Roman Catholic, and that mixed with arguments 
for Christianity, are commendations of the celibacy of the clergy and 
other dogmas of Popery. The book, however, is not properly Popish, 
and an edition was published quite complete in itself, with the Popish 
parts omitted. The present one, however, elaborately restores them for 
sectarian purposes. 

Chateaubriand was of very noble descent. His family, on the paternal 
side, was one of the most ancient in Brittany, descended, it is said, from 
Alain III., Sovereign of the Armorican Peninsula. He had republican 
notions, like many of the French nobles of that period. He visited the 
United States in 1791, and in Philadelphia was introduced to Washington. 
He, however, from a sentiment of honor, adhered to the Bourbons. He 
lived to see the revolution of 1848, dying on the 4th of July in that year. 

His Works are numerous. The most celebrated are, beside the one 
under review, Atala; Les Martyrs; the Itineraire, or Visit to the Holy 
Land; the Natchez, or Recollections of America; Aventures du Dernier 
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des Abencerages; Memoires d’ Outre Tombe, a voluminous, posthumous 
autobiography. There are a number of other works, including political 
treatises. Alison says, that ‘“‘he is, without one single exception, the most 
eloquent writer of the present age,” which high eulogy most persons will 
think extravagant. 

We make two or three extracts to show the peculiar genius of Chateau- 
briand. We dwell on them with more pleasure as thev remind us of 
what we used to hear, in our boyhood, of the classics of the past genera- 
tion. We recall the eloquent eulogies of lips long silent in the grave 
to which we listened with so much eagerness. We take a paragraph from 
the eulogy on Bossuet: - 


We were for some time of opinion that the funeral oration on the Prince 
of Condé, with the exception of the incomparable passage with which it 
concludes, had generally been too highly extolled. We considered it more 
easy, as it really is, to reach the form of eloquence which appears in the 
exordium of that eulogy than that in the oration on the Princess Henri- 
etta. But when we re-perused that discourse with attention,—when we 
beheld the orator blowing the epic trumpet during one half of his narra- 
tive, and, as it were, sounding an Homeric strain,—when, retiring to 
Chantilly, he resumes the Christian tone, and recovers all the grand and 
solemn ideas with which the above-mentioned funeral orations are replete 
—when, after having followed Condé to the coffin, he summons nations, 
princes, prelates, and warriors, around the cenotaph of the hero,—when, 
finally, advancing with his hoary locks, like a majestic spirit of another 
world, he exhibits Bossuet declining to the tomb, and the age of Louis 
XIV. (whose obsequies you would almost conceive him to be celebrating) 
on the brink of eternity,—at this utmost effort of human eloquence tears 
of admiration flowed from our eyes and the book dropped from our 
hands. 


Chateaubriand excels in the picturesque : 


At Palmyra the date-tree cleaves the heads of the men and the lions 
which support the capitals of the Temple of the Sun: the palm, with its 
column, supplies the place of the broken pillar, and the peach-tree, con- 
secrated by the ancients to Harpocrates, flourishes in the abode of silence. 
Here, too, you see a different kind of trees, which by their dishevelled 
foliage and fruit hanging in crystals, harmonize admirably with the pen- 
dent ruins. A caravan, halting in these deserts, heightens their pictur- 
esque effects. The dignity of the oriental dress accords with the dignity 
of these ruins, and the camels seem to swell their dimensions, when, re- 
posing between fragments of masonry, they exhibit only their russet heads 
and their protuberant backs. 

The vale of Tempe, the woods of Olympus, the hills of Attica and of 
the Peloponnesus, are everywhere bestrewed with the ruins of Greece. 
There the mosses, the creeping plants, and the rock-flowers, flourish in 
abundance. A flaunting garland of jessamine entwines an antique Venus, 
as if to replace her cestus ; a beard of white moss hangs from the chin of 
Hebe ; the poppy shoots up on the leaves of the book of Mnemosyne, a 
lovely emblem of the past renown and the present oblivion of these re- 
gions. The waves of the Augean Sea, which only advance to subside be- 
neath crumbling porticos ; Philomela chanting her plaintive notes; Al- 
eyon heaving his sighs ; Cadmus rolling his rings around an altar; the 
swan building her nest in the lap of a Leda,—all these accidents, pro- 
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duced, as it were, by the Graces, pour a magic spell over these poetic 
ruins. You would say that a divine breath yet animates the dust of the 
temples of Apollo and the Muses, and the whole landscape bathed in the 
sea resembles a beautiful picture of Apelles, consecrated to Neptune and 
suspended over his shores. 

nder a cloudy sky, amid wind and storm, on the coast of that sea 
whose tempests were sung by Ossian, their Gothic architecture-has some- 
thing grand and sombre, like the God of Sinai of whom they remind you. 
Seated on a shattered altar in the Orkneys, the traveller is astonished at 
the dreariness of those places: a raging sea, sudden fogs, vales where 
rises the sepulchral stone, streams flowing through wild heaths, a few 
reddish pine-trees scattered over a naked desert studded with patches of 
snow,—such are the only objects which present themselves to his view. 
The wind circulates among the ruins, and their innumerable crevices are 
so many tubes which heave a thousand sighs. The organ of old did not 
lament so much in these religious edifices. Long grasses wave in the 
— of the domes, and beyond these apertures you behold the flitting 
clouds and the soaring sea-eagle. Sometimes, mistaking her course, a 
ship, hidden by her swelling sails, like a spirit of the waters curtained by 
his wings, pees the black bosom of ocean. Bending under the north- 
ern blast, she seems to bow as she advances, and to kiss the seas that wash 
the relics of the temple of God. 


VI. Baptism in a Nutshell: the proper Subjects and the proper 
Mode. By the Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., President of Austin 
College, Texas. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien. 1857. pp. 
80. 


A very excellent little Manual. The established arguments for infant 
baptism and for affusion as the best mode, are here well and clearly set 
forth. They are unanswerable. Nothing has ever seemed to us more 
strange than the opposition of Christian men to infant baptism, and the 
childish stickling of wise men for a particular quantity of water to per- 
form a symbolic rite. 


VII. The Bible in the Work-shop; or Christianity the Friend of Labor. 
By the Rev. John W. Mears. New York: C. Scribner. 1857. 
pp. 344. 


We are very much pleased with the idea of this book, and to a consi- 
derable extent, with its execution. It touches upon almost everything 
that enters into the question of the relation of Christianity to labor. It 
gives the working man his true place; there is no false sentiment; no 
attempt at condescension ; and, on the other hand, no mere talk for effect 
and popularity about the “ bone and sinew of the land,” such as we hear 
before an election. Labor is shown to be necessary to true development ; 
not only honorable but indispensable to all men; and the value of mechan- 
ical labor, and its admirable ingenuity in our times, is well set forth. The 
history of the workingman is given, and it is shown how Christianity has 
elevated him from the position occupied under all false religions, until in 
America he, for the first time, has his true position. The value of the 
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Sabbath is shown; the false friend of working men is exposed, and it is 
shown that of all men, he who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
owes most to the religion promulgated by Him who, on earth, worked with 
his own hands at a mechanical trade. Christianity, the religion of the 
masses, is thus commended especially to the workingman. The book is 
very gracefully dedicated to our friend Mr. Birkinbine, the machinist. 

There is a fine cheerful spirit breathing through the book. Mr. Mears 
does not think it necessary to condole with the laborer. He treats him 
rather in the spirit of Longfellow’s Village Blacksmith. He respects his 
strength and vigor, and thinks he ought to magnify his office. We like 
the spirit of the following, which we quote as a sample of a book which 
we gladly commend for its own sake, as well as for the sake of the au- 
thor : 


Much has been written within the past ten or fifteen years of the oper- 
ative classes of Europe. Unquestionably the mining and manufacturing 
popslntien, the poorer classes of tenants, and the humbler craftsmen in the 
arge cities of Great Britain and the Continent, have labored under per- 
sonal and social disadvantages, anyiing but creditable to the present ad- 
vanced stage of Christian civilization. The excessive protracting of labor, 
the tender age at which toil was commenced, the excessive and degrading 
duty required of women and children, the unwholesomeness of their pur- 
suits, the difficulty of barely supporting life upon the scanty income ; these 
were features which, until recently, almost characterized the condition of 
the mass of European laborers. That the laborer should never rise above 
these disadvantages is, doubtless, in many instances, his own fault; the 
xesult of his idleness, recklessness, evil habits, sin. That he should be 
poor and kept closely employed, is not necessarily injurious to his nature 
and prospects asa moral being. Yet deducting whatever cannot be fairly 
charged to present social arrangements, unquestionably, in Christian coun- 
tries, there is much of misery yet remaining in the workingman’s condi- 
tion which we might have expected Christianity to remove. Hence we 
have had formidable expressions of discontent among the working classes. 
They have been prominent in recent political disturbances in Europe ; and 
have themselves instigated some of the most desperate and extensive rev- 
olutions in the hope of improving their condition. But, it is to be noted, 
that these movements have been most violent, and the necessity which 
prompted them most urgent, in communities least acquainted with Chris- 
tianity, and least affected by its wholesome influences. Nor is it without 
significance, that in heathen countries, the crushing weight of ancient he- 
reditary 2 sawn a aa the conception of even such a remedy in the 
minds of the oppressed classes. It is something that the desperate remedy 
of a revolution is available, and that the social system, in the most imper- 
fectly Christianized countries, is not petrified heyond any hope of improve- 
ment, even though popular tumults are necessary to secure it. 

But such remedies have not, to any great extent, been found necessary 
in Great Britain. Strikes, combinations, chartist mobs, etc., there have 
been, but no revolution, nor a formidable movement for one. Attention 
has indeed been directed to the subject by these outbreaks, but it.has only 
been necessary for Christian philanthropy to be made aware of the start- 
ling facts of which she had been in ignorance before, in order to rouse her 
to such activity as already has largely diminished the evils complained of. 
Even in the condition of these operatives connected with the great manu- 
facturing establislments of England, we can see evidences of the benign 
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influences of Christianity generally, and of these recent efforts in partic- 
ular, Legislation has interposed to reglate the hours of labor, especially 
in the case of young persons. The complaint of the poet Wordsworth, no 
less than the motive power to which he refers, has become well-nigh ob- 
solete : ' 
Where the rumbling stream, 

That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 

Glares, like a troubled spirit, in its bed 

Among the rocks below. Men, Maidens, Youths, 

Mother and little children, Boys and Girls 

Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 

Within this temple, where is offered up 

To Gain—the master Idol of this Realm— 

Perpetual sacrifice. 

Visitors tell us that the Manchester cotton operatives at work have very 
little of that woe-begone, slave-gang appearance, frequently ascribed to 
them. The amount of physical labor demanded of them is really very 
trifling. Their movements are quick and easy, and there is no sign of 
weariness or languor, either in face or limbs. There can be no doubt that 
factory life does not tend to develop the frame in all its robustness, but 
neither does it seriously keep down the energies, nor necessarily shorten 
life. Ventilating apparatus is every year becoming more studied in mill 
architecture. Hardly a new mill arises which does not boast some im- 
provement in this way over its predecessors, so that, in nine establish- 
ments out of ten, the air is clear of noxious intermixtures.* A recent 
British reviewer remarks ae the extraordinary number of ruddy-faced, 
healthy-looking, young children to be met with in the streets of Manches- 
ter. More than thirty years ago, it was boasted that “in England the 
workmen in manufactories are generally eager to discharge their duties 
attentively, in hopes either of mental improvement or of augmented 
wages. Among them are to be found many whose scientific knowledge 
is by no means despicable, and whose practical experience renders them 
capable of suggesting most useful inventions. There is the greatest desire 
to obtain distinction, and the workmen conceive their own character, as 
well as that of their master, implicated, if they do not endeavor to excel, 
not only all foreign rivals, but also their own national competitors. The 
wish of many of the laboring mechanics of England is to be able to set 
up in business for themselves, and in order to fulfill this wish they must 
first acquire a high character as workmen.”’{ At the present day it is 
said that many of the Manchester mill-owners have been originally mill- 
hands. Among the favorite recreations of the operatives, themselves, are 
botanizing, and the study of zoology, and entomology. The people have 
a peculiar taste for the former pursuit, and collections of plants and herb- 
als, arranged with no mean skill, are very often to be found among the 
most prized articles of the household. There are botanists among them, 
equally familiar with the Linnean or. the Natural System, who know the 
name and habitat of every plant within a day’s walk from their dwel- 


lings.2 

in all these pleasing features of the life and condition of the cotton-fac- 
tory operative, we see the result of influences communicated to modern 
civilization by Christianity, for the full development of which we need 
only turn to the elevated and untrammelled condition of the Industrial 
Classes of America. Of them we need only say that a fair degree of com- 
fort and respectability is the birthright of almost every one, while the 
road to eminence, to great usefulness, and to wealth, is seriously obstructed 
to none. 


* Chambers’s Tract, ‘‘ The Cotton Metropolis.” +N. Brit. Rev., No. 47. 
t Quart. Rey. 1824. § Chambers’ “ Cotton Metropolis.” 
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Hugh Miller, reviewing the fifteen years of his “cgi as a working- 
man, declares that “ he enjoyed in those years fully the average amount 
of happiness. Let me add—for it seems to be very much the fashion of the 
time to draw dolorous pictures of the condition of the laboring classes— 
that from the close of the first year in which I wrought as journeyman, 
up till I took final leave of the mallet and chisel, I never knew what it 
was to want a shilling; that my two uncles, my grandfather, and the ma- 
son with whom I served my apprenticeship—all workingmen—had had a 
similar experience, and that it was the experience of my father also. I 
cannot doubt that deserving mechanics may, in exceptional cases, be ex- 
posed to want; but I can as little doubt that the cases are exceptionable, 
and that much of the suffering of the class is a consequence chee of im- 

rovidence on the part of the competently skilled, or of a course of trifling 
Sone the term of apprenticeship, that always lands those who indulge in 
it in the hapless position of the inferior workman.”* 


VIII. The last of the Patriarchs; or, Lessons chiefly from the Life 
of Joseph. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 310. 


Dr. Cumming’s style is well-known. Without any special profundity or 
originality he is very popular. It is not very easy to understand the 
sources of his popularity, but we may be permitted to rejoice at it, be- 
cause of the excellent evangelical spirit of his works. 


IX. The Autobiography of a Blind Minister ; including Sketches 
of the Men and Events of his Time. By Timothy Woodbridge, D. D. 
Boston : Jewett & Co. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. 
pp- 312. 


We like the resolute spirit of Dr. Woodbridge’s Introduction: ‘‘ My 
life has been peculiar, and may afford some useful lessons to others, par- 
ticularly to young men, who will learn that adverse events, to which they 
are all exposed, need not subdue them. Difficulties encountered with 
cheerful resolution are generally overcome; and the history of every re- 
solute man proves the truth of Bolingbroke’s remark, that ‘trophies of 
glory are often built upon what the world considers our own ruins.’ 

“The loss of my sight, at an early period of life, seemed to others to 
cast a deep cloud over my prospects—to throw up a frowning barrier 
which I could not pass. But it did not seem so to me, nor did I find itso. 
Even after this apparently unpropitious event, I determined to practice 
law, and prosecuted its studies with glowing prospects. But I was di- 
verted from this design by causes the reader will find unfolded in the en- 
suing narrative. I became a minister of the Gospel, and have pursued 
this avocation with unmitigated earnestness through life.” 

Dr. Woodbridge is a grandson of Jonathan Edwards. He is also de- 
scénded from John Woodbridge, one of the ejected ministers in 1662, who 
was appointed with Richard Baxter to sustain their cause in the confer- 


* Autobiography, p. 486, Am. Ed. 
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ence with the Bishops at the Savoy House. A cousin of his also informs 
him that he is descended from the Earl of Warwick, the King-maker. A 
more certain part of his family-tree is that President Edwards, the 
younger, was his uncle, and Dr. Dwight his cousin. ; 

We are happy to find the testimony of Dr. Woodbridge to be in favor of 
our hobby—the mingling of the old method of training ministers with the 
Seminary system. “Perhaps,” he says, “a method of education which 
shall blend the advantages of the two systems, would be desirable and 
practicable.” Our plan is to require each candidate to be entered as a 
student with a pastor, to spend with him from four to five months every 
year, in practical pastoral duty, and the other seven or eight months at 
the Seminary, giving three full years td his theological training. We 
hope to see this tried before we die. 

Here is a good remark : 


The doctrines of Calvinism appear very differently in different modes 
of exhibition. When they are exhibited in a kind and gentle spirit, and 
in their inspired attitudes and bearings, they seem radiant with love ; but 
when an adversary, or a man of a morose spirit unfolds them, they frown 
upon the listener with a stern aspect. 

The system of doctrine contained in the Shorter Catechism presents as 
different a face under different modes of inculcation, as a scene in nature 
presents when viewed in June, rich with verdure and enamelled with 
flowers, and observed in December, when it is horrid with frosts, covered 
with snows, and swept over with rude winds. 


Dr. Woodbridge’s description of Dr. West—author of the work on the 
Atonement—is very characteristic of New England. ‘His mind was 
rather acute than comprehensive. Ile managed a subject in some of its 
relations with wonderful clearness and subtlety, but was not remarkable 
for comprehending a great subject in all its bearings.” 

Dr. Woodbridge’s feelings on occasion of his blindness are truly re- 
markable, and may be useful. He says : 


In these events, which undoubtedly seemed painful to others, I recog- 
nized the agency of a gracious and all-wise Providence: an unseen hand, 
I believed, was around me, and would sustain me. I had always been 
instructed in the doctrine of a particular Providence, and the doctrine was 
with me a practical principle. I believed and felt that, though God’s 
empire was unlimited and magnificent, his tenderness was so assiduous 
that he would ‘uphold them that were fallen, and lift up those that were 
bowed down.’ 

I had a great deal of this natural religion, and it lighted up my path. 
My sight was now gone, and I employed myself, with intense energy, in 
accommodating my modes of action to the new circumstances which had 
supervened. I never permitted a feeling of despair to enter my mind in 
regard to my future usefulness, reputation, happiness and prosperity. A 
great many paths of honorable business were, in my judgment, within m 
reach. My friendscommiserated me, and thought me crushed, and said, 
‘Othello’s occupation ’s gone.’ They spoke of the casualty that had 
befallen me as a great misfortune ; but ‘i was not certain that it was a 
misfortune at all. I cherished the hope that it would work for my good, 
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and that this event, which some people viewed as a judgment, would prove 
to be a golden link in the chain of God’s providences in regard to me. 

I heard a portion of the common-place commiseration which was 
poured forth upon me, with philosophic indifference, and some of it I 
could not help regarding with contempt; and I despised those who offered 
it, more than I lamented myself. It was, doubtless, well meant, but was 
certainly misplaced ; for my indomitable resolution never flagged, and I 
never faltered in my efforts to reach eminence and usefulness. 1 appeared, 
doubtless, to spectators who surrounded me, to be. involved in a cloud; 
but this cloud to my perception, was lined all over with rays of 
brightness. 

Many men have some intellectual faculty, or some moral power, of 
which they are not conscious till the occasion develops it, or the proper 
collision strikes out the spark. I had an unsuspected facility at resisting 
calamity and surmounting or overcoming difficulty, which was now 
furnished with full scope for its exercise. 


Dr. Woodbridge gives some recollections of another distinguished 
cousin—Aaron Burr: 


In the summer of 1809, I met my cousin, Aaron Burr, at the house of 
our common uncle, Hon. Timothy Edwards, in Stockbridge. This was 
the first time he had visited our uncle, for whom he had a profound reve- 
rence, since his return from Europe. 

Burr is a conspicuous character in American history; and, as I felt 
the most intense curiosity to make his acquaintance, and study his mind, 
I had several interviews with him during this visit of two or three days. 
His conversation was instructive and fascinating, and, joined to his bear- 
ing, conveyed to my mind the impression that he was made by the God of 
Nature, to put forth a commanding agency in human affairs. His lan- 
guage was clear as light. His conversation was sententious and con- 
densed, and I never knew a man convey as much meaning in as few 
words. I heard him sketch the character of a number of our reyolutionary 
patriots and heroes in a wonderfully graphic manner, and I thought him 
a great moral painter. 

My uncle told me that, ofter Burr came home from his Canadian 
campaign, he described to him the character of Benedict Arnold. 
‘ Arnold,’ said Burr, ‘is a perfect madman in the excitements of battle, 
and is ready for any deeds of valor; but he has not a particle of moral 
courage. He is utterly unprincipled, and has no love of country or self- 
respect to guide him. He is not to be trusted anywhere but under the 
eye of a superior officer.’ 

The day after Burr left our uncle’s, I called at the house, to talk over 
the impressions of this unwonted visit. My aunt was a venerable and 
pious woman. ‘I want to tell you, cousin,’ said she, ‘the scene I passed 
through this morning. When Col. Burr’s carriage had driven up to the 
door, I asked him to go with me into the north room, and I cannot tell 
you how anxious I felt, as I, an old woman, went through the hall with 
that great man, Col. Burr, to admonish him, and to lead him to repent- 
ance. After we were by ourselves, I said to him, ‘Col. Burr, I have a 
thousand tender memories associated with you. I took care of you in 

our childhood, and I feel the deepest concern over your erring steps. 
ou have committed a great many sins against God, and you killed that 
great and good man, Gen. Hamilton. I beseech you to repent, and fly to 
the blood and righteousness of the Redeemer for pardon. I cannot bear 
to think of your being lost, and I often pray most earnestly for your sal- 
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vation.’ The only reply he made to me,’ continued the excellent old lady, 
‘was, ‘Oh, aunt, don’t feel so badly ; we shall both meet in Heaven yet ; 
meanwhile, may God bless you.’ He then tenderly took my hand and 
left the house.’ 

My cousin, Judge Ogden Edwards, told me a few months ago, that he 
was going to write a book about Col. Burr, and he was prepared for the 
task. His motto indicates the scope of the book : 

: The evil that men do, lives after them: 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

It is to be made up of anecdotes, characteristic of Burr. These anec- 
dotes will be stamped with Pjr-we authenticity ; for they are the results 
of personal observation, and nobody will question the verity of the state- 
ments of Judge Edwards. He doés not propose to write a biography, but 
to give to the world a volume of incidents, passages, and conversations in 
the life of Burr. He was very intimate with the subject of his sketches 
till his death. ‘The world,’ said Edwards, ‘has seen enough of the dark 
side of Burr, and it is time that the sunny side, if there be any sunny 
side, was shown od I called earnestly on my cousin to remember the 
precariousness of life, and the fact that the anecdotes, which he knows, 
will be buried with him unless he publishes them. I call on him to stand 
forth immediately with a volume of anecdotes, characteristic of Aaron 
Burr. This extraordinary man will always constitute a brilliant subject 
of American biography ; and, without the aid of this promised book, the 
life of Burr cannot be fully and impartially written. ‘ Burr’s character,’ 
said Mr. E., ‘appears before the country in a mutilated shape, and is 
sap black, without any shades or streaks of light. Burr, to my certain 

nowledge, was one of the most benevolent of human beings, and his life 
affords a mighty moral; for, with all his stupendous talents, he died in 
comparative penury, unhonored and unmourned, because there were deep 
stains upon his moral character.’ 

But all the leading traits of Burr’s mind were intellectual, and it is 
to be doubted whether soft sentiments, passion, or romance, had any very 
strong hold upon him. He was in no degree intemperate, and never 
abandoned himself to the excesses or pleasures of the table. His profli- 
gacy lay in another direction, and admits of no palliation or excuse. But 
it is possible that the eminence of Burr might have led to some exaggera- 
tions of his demeanor in private life. He was as ambitious as Cesar, 
and perhaps equalled him in talents—and his vices were of a similar 
kind. But Caesar had not the restraints of religion ; the lights of Chris- 
tianity had not then shone upon the world. But, around Burr’s path, 
this light shone full and flowing, and had produced a fineness of moral 
complexion over the face of society, which Cesar never saw, and took 
from the former all excuse for his profligacy. 

There was in this extraordinary man a combination of intellectual 
ualities, to which we may apply the words of Cicero, in relation to 
eesar : 

Fuit in illo ingenium, ratio, memoria, littere, cura, cogitatio, diligentia. 

Since writing the above, I have chanced—among my old papers—upon 
a letter from my uncle, Pierpont Edwards, to my mother, before her mar- 
riage. The letter was written ninety years ago, from Elizabethtown, 
N. J., when Edwards and Burr were boys at school. The letter is a curi- 
ous relic: 


‘ ELIZABETHTOWN, Oct. 4th, 1763. 
*My Dear Sister Lucy,—* * * * I am reading Virgil and Greek Grammar. * * * 
I could have entered College, but my constitutiou wou!d not bear it, being weak. * * * * 
* Aaron Burr is here, is hearty, goes to school, and learns bravely. 
‘I am yonr loving brother, 
Prerpont EDWARDS.’ 
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Burr’s early development of mind excited the admiration of the boy 
Edwards, who, though a child himself, was uncle to Burr. It is interest- 
ing to contemplate two such boys at school. They had probably but 
feeble glimpses of the paths of glory they were afterwards to tread. They 
both reached the very first rank at the bar, displayed a great power of 
analysis, and, in eloquence, were unrivalled in their day. 

hile writing this, the following account of Burr’s death appeared in 
a respectable periodical: 


His physician, observing indications of approaching death, thought it his duty to inform 
him of the fact, and to assure him that whatever preparation he might wish to make for death, 
should be made at once. In as gentle tonesas he could command, he broached the subject, , 
assuring him that within twenty-four hours, at farthest, he must bea dead man. Mr. Burr 
replied, ‘I can’t die, I won’t die, Ishan’t die. My father and mother, and grand-parents, and 
uncles, and aunts, were all pious and good people. They prayed for my conversion a thousand 
times ; and if God be a hearer of prayer, he is not going to let me die until their prayers are 
answered. It is impossible that the child of so many prayers will be lost.’ The doctor replied, 
‘Mr. Burr, you are already dying.’ He then went over pretty much the same expressions as 
given above, and sank into a stupor, and soon slept the sleep that knows no waking. Our 
informant received the impression that he had run the rounds of his iniquity, all the while 
indulging the hope that, like the celebrated Augustine, before he died he would be converted, 
in answer to the prayers of his pious parents and friends. 


I doubt exceedingly the correctness of the above account, and I should 
not here insert it, if 1 had not perceived that it is running the rounds of 
the religious and political papers, and rapidly gaining public credence, 
and becoming a matter of history. 

The account also describes Mr. Burr as being restless and abusive to 
those about him. I consider this account to be substantially fabulous, as 
three cousins of mine, intelligent and pious persons, who were almost con- 
stantly with Burr in: his last sickness, have given me a very different pic- 
ture of the scene. They inform me that he was uniformly polite and 
delicate in his attentions to those around him, and even chivalrous in his 
politeness to a pious lady, who was his cousin, and read to him some por- 
tions of his grand-father’s writings, with which he was tenderly affected, 
and for the reading of which he expressed his gratitude. 

These friends, on whom I rely with implicit confidence, throw some 
soft and cheering lights around the last scenes of Burr’s life, by the inte- 
resting accounts they gave me. After the death of Hamilton, jt was the 
a tendency to pour popular obloquy on Burr, and it has happened to 

im, as to some other great men, to be loaded with obloquy after his death. 
But there are indications that it will happen to his memory, as it has hap- 
pened to others who have been overwhelmed with calumny, that the better 
parts of his life will be brought to light and appreciated by the public. 

The account of Burr’s last scenes given to me by my cousins, the 
Rey. Dr. Van Pelt has confirmed by a statement he has just published, to 
show that the popular account which is now afloat is false, and to spread 
the truth before the public. Dr. Van Pelt visited him two or three times 
a week, through the whole of his last sickness, as his spiritual adviser. 
He had faithful religious conversations with Burr, and always closed his 
visits with prayer, by the request of the sufferer, who uniformly expressed 
his gratitude, particularly for the prayers. 

He describes Col. Burr as exceedingly polite, and, in regard to reli- 
gion, always serious and reverent. He composed himself, with confiding 
seriousness, for the last event, which he looked upon with awe and resig- 
nation. Dr. Van Pelt’s account is very cheering, and must set at rest the 
public mind on this interesting subject. 


On the whole, we rather wonder that this book does not make a more 
general impression. With some faults, it touches on many scenes and 
persons of great and general interest. 
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X. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. William 
Archer Butler, M. A. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1856. 


Without fully endorsipg it, we will quote the language of the North 
British Review. Though we think it exaggerated, it will serve to call 
the reader’s attention to a very interesting writer: ‘“‘ Few sermons in our 
language exhibit the same combinations of excellences: imagery almost 
as rich as Taylor’s ; judgment as sound as Barrow’s; a style as attractive, 
but more copious, original and forcible than Atterbury’s; piety as 
elevated as Howe’s ; and a fervor as intense, at times, as Baxter’s.” 

“During his under-graduate course,” says his memoir, “he became a 
copious contributor to the periodical literature of the day. His refined 
taste and eloquence of diction, soon made him one of the most attractive 
of reviewers. In the Dublin University Magazine alone, there appeared 

. during his college course, enough of poetry and of essays to fill several 
volumes.” A second volume of sermons has been published, as also his 
Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy, which are very highly 
spoken of. He was an ardent Platonist; high-church in theology, but 
the narrow and bigoted exclusiveness of opinion in which he became 
involved, was not able to chill his kindly Christian sympathies. This is 
very strikingly manifest in a singularly interesting sermon, in which he 
tries to reconcile the two things—the almost childish bigotry of the exclu- 
sive apostolic succession, with the*finest and most enlarged and truly 
apostolic Christian affection for all who bear the image of Christ. 

We quote, as a specimen of Mr. Butler’s manner, a part of a sermon on 
“Christ our Life.” 


The spiritual is essentially eternal. In the theory of Christianity (if I 
may use that formal name for the glimpses which we gain in the New 
Testament of the mighty mysteries of God) they are not two ideas, but 
two aspects of one and the same idea; and they are thence used so as to 
imply each other. ‘‘ Whoso drinketh my blood and eateth my flesh hath 
eternal life, and I,” who thus abide in him, “will raise him up ;” he 

“hath within him the principle which will afterwards manifest itself (as in 
a natural re-appearance) in glory, “He that believeth in me hath passed 
from death unto life ;” “he that hath the Son hath life.” Christ, then, 
and His sacred interpreters, seem to have intimated that in sanctity there 
is essentially comprised a germ of immortality; that holiness is so far 
necessarily connected with that universal scheme of perfection of which 
it is a part, as to partake of its inherent eternity and inherent rg erm 
of nature. Feeling thus, they could regard the indwelling of Christ’s 
eternal Spirit now to be not so much (one might say) the condition, as the 
first stage of glory; and thence, to speak of the “life” bestowed by 
Christ in inward holiness in time, and the “life” bestowed by Christ in 
perfect happines in eternity, was not to speak of two lives, but of two forms 
of one incorruptible, uninterrupted, unchangeable gift of everlasting life. 

Such views as these, then (which, if I were not afraid of taxing your 
attention unduly, might be carried much farther,) seem to show how 
closely connected are the three forms of life, physical, spiritual, and eter- 
nal, of which “Christ, who is our life,” is the Almighty Author. The 
more you reflect upon this mighty theme, the more you will see that His 
office, instead of being limited to any, grasps them all; that He must 
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raise the dead as Judge and Saviour, that he may punish and that he 
may save; and that He bestows a quickening principle of spiritual life 
upon the soul, which must pass the grave, for nothing holy can perish ; 
it “ partakes of the divine nature,” it is ‘incorruptible seed,” and must 
flower in Paradise: finally, that of this last consummate state He is also 
Lord and Donor, and in co shall rejoice as He beholds the same light 
which once was dawn, hereafter settling in that noon which knows no 
sunset! 

Of this life divine it is but to be said, that it is traceable to an unfa- 
thomable fountain in the infinite essence of God the Father: ‘the Father 
hath life in Himself.’ From Him it is declared to be received by His 
Son, yet received with a certain mystic independency; ‘‘ Even so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in Himself; and from Him it flows abroad 
upon mankind, according to the inscrutable laws of the divine purpose: 
“Even so the Son maketh alive whom He will!” ‘as I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth me shall live by me ;” “ because I live ye shall 
live also,”—a purpose of which we only know that it directs itself by the 
practical belief of the receiver, for “he that believeth it” it is who “hath 
everlasting life,’ or, as the text expresses it, ‘‘ he that keepeth my saying 
shall never see death.” 

‘‘He that keepeth my saying shall never see death!” Many a dark 
century has passed away since the walls of the temple echoed these glo- 
rious words; words, one would deem, that, uttered from God to man, 
might well change the face of the world, might arouse from one end of 
the earth to the other a high and holy ambition to join the bright band of 
immortals thus summoned to the courts of God’s own palace by God’s 
own voice! O sad reverse of reality! The people of God, the keepers of 
the sayings of Christ, far from filling all lands, and glorifying every clime, 
are a scattered race, often a destitute and persecuted race! Doubtless, 
our faith is yet to hold the earth in fee; ultimately it shall take in the 
whole wide family of man; but at the present period, and ever since its 
foundation, it is vain to deny that if “without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord,” it has been as truly partial in its actual results upon the eternal 
state of mankind, as Judaism itself upon their temporal condition. Age 
after age, a few hundreds or thousands of contemporary believers are 
collected into the treasure cities of immortal happiness, gathered from 
various spots in the wide Christian world; and there the operation 
ceases! “Many are called,” but it is still too melancholy a certainty 
that “few are chosen.” It is as if mankind formed 4 vast garden of 
diversified plants, out of which the great florist selects here and there a 
few promising shoots upon which to exhaust‘ all the resources of divine 
art, to show how holy a thing human nature may be made, and to fit for 
transplanting into His own special conservatory. Into this awful mys- 
tery, the most tremendous in all the divine government, I dare not 
intrude. I tremble at my own insignificance when I stand before this 
cloud that covers the mercy-seat of God! A voice from the sanctuar, 
declares that ‘‘God is Love,” and it is enough; I believe the voice. 
leave it to the secret alchemy of divine wisdom to convert evil into good, 
and (as even in our own limited experience) out of destruction to bring 
forth life. But while I leave, and would bid you leave, in faith, to the 
eternal Father, the dispositions of His own boundless empire, I cannot 
abandon the right, and igh privilege of the minister, to summon all who 
hear me to ponder the practical instruction that this appalling mystery 
impresses. When the disciples once inquired, “ who then can be saved?” 
the answer was consolatory, that “with God all things are possible.” 
When, on another occasion, a similar question was proposed,—“ are there 
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few that be saved?” the answer was severe, practical, and imperative: 
‘‘ strive to enter in at the narrow gate!’ And such should be the min- 

led web of our conclusions on the subject; a combination of confidence 
in the absolute goodness of God, and of earnest resolution to be warned 
by the terrors of his threats. 

“He that keepeth my saying shall never see death!” Mark brethren! 
it is no momentary adoption of the faith and law of Christ to which eter- 
nal life is the promised recompense. It is no transient emotion of pas- 
sionate grief, no occasional sympathy with martyred virtue, no evanescent 
enthusiasm in the cause of the Gospel, that forms in the heart of man the 
germ of future glory ; it is ‘‘to keep the saying of Christ.” Our Chris- 
tianity is momentary, because its principle is momentary ; we turn to reli- 
gion to diversify our life, not to be our life. But oh! as you would indeed 
be the sealed and reserved inheritors of glory, remember this—that God will 
not. condescend to take his place among the fashions of the day! Remem- 
ber, that Christianity is not a new system of theological reasoning, nor a 
new assortment of phraseology, nor a new circle-of acquaintance, nor even 
a new line of mediation,—but a new life. Its very being and essence is 
inward and practical; it is not the likeness or the history of a living 
thing, it is itself alive! And therefore to examine its evidence is not 
to try Christianity; to admire its martyrs is not to try Christianity; 
to compare and estimate its teacher is not to try Christianity; to attend 
to its rites and services with more than Mahometan punctuality is 
not to try or know Christianity. But for one week, for one day, to 
have lived in the pure atmosphere of faith and love to God, of ten- 
derness to man: to rejoice in the felt and realized presence of Him 
who is described as “coming up from the wilderness,” supporting his 
beloved ; to have beheld earth annihilated and heaven opened to the pro- 
phetic gaze of hope; to have seen evermore revealed behind the compli- 
cated troubles of this strange, mysterious life, the unchanged smile of an 
eternal Friend, and everything that is difficult to reason solved by that 
reposing trust which is higher and better than reason: to have known 
and felt this, I will not say for a life, but for a single blessed hour, chat, 
indeed, is to have made experiment of Christianity,—that is to know the 
imperishable work of the Spirit in preparing souls for eternity,—that is 
to “keep the saying” which shall keep from death,—that is to have a 
glimpse of the meaning of those mystic words which I will not dare to 
— or amplify, but which are in themselves all, and more than all, 

have attempted to express,—that, ‘‘ ouR LIFE Is HID with Christ in Gop.” 


XI. The Bible History of Prayer, with Practical Reflections. By 
Charles A. Goodrich. Boston: Jewett & Co. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Bookstore, 386 Chestnut Street. 1856. pp. 384. 


The scope of this work is well explained in the following account of its 
occasion : 

“On the eve of the departure of a missionary to a distant Eastern 
island, a manuscript was presented to him by a young lady, a relative of 
his. A copy of it was retained by the young lady, who placed it at the 
disposal of the author. It contains all the passages in the Bible pertain- 
ing to prayer. 

“It was originally the intention of the author to remark upon every 
passage it contains; but he has been compelled, in order to keep the 
volume within proper dimensions, to abandon this design.” 
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An earnest and serious tone characterizes Mr. Goodrich’s work through- 
out. A narrative is given of the circumstances of the prayers men- 
tioned, with practical reflections. Its spirit is excellent. 


XII. Evenings with the Prophets; a Series of Memoirs and Medita- 
tions. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL. D., Cheltenham. Phila- 
delphia: Parry & McMillan. 376. 


The object of this book is to present the ‘ biography of the prophetical 
writers, to present an outline of their most remarkable prophecies, and 
to enforce the most valuable lessons of their lives.” The style is ambi- 
tious, and occasionally rather inflated. 


XIII. The Six Days of Creation ; a Series of familiar Letters from a 
Father to his Children, describing the Natural History of each 
Day’s Mercies, with particular Reference to the Illustration of 
Scriptural Truth. By W. G. Rhind. From the last London 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations. Philadelphia: Parry & 
McMillan. pp. 347. 


This is not a geological work, but a series of remarks for children on 
the gradual development of the plan of creation. Familiar scientific 
truth is illustrated, with religious reflections. 


XIV. The Last of the Epistles; a Commentary upon the Epistle of 
St. Jude. Designed for the general Reader as well as for the 
exegetical Student. By Frederick Gardiner, M. A., Rector of 
Trinity Church, Lewiston, Me. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1856. 
pp. 275. © 


We suppose that it will hardly be disputed as a canon of criticism, that 
there ought to be some proportion between the length of text and com- 
mentary. On the twelve chapters of Ecclesiastes, Dr. Macdonald gives, us 
414 pages, or about 35 pages to a chapter; on the seven chapters of the 
Song of Solomon, Dr. Burroughs presents us with 527 pages, or about 
75 pages toa chapter. As if this were not sufficient prolixity, Mr. Gardi- 
ner, designing perhaps to show how long it is possible to make a com- 
mentary, has given us 275 pages on one chapter! We have all the accus- 
tomed prolegomena at the beginning, with excursus and appendix at the 
end, and—of course—a new translation in the middle; the translation being 
as unsuccessful as usual. For example: instead of the Saxon “ clouds 
without water,’”’ we have ‘waterless clouds;” instead of the solemn 
monosyllabic “‘ twice dead,” we have “doubly dead.” ‘ Raging waves of 
the sea, foaming out their own shame,” is changed, for the worse, to 
“wild waves, foaming up.” That awfully solemn figure, ‘ Wandering 
stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness forever,” is made 
almost ludicrous, “ Wandering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness 
of infernal darkness forever.” We never read a new translation, without 
thankfulness for our wonderful English Version. 
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As to the rest, Mr. Gardiner seems to have collected diligently every 
thing that bears on the illustration of this interesting Epistle, and the 
book is therefore valuable to place on our shelves fur consultation and 
comparison. It is a favorable sign, that there is a demand for extended 
commentary on Scripture. But authors should really bear in mind Syd- 
ney Smith’s admonition, that life has been shortened since the deluge. 


XV. Arctic Explorations: The Second Grinnell Expedition in 
Search of Sir John Franklin. 1853, ’54,’55. By Elisha Kent 
Kane, M. D., U. 8S. N. Illustrated by upwards of three hun- 
dred engravings, from sketches by the author. In two volumes. 
Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 1856. pp. 464, 467. 


Thirty-five thousand copies of this work, we learn, have been already 
published. It is intensely interesting. Enchaining the reader at the 
beginning, his gnly desire is to be undisturbed until the close. Dr. Kane 
has greatly improved, in a literary point of view; this work being much 
superior to the account of the former expedition. There is less techni- 
cality ; display of science is avoided ; there is less repetition; the points 
are better made; the style is purer; the whole work more mature, and 
the tone more elevated. We should think that every body who can read, 
will read it. 

We would like to quote largely, if we could maké room, but must con- 
tent ourselves with a part of Mr. Morton’s account of the discovery of the 
Oren Sea, the crowning achievement of the expedition : 


They were now nearly abreast of the termination of the Great Glacier. 
It was mixed with earth and rocks. The snow sloped from the land to 
the ice, and the two seemed to be mingled together for eight or ten miles 
to the north, when the land became solid, and the glacier was lost. The 
height of this land seemed about four hundred feet, and the glacier lower. 

The ice was weak and rotten, and the dogs began to tremble. Pro- 
ceeding at a brisk rate, they had got upon unsafe ice before they were 
aware of it. Their course was atthe time nearly up the middle of the 
channel; but as soon as possible, they turned, and, by a backward cir- 
cuit, reached the shore. Whe dogs, as their fashion is, at first lay down 
and refused to proceed, trembling violently. The only way to induce 
the terrified, obstinate brutes to get on was for Hans to go to a white- 
looking spot where the ice was thicker, the soft stuff looking dark; then, 
calling the dogs coaxingly by name, they would crawl to him on their 
bellies. So they retreated from place to place, until they reached the 
firm ice they had quitted. A half-mile brought them to comparatively 
safe ice, a mile more to good ice again. 

In the midst of this danger they had during the liftings of the fog sight- 
ed open water, and they now saw it plainly. There was no wind stirring, 
and its face was perfectly smooth. It was two miles farther up the chan- 
nel than the firm ice to which they had retreated. Hans could hardly 
believe it. But for the birds that were seen in great numbers, Morton 
says he would not have believed it himself. 

he ice covered the mouth of the channel like a horseshoe. One end 
lapped into the west side a considerable distance up the channel, the 
other covered the cape for about a mile and a half, so that they could not 
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land opposite their camp, which was about a mile and a half from the 


cape. 

The water was very deep, a stone the size of Morton’s head taking 
twenty-eight seconds to reach the bottom, which was seen very clearly. 

The tide was running very fast. The pieces of heaviest draught float- 
ed by nearly as fast as the ordinary walk of a man, and the surface-pieces 
passed them much faster, at least four knots. On their examination the 
night before, the tide was from the north, running southward, carrying 
very little ice. The ice which was now moving so fast to northward 
seemed to be the broken land-ice around the cape, and the loose edge of 
the south ice. The thermometer in the water gave +-36°, seven de- 
grees above the freezing point of sea-water at Rensselaer Harbor. 

They now yoked in the dogs, and set forward over the worst sort of 
mashed ice for three-quarters of a mile. After passing the cape, they 
looked ahead, and saw nothing but open water. The land to the west- 
ward seemed to overlap the land on which they stood, a long distance, 
ahead: all the space between was open water. After turning the cape, 
—that which is marked on the chart as Cape Andrew Jackson,—they found 
a good smooth ice-foot in the entering curve of a bay, since named after 
the great financier of the American Revolution, Robert Morris. It was 
glassy ice, and the dogs ran on it full speed. Here the sledge made at 
least six'miles an hour. It was the best day’s travel they made on the 
journey. : 

After passing four bluffs at the bottom and sides of the bay, the land 
grew lower; aud presently a long low country opened on the land-ice, a 
wide plain between large headlands, with rolling hills through it. A 
flock of Brent geese were coming down the valley of this low ‘Jand, and 
ducks were seen in crowds upon the open water. When they saw the 
geese first, they were apparently coming from the eastward ; they made a 
curve out to seaward, and then, turning, flew far ahead over the plain, 
until they were lost to view, showing that their destination was inland. 
The general line of flight of the flock was to the northeast. Eiders and 
dovekies were also seen ; and tern were very numerous, hundreds of them 
squealing and screeching in flocks. They were so tame that they came 
within a few yards of the party. Flying nigh overhead, their notes echo- 
ing from the rocks, were large white birds, which they took for bur- 
gomasters. Ivory gulls and mollemokes were seen farther on. They did 
not lose sight of the birds after this, as faras they went. The ivory gulls 
flew very high, but the mollemokes alit, and fed on the water, flying over 
it well out to sea, as we had seen them do in Baffin’s Bay. Separate from 
these flew a dingy bird unknown to Morton. Never had they seen the 
bird§*so numerous: the water was actually black with dovekies, and the 
rocks crowded. 

The channel was completely broken up, and there would have been no 
difficulty in a frigate standing anywhere. The little brig, or “a fleet of 
her like,’’ could have beat easily to the northward. 

The wind blew strong from the north, and continued to do so for three 
days, sometimes blowing a gale, and ie damp, the tops of the hills be- 
coming fixed with dark foggy clouds. The damp falling mist prevented 
their seeing any distance. Yet they saw no ice borne down from the 
northward aes all this time ; and what was more curious, they found, 
on their return south, that no ice had been sent down during the gale.— 
On the contrary, they then found the channel perfectly clear from shore 
to shore. 

The channel runs northwardly, and is about thirty-five miles wide.— 
The opposite coast appears straight, but still sloping, its head being a 
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little to the west of north. This shore is high, with lofty mountains of 
sugar-loaf shape at the tops, which, set sid in ranges, looked like 
piles of stacked cannon-balls. It was too cloudy for observations when 
they camped, but they obtained several higher up. The eider were in 
such numbers here that Hans fired into the flocks, and killed two birds 
with one shot. They found the land-ice growing worse and worse, until 
at last it ceased, and the water broke directly against the steep cliffs. 

The ice over the shallow bay which Morton crossed was hummocked, 
with rents through it, making very hard travel. He walked on over this, 
and saw an opening not quite eight miles across, separating the two 
islands, which [ have named after Sir John Franklin and his comrade 
Captain Crozier. He had seen them before from the entrance of the 
larger bay,—Lafayette Bay,—but had taken them for a single island, the 
channel between them not being then in sight. As he neared the north- 
ern land, at the east shore which led to the cape, (Cape Constitution,) 
which terminated his labors, he found only a very small ice-foot, under 
the lee of the headland and crushed up against the side of the rock. He 
went on; but the strip of land-ice broke more and more, until about a 
a mile from the cape it terminated altogether, the waves breaking with a 
cross sea directly against the cape. e wind had moderated, but was 
still from the north, and the current ran up very fast, four or five knots 
perhaps. The cliffs were very high: at a short distance they seemed 
about two thousand feet; but the crags were so overhanging that Morton 
could not see the tops as he drew closer. The echoes were confusing, and 
the clamor of half a dozen ivory gulls, who were frightened from their 
sheltered nooks, was multiplied a hundred-fold. The mollemokes were 
still numerous; but he now saw no ducks. 

He tried to pass round the cape. It wasin vain: there was no ice-foot ; 
and, trying his best to ascend the cliffs, he could get up but a few hun- 
dred feet. Here he fastened to his walking-pole the Grinnel flag of the 
Antarctic—a well cherished little relic, which had now followed me on 
two Polar voyages. This flag had been saved from the wreck of the Uni- 
ted States sloop-of-war Peacock, when she stranded off the Columbia riv- 
er; it had accompanied Commodore Wilkes in his far-southern discovery 
of an Antarctic continent. It was now its strange destiny to float over 
the highest northern land, not only of America but of our globe. 


XVI. Signs of the Times: Letters to Ernst Moritz Arndt on the 
Dangers to Religious Liberty in the present State of the World. 
By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., D. PH. From 
the German by Susanna Winkworth. New York: Harpers. 1856. 
pp. 440. 


Twenty-five hundred copies of this book were sold in one month in 
Germany, and a third edition required within three months ;—“ while in 
consequence of its publication, the author was requested to become a 
candidate for the representation of the Capital, and of Magdeburg; and 
actually elected in the latter city, though he had in both cases refused to 
be put in nomination.” 

The Chevalier Bunsen is the great champion of religious liberty on the 
continent of Europe. His opponent is Stahl, of Berlin. The reader must 
not expect too much from this book, as it is in good part taken up with local 
matters, and the whole question discussed from a Teutonic position. The 
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King of Prussia has united the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in one, 
called ‘‘ The Evangelical ;” and the question now is, whether other Pro- 
testant churches are to be allowed the exercise of their worship. 

We give some slight extracts from the Conclusion: 


But the true knowledge is the knowledge of the Divine order of the 
world, of which Christ is to us the centre, humanity the aim; and the 
mystery of which slumbers in every human soul that is seeking after God. 
The key that unlocks the significance of the world’s poor f is the know- 
ledge of the realization of the Divine in the development of humanity: in 
that building of that temple of God which is raised of the living stones 
that with conscious personality freely join themselves together. And in 
this knowledge alone can we discover the key by which to interpret those 
hieroglyphics of eternity which we call the Signs of the Times. 

Of the two great signs of the times, with the contemplation of which 
we began our survey, one is in its ascendant, the other verging toward 
its setting. The Spirit of Association, with its liberty, is the genius and 
the demon of the dawning day; the Hierarchy with its tyranny is the 
waning planet of departing night. It is not Hesperus but Phosphor 
which is shining in this twilight of the — Nor have the heavens but 
just begun to glow with the crimson belts of Aurora, nor is this the first 
moment in which the light has flashed from east to west across the world’s 
fosee The same constellation ruled the sky when, seven years since, the 

ierarchy, impelled by the sense,of its coming death, leagued itself with 
the spirit of association as it did once with secular absolutism. It sought 

Jens strength where it saw the power to lie; but its selfish eye failed to 

perceive that this was the very power from which it was destined to re- 
ceive its death-blow. The more powerful grows the spirit of association, 
the more self-evident becomes the antagonism between the hierarchy and 
freedom. For the freedom of conscience is the sole vital air of humanity, 
and the cradle of true personality ; and this freedom, the mother of every 
other freedom, cannot endure the hierarchy forever. The God of the 
Cosmos has risen up against that hierarchy. Thus darkness and light are 
struggling in the light, force and freedom in freedom. 

e start from the most secure and unassailable position. If that be 
true which we have said of personality when summing up our results, its 
necessary consequences are also true. If on every side we are met by 
proofs, derived equally from thought and from historical fact, that moral 
porgeneltty is the image of God in man, the annihilation of personality can 

ead neither individuals nor nations to salvation, but must conduct both 
only to perdition. If moral personality is an end in itself, if the train- 
ing of men to personal independence—that is, to free self-determination 
and true freedom—be the end of creation, as it is the inmost fruit of the 
counsels of eternal love, and be thus the final aim of all human education 
and social life, a system cannot be true which destroys personality. God 
needs personality to accomplish his work in the soul; he who kills that 
principle destroys, so far as he is able, the Divine element in the soul. 
A system of such destruction, of such ‘ obedience unto death’ unto human 
beings, must work for evil, whether it rest on delusion or a conscious lie. 

The Jesuitical theory of the universe is a positive denial and thorough 
inversion of the Divine and human modes of action—a conscious breach 
with history and Providence. For it is the conscious and professed sub- 
ordination of truth to an end, and that on the domains of morals and re- 
ligion: it is the murder of the principle of personality bestowed by God 
and belonging to God. Hence it is involved in irreconcilable hostility 
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with freedom, science, and humanity. This is an irrefragable argument 

against it, independent of all historical demonstration. 

Loyola was well aware that a will directed on spiritual objects has 

wer to rule the world; but he vainly deemed that he could rule over 
bod, and take God’s place in His own sanctuary. He knew that all reli- 

ious knowledge consists, not in any outward learning and scholarship, 
ut from the inward part of the soul. But he desired to reign over this 
inward part, in order to use it as a means and a tool; the which is eter- 

Peri contrary to God. Lastly, he knew also that the natural Me, the 

Self, is the true enemy of the Divine life in every man, and self-seeking 

the essence of sin and the root of evil and of all the miseries of humanity; 

but he wanted to break the vessel, in order to make it the instrument of 

God in the service of the Superiors and of the Pope. 

His perception of these truths constituted his highest and noblest 
ideas. I am inclined to think that his belief in them was sincere; but 
what we can judge of was, that his whole view of the real world was un- 
sound, and cannot be brought into harmony with the facts of nature, nor 
with the essence of the Divine. Neither in nature nor in history, neither 
in the Bible nor in the Church, did he seek Truth for its own sake, but 
only as a means of governing by the crushing and killing out of per- 
sonality—that is, of God in man. And this characteristic of crushing 
the faculties is indelibly impressed on the Order by a system which can- 
not indeed be called an organization, but is a most perfect mechanism, 
and which is the naked prose of hierarchism under the garb of enthusi- 
asm, and the lifeless deposit of the Middle Ages preserved in the acid of 
the seventeenth century. 

We, for our part, in the strength of this faith, desire to keep wholly 
within the field of right and of liberty. We desire to take note of all that is 
done: we will not depart from our rights in order to deprive the Jesuits 
of theirs. Were we to violate our principle of freedom, we should be re- 
creants to our faith in the victory of truth. The only way in which we 
can help our Catholic brethren is by faithfully acting upon the dictates 
of the Gospel committed to our hands, and of the freedom and knowledge 
to which it has conducted us; and by laboring for the kingdom of God 
among ourselves, ever mindful of our own faults and imperfections, and 
of the high purpose and prize of liberty. 

But this we will say boldly, and proclaim to all the world: Whoever 
promotes oppression of conscience and mental slavery—yea, whoever does 
not, with all sincerity and energy, labor in faith for the freedom of the hu- 
man conscience and intellect, is working for Jesuitism, and, as much as in 
him lies, for the downfall and destruction of his own Church and nation. 
But if he be a Protestant, he deserves a double measure of our abhorrence 
or compassion. 

XVII. Organic Christianity ; or the Church of God, with its Officers 
and Government, and its Divisions and Variations within ancient, 
medizeval, and modern Times. Embracing a thorough Exposition 
and Defence of Church Democracy. By Leicester A. Sawyer. 
Boston : Jewett & Co. pp. 455. 

Church Democracy! It is well said, and, indeed, what we admire in 
Mr. Sawyer is his honesty and thoroughness. Popery is monarchy ; 
Episcopacy is aristocracy; Presbyterianism is republicanism, and Inde- 
pendency is democracy. In the very statement we have a mighty argu- 
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ment for Presbyterianism. The Hebrew civil government was made by 
the Almighty; it was representative and confederated Republicanism, 
We believe the same polity was perpetuated by the same High Authority 
in the Church, and that, though it can live, such is its vitality, under 
various polities, yet its purest condition and finest development is Repub- 
lican, the system restored by Calvin, and extant in Presbyterianism. 

Mr. Sawyer is thoroughly dissatisfied with Presbyterianism and tho- 
roughly in love with Congregationalism. Voila tout! The book is elabo- 
rate but not very original. He thinks both branches of the Presbyterian 
Church very much alike, and that there is no necessity that they should be 
separated. He complains very earnestly that there should be this likeness, 
and thinks our branch of the Church have been recreant to some imaginary 
standard of his own; some “progress” in theology and polity, but 
whitherward, he does not tell us. To which we reply in all seriousness, 
Why should we change? We are just where our fathers were. We are 
just where the Presbyterian Church always was. We are just where we 
want to be. If the other branch of our Church acted unrighteously in 
1837, and in so doing violated the fundamental principles of Presbyterian- 
ism, we cannot help that. We were always opposed to schism ; we are 
so still. We did not make a schism; we did not secede; we stood by 
the old tried principles of Presbyterianism. We are not ‘“ new school,” 
nor “new” anything else; we areSimply Presbyterians. If Mr. Sawyer and 
men like him, failing to turn our Presbyterianism into a mixture and jumble 
of elements, have left us for a more congenial atmosphere, we cannot help 
that; we hope they may do good in the way they prefer; but they must 
not complain that we do not wish to leave the paths of our fathers to 
follow some “ will 0’ the wisp,” called.‘ progress.” There is power and 
expansion enough in Presbyterianism to do everything that is desirable ; 
to convert the world itself, if we only make full proof of our apostolic 
faith and order. 

We are weary of this misrepresentation on both sides. Exscinding 
Presbyterians insist that we are “ progressives;” Congregationalists 
insist that we are “conservatives.” Once for all, gentlemen, we are 
neither; we are simple Presbyterians, on the model of Makemie and 
Andrews united in the First Presbytery; on the model of the Adopting 
Act of 1729; on the model of the Union Synod of 1758; on the model of 
the Constructive Synod of 1789. This is all; there we mean to stand; we 
are ready to re-unite with our brethren, so soon as they give up the right 
of excision without trial; so soon as they stand by the Constitution ; so 
soon as they acknowledge the enfranchised rights of every honest Presby- 
terian. Surely, this is an intelligible position to others, if not to Mr. 
Sawyer. We are not anxious to do some great sounding thing. We wish 
to worship God quietly as our fathers did, in our own Church, and we 
would not consent to be driven out of it, nor allow our brethren to be 
driven out of it. Mr. Sawyer gropes around to find an esoteric something 
which makes up his fancy of what he calls ‘‘ New Schoolism ;” some con- 
cealed idea, or plan, or purpose, differing from the simple Presbyterian- 
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ism of the Confession of Faith. He may grope until doomsday; there is 
nothing to find. ‘Old Schoolism,” is Presbyterianism differing from the 
liberal principles of our Church as they have existed in America from the 
beginning, or more accurately, it is Presbyterianism with an exclusive and 
tyrannical infusion not properly belonging to the Church of Calvin, which 
is a Church of essential freedom under Constitutional Law. Discharge 
this tincture of narrowness and despotism, and the stream is pure; we 
have simple Presbyterianism, which the Synod of New York represented 
during the first schism, and which we represent during the second schism. 
When the time is ripe, the Church may be one again, not as Mr. Sawyer 
absurdly says—by the “ New School” becoming “Old,” but by both stand- 
ing together upon the common platform of a Scriptural, orthodox, consti- 
tutional truth and order—the platform of the Westminster Confession, as 
received in the Adopting Act of 1729. 


XVIII. Modern Greece: a Narrative of a Residence and Travels in 

. that Country; with Observations on its Antiquities, Literature, 
Language, Politics and Religion. By Henry M. Baird, M. A. 
Illustrated by about sixty engravings. New York: Harpers. 
1856. pp. 380. 


The value of Mr. Baird’s book lies mainly in his account of the state of 
literature and education in Greece. His descriptive power is not great, 
and his classic sketches not very good. But there is interesting informa- 
tion as to the scholars of Greece, and one is delighted to find hopeful esti- 
mates of her future. We make some extracts: 


Next, perhaps, to Coray, rv fom Doukas (or as the name may be 
anglicized, Ducas) was the best philologist among the Greeks. He was a 
younger man than the former, whom he survived about twelve years. 
heir minds were strikingly dissimilar. Both were enthusiastically bent 
on the improvement and elevation of their unfortunate fatherland; but 
they reasoned differently in respect to the means by which this end was 
to be obtained. Doukas, being a member of the clergy, had prejudices, 
which even liberal culture could not wholly eradicate. He perceived that 
the people had fallen much below their ancestors in all that constitutes 
the well-being of a nation; but he did not trace this as clearly as did 
Coray, to the perversion of the Church from its original character and 
mission. At the same time, Doukas was a blind admirer of antiquity. 
Doukas insisted on a rigid adherence to the ancient language, and 
struck out every word of foreign origin, or irreducible to a pure root. A 
more serious fault was to attempt the simultaneous re-introduction of a 
quantity of tenses, cases, and, worse yet, constructions which had fallen 
into disuse. The consequences of such a course are seen in the treatment 
his works have received. Written in a style which is itself entirely ancient, 
the paraphrases accompanying his editions of various classical writers are 
themselves as obscure as the original; and the modern Greek student, 
who refers to them to elucidate some particular passage, finds so much 
difficulty in interpreting them, that he at length prefers contenting him- 
self with the meaning #4 can extract from the author. His notes are 
valued, but are not read. Yet it must be conceded that Doukas was a 
scholar of merit, and of great learning in his particular department. 
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Such were the two schools that arose: the one, headed by Doukas, and 
more recently by conomus, desirous not only of restoring the language 
at once to its pristine purity, by the re-introduction of obsolete words, but 
also of employing the involved construction of sentences, which it is quite 
impossible for a modern ear to follow; the other school proposing to 
retain what is valuable in the modern language, yet gradually to restore 
it to the nearest practicable resemblance to its ancient form. It must be 
admitted that Coray sometimes erred in complying unnecessarily with 
popular errors—a defect the more conspicuous from the rapid progress 
which the process of purification has since made. Yet modern authors, 
especially those of the greatest reputation, have generally adhered to the 
school of Coray. 

Panagiotes Rentese is by many considered the best contemporary poet. 
The first volume of his “ Baan or “Complete Works,” which is all 
that has yet been published, contaius three tragedies, entitled ‘‘ Blacha- 
bas,” the “‘ Traveller,” and the “ Messiah.” ‘The first treats of the resus- 
citation of the Greek race; the second is rather of.the nature of a romance, 
“melancholy love being its chief subject.” The character of the third ig 
sufficiently indicated by its title. The style of these three penne is purely 
Hellenic, though the author has avoided the blunder of attempting to 
introduce the ancient syntax. The greatest fault we have to find with 
Soutsos is the inordinate vanity that disfigures his preface. 

' The poems of Alexander Soutsos, brother of the author we have just 
mentioned, are of an entirely different stamp. Of his works that lie 
before us, one, entitled the “ Periplanomenos, or Wanderer,”’ is a poem in 
three parts, and contains reminiscences of a journey in Western Europe. 
Another “Greece in conflict with the Turks,”* is descriptive, as its title 
— of various scenes in the history of the Revolution. A third small 
collection of poems, ‘‘ The Panorama of Greece,” was published in 1833, 
and was intended as a sort of mirror of the political state of the country, 
and the mal-administration of the government during the Capodistrian 
period, as well as the condition of society at that time. The fourth is a 
political poem on the Revolution of September, 1843, by which the Athe- 
nians forced King Otho to grant them the constitution so long promised. 

There are few Greek poets of so great reputation as A. Rangabes, who 
is also well known as an elegant prose writer, and as professor of Archee- 
ology in the University of Athens. We have read with considerable 
interest a dramatic poem of his, entitled “ Phrosyne,” referring to inci- 
dents in the history of Ali Pasha, of Epirus, at first the determined enemy 
of the liberties of Greece, which he was afterward, though unwillingly, 
instrumental in advancing. This production, it is true, is irregular in its 
composition, and extends to the immoderate length of four or five thou- 
sand lines, yay om. more than half of a good-sized volume. But the 
“‘Phrosyne” is generally lively and interesting—the more so because the 
author chose a subject that acquires a romantic charm, from its associa- 
tion with the recovery of Greek freedom ; while it is recent enough to be 
within the memory of the present generation. 

We have not space enough to say much of Salomos, whose poems have 
been highly commended, or of some of the younger poets, such as Cou- 
manoudes, who have come more recently before the public. We cannot, 
however, forbear mentioning the name of Athanasius Christopoulos, a 
more ancient author. This writer may be styled with truth a new Ana- 
ereon. We scarcely know whether his productions should be classed 
with the literature of modern Greece; for they are found rather in the 
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mouths of the people, and in collections of popular songs, than in books. 
Confining himself almost exclusively to lyrical composition, he excelled 
immeasurably all his competitors. 

But we must leave the poets, and pay some attention to a few of the 
principal contemporary prose writers. The first place among these, in 
virtue of seniority, and a long sustained reputation, we give to Neophytus 
Bambas, the late venerable Professor of Rhetoric in the University of 
Athens. He was a man some seventy years of age, of small stature, with 
a benevolent face, and exceedingly agreeable manners. A monk by pro- 
fession, he had few of the prejudices which disgrace that class in Greece ; 
and received with cordiality every foreigner = came recommended to 
him as a friend to truth or to letters. His extensive learning, acquired 
partly in his native island of Scio, but meters at Paris, pointed him out 
as a suitable person for undertaking the version of the Bible in modern 
Greek; and this task was confided to him by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The translation, which he accomplished with the assist- 
ance of two fellow-laborers, is acknowledged to possess great merit, and 
has been scattered far and wide over the country. 

Professor Asopius, who occupies a chair of the Greek language in the 
University, is at present considered the best philologist at Athens. He is 
the author of several works on Syntax and on Classical Antiquities. In 
the thoroughness and variety of his acquirements, he resembles the 
lamented Coray ; and he has been instrumental in counteracting, to some 
degree, the loose principles of morality which some professors, as well as 
the priesthood, have been engaged in propagating. 

Among scholars, A. Radinos, now holding, we believe, a professorship 
in the Gymnasium of Patras, is much esteemed for his version of Hero- 
dotus, which stands high in public estimation, both for its accuracy and 
for the correctness of the style. The explanatory notes, also, are valuable 
for their clearness and ability. 

Before closing this brief survey of the progress of modern Greek litera- 
ture, we cannot forbear noting the marked influence which the judicial 
department, the bar, and the learned professions generally, have exercised 
over the rising taste for letters. In the term learned professions it is not 
intended to include the clergy. Whatever progress has been made in 
Greece has received but little assistance from them; though it must be 
allowed that this circumstance has been owing to their ignorance, rather 
than to _ settled purpose of retarding the regeneration of their country. 
Some noble exceptions, too, will be found even among those whom we 
have mentioned. In jurisprudence, the greater part of the codes of laws 
have been drawn from those of the French, and, as we conceive, very 
unfortunately in some cases, as, for instance, those treating of religious 
liberty and toleration. The law terms have been borrowed, so far as 
practicable, from those that were in use in the Athenian courts two thou- 
sand years ago; and the legal nomenclature is quite eee to a clas- 
sical scholar. The courts, rejecting technical words of ay origin, 
have materially contributed to the restoration of the ancient language. 
Talents of a high order have already been exhibited at the bar of Athens. 
Indeed, the Greek mind seems to be peculiarly suited to excel in the legal 
profession. Acuteness, vivacity, and energy it possesses in a high degree ; 
and we could recommend to the curious the perusal of the speeches of the 
counsel in the several trials of Dr. King, and in that of the followers of 
Kaires, as favorable examples of forensic eloquence. We must not fail to 
allude more particularly to the defence made by Mr. Saripolos in the 

latter case, valuable not lies for its eloquence than for its classical purity ; 
and more interesting as containing a noble assertion of the great doctrine 
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of religious liberty, both in respect to faith and worship. The first ver- 
dict in favor of the points contended for was the result of this eloquent 
defence. 

The University has, however, accomplished even more than the bench 
or the bar in advancing the cause of science. The professors, being men 
of talents, many of whom have been educated in Western Europe, exert a 
strong influence upon the hundreds of students who daily congregate 
within their lecture-rooms ; and through their instrumentality, more than 
through any other, the language has attained a degree of purity much 
higher than would have been deemed possible thirty years since. So that 
now, even among the common people of Athens, quite a different idiom is 
employed from that in use elsewhere. 


XIX. The Inner Life of the Christian. By Rev. Frederick A. 
Rauch, D. P., First President of Marshall College; and author of 
“ Psychology, or a view of the Human Soul.” Edited by Rev. E. 
V. Gerhart, President of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 333. 


Dr. Rauch was born in Germany, and was a graduate of the University 
of Marburg; he “subsequently prosecuted the study of philosophy and 
theology in Giessen and Heidleburg, and was appointed Professor of Phi- 
losophy successively in these Universities. Becoming obnoxious to Gov- 
ernment by the expression of rather liberal political sentiments, he emi- 
grated to America.”’ He was first Professor of German in Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., and subsequently President of the German Reformed College, 
which, beginning in a small way at York, was removed to Mercersburg, 
became ‘Marshall College,” and was finally united at Lancaster to an 
ancient institution there, taking both names as “ Franklin and Marshall 
College.”. He died in his thirty-fifth year, before he had full opportunity of 
making an impression on his adopted country. Dr. Rauch was a man of 
talents and learning, and we think no one, after reading this volume, can 
well doubt his decided piety. , 

It is well known that the German Reformed Church in this country has 
taken a turn towards mysticism and ritualism. We “bald Puritans,” 
as they call all evangelical Christians who take religion in a plain way, 
must not allow ourselves to be led astray by mere general denunciation 
of our German brethren. The fact is, they see men as trees walking. 

The remarkable religious movement in our immediate times, appears to 
be partly the re-action from the attempt of 1816 and onwards to fuse all de- 
nominations by the power of good feeling, without a sufficient investiga- 
tion of the grounds of the Church question, and partly a deep spiritual 
impression which has driven every Church to actualize its own historic 
ideal as its best method of doing good. This leads to a present sectarian- 
ism, which we cannot but believe to be the nebulous mist of a more 
perfect Protestant unity. In proportion to the absence of logic, and the 
presence of fancy in any denomination, is the phantasm of the shape 
which this luminous fire-mist takes. In the Episcopal Church this age 
of looming takes the shape of Puseyism, which is only their way of seeing 
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the ideal of Episcopacy. It is a kind of idola tribas which will pass away 
when they come to study a little systematic theology, and acquire more 
solid learning, in which they are sadly deficient, in place of elegant rhet- 
oric, in which they are trying to excel, and old legends of saints, of which 
they are interimistically enamored. 

The German Reformed have taken the matter a little differently. In 
the first place they are Teutonic, which is a great matter in estimating 
character. Now no one understands this very well except one who has 
lived in Germany—or in Pennsylvania. Mysticism exists in the innere Leben 
of every German. Their Churches lay in an apparent torpor in America 
for a long time. Their first awakening was through an impulse given 
them by other Christian Churches, especially the Presbyterian, which 
was intermingled closely with them almost every where. Of course, their 
first new life took on what Dr. Nevin calls a “ Puritan” form; both they 
and the Lutheran churches, at first, catching both life and form from the 
active piety of the Presbyterians. 

Let us not be misunderstood; we do not monn that the German Church- 
es ever lost their interior piety “‘any more” than their orthodoxy. We 
only mean that in a considerable degree it died out, or fell back upon its 
centre. 

When this exterior impulse was communicated and had began pretty 
thoroughly to leaven the German Churches, it was met by the movement 
to which we have referred above, and the Reformed became prepared to 
take one of those critical steps which are so mighty in fixing character. 
The Lutheran Church has mainly remained “ Puritan,” or perhaps the 
movement has not found its centre. There is an “Old Lutheran” party 
which corresponds to the ‘‘ Young Independency” of New England,—that 
is, there is a party which is intensely Lutheran—which may yet be heard 
from, for we seriously doubt whether any Church can escape passing 
through a white heat of sectarianism as necessarily preparative of the 
. next great phase which iscoming. At present, however, Lutheranism as 
a body, does not respond to this party. 

With the Reformed Church, it was different. Three men, all foreigners 
in some sense, one from the Presbyterian Church and two from Europe— 
Drs. Nevin, Rauch, and Schaff—gave direction to it in its awakening 
state. Dr. Nevin, though a Scotch-Irishman, has a mind of a mystic, 
transcendental cast. Yet, the thing which made him dangerous is, that 
instead of dreaming vaguely amid tobacco smoke and lager beer, as a 
German philosopher would have done, like a true Anglo-Saxon, he deter- 
mined to actualize his mysticism. ‘‘The German Reformed Church should 
feel its historic life quick in every vein, should give up its ‘ bald’ Puri- 
tanism, should be penetrated by the philosophy of the Fatherland, which 
philosophy should influence and re-act upon other Churches.” 

With him, was and is Dr. Schaff. A young man of uncommon ability, 
he was recommended to the Church by high authority in Europe, after 
they failed to secure Krummacher. He fell in, at first, eagerly with Dr. 
Nevin’s semi-Puseyite views, but we believe we are correct in saying, was 
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unwilling, after awhile, to carry matters to the practical extreme of the 
American. 

Dr. Rauch preceded them both. The movement in his time was not so 
strong in the Church, and we doubt whether his designs were so extensive. 
Still it was the genius of these three men that gave the German Reformed 
Church in America its present character; a character which has so leay- 
ened the entire body, that warm-hearted, devoted men like Dr. Berg and 
Mr. Helffenstein felt unwilling to sanction dangerous error by their pre- 
sence in it, and sought Churches whose evangelical character was 
undoubted. 

Most theological error starts from a somewhat neglected truth, upon 
which it dwells until it becomes one-sided, and so dangerous. There can 
be no doubt that the Congregational churches, and the Presbyterian in a 
less degree, had become too ethical in their theology. The central idea of 
the life of Christ in the soul of man had been too much lost sight of. Truth 
was to be believed, they began to teach, and to produce its appropriate 
effect upon the affections, and thus love to God was to spring up, simply 
upon a community of view and in obedience to law recognized as excel- 
lent and proper to be obeyed. However far this system may be carried, 
and however ingeniously it may simulate the truth, it never can go down 
to the profoundest depths of the soul, nor can it ever satisfy Christians 
that it includes all that they feel in regeneration, in the Cross, in commu- 
nion with God and with each other. It may be said that the idea of such 
an union of Christ and the believer as involves something far more than all 
this ethical teaching, even a common spiritual life communicated by the 
Holy Spirit in regeneration, is mystic. The reply is immediate—the Bible 
represents it as mystic, and so do all the Reformed Confessions. 

So far the new leaders of the German Church were right, and eminently 
right, inasmuch as they were in the direct line of their own Church. It is 
the Reformed, as distinguished from all other classes of Protestants and 
including all Presbyterians, who have especially maintained this idea, one 
that pervades Calvin, and glows through the fathers of the Scottish 
Church. But when their leaders passed beyond this idea, and began to 
introduce Romanizing elements, they left both history and truth at the 
same moment. It is our earnest hope, and, we may add, belief, that the 
pendulum will oscillate from its present extreme position and settle in 
medio. In that case, the influence of Rauch, Nevin and Schaff may turn 
out to be a good one, giving to the Church a needed impulse in the direc- 
tion of a deeper philosophy and an intenser spiritualism. 

In the light of these thoughts we come to look at this volume of Dr. 
Rauch with much interest. Mr. Gerhart, we think, having drunk pretty 
deeply of the prevailing philosophy of his Church, has rather striven to 
give the sermons a more mystic cast than they really have. “The inner 
life,” as it appears in the discourses, is not much more—however homely 
it may sound to President Gerhart—than the every day piety that we all 
inculcate, faith and hope and love kept alive by communion with God in 
Christ, by ordinances and the study of His Word. It is the life of Christ 
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in the soul of man, keeping him unspotted from the world, making him 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and teaching him to 
visit the widow and fatherless in their affliction. It is even hardly intense 
enough for Madame Guion and Professor Upham. But it is a work of 
much ability; some of the views are strikingly original, and all are evi- 
dently entirely his own. 

We make two or three extracts from sermons which will give the reader 
an idea of Dr. Rauch’s mind: 


Let us now consider the confidence of Christian love. 

It is easy to say; Love believes all things, but it is difficult to do ac- 
cordingly ; for we are prone to distrust and suspicion. Christian love, 
however, believes all Fs hopes all things, endures all things; and 
such was the love of the women beneath the cross. We have been taught 
from our childhood, that to save us from sin and eternal damnation, it 
was necessary that Christ should die; that His blood was the sacrifice 
for our guilt, and that His obedience and righteousness are now imputed 
to us. For as by one man sin and misery had come into the world, and as 
sin was imputed to all men, so through the death of Christ came life and 
salvation. But this eternal and ever-blessed truth was a mystery to the 
women ; it was yet to be fully revealed by the Holy Spirit. When, now, 
Christ became a curse for us; when He in whom they believed as the 
Son of God, was thus humbled and so despised that men hid their faces 
from Him, and preferred a murderer; when He became subject to bitter- 
est wrath, and denounced as a blasphemer and a false Christ, was nailed 
to the cross by the hands of heathen like a criminal,—then it required 
confidence on the part of the women, to avow their former attachment. 
They had not expected Christ to establish a temporal kingdom, but that 
He would restore an eternal kingdom. A Saviour on the cross, however 
—salvation and life through the death of Him who gives it—this the 
could not comprehend. Whilst they stand beneath the cross, they stand, 
it cannot be Seated, on the ruins of their hopes. No words to console 
them are heard from the lips of the expiring Saviour, surrounded by the 
darkness of death. He whose glory is clouded, whom men have rejected, 
whom God seems to have forsaken, makes no effort to explain to them the 
necessity of all this, and of His death. He gives them no promise that the 
present darkness shall be changed into light, and yet their confidence re- 
mains unshaken. The Saviour dies ; and because He did not shun death, 
they are convinced that it is necessary He should die. No doubts rise 
in their breasts, or if there be any, they put them under the obedience of 
love. They have more of Christ in their side than what they can see of 
Him with their eyes. The mystery must be solved ; the time must come, 
when they shall see clearly what now is concealed from their eyes :—this 
is their hope, this is their faith. 


Our other extract is on the interesting and difficult subject of Social 
Pleasures, from the marriage at Cana of Galilee. The doctrine is, “ We 
may enjoy the pleasures of social intercourse, and if we do so in a proper 
manner, they will aid in the formation of character.” We makea single 
extract : 


To enjoy social pleasures rightly, we must possess those virtues, which 
adorn the character of humanity everywhere. Fashions and customs differ, 
not only in different nations, but also in the same nation at different times. 
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They are neither to be despised, nor to be valued too highly; yet on the 
whole it will never dishonor any one, if he should pf offend a 
fashion. But if any one who enters a social circle, is not adorned with 
moral virtues, if his disposition is low, his character unprincipled, his 
views offensive, he cannot enjoy himself at all, much less in the proper 
spirit. Disorderly passions, vehement desires, are the destroyers of so- 
cial pleasures. ‘The mere presence of one individual, indulging such a 
state of mind, poisons the Joyousness of a whole circle and deadens all 
longing for entertainment in every cheerful heart. How can there be 
free social intercourse or true enjoyment, where envy and jealousy look 
upon superior talent, or wealth, or beauty, with malignant eyes; where 
malice listens for every word its victim may speak ; and wit is ready to 
inflict wounds that never heal, whenever an opportunity presents itself? 
Or how can there be true pleasure where the tongue of denier continu- 
ally stains the honor of absent ones, where only the faults of our fellow- 
men are the favorite themes of conversation, but their virtues are never 
sought for, or if discovered, are carefully hidden? Yet the mere absence 
of those monsters of an evil disposition, is not enough ; we must neither 
be cold nor repulsive, neither insensible, nor inattentive, nor indifferent. 
To say all in a word, we must enter the social circle with true and genu- 
ine benevolence, or else we cannot enjoy ourselves, nor gratify the just 
desires of others for entertainment. 

Here also, Christ is our model. He perceives the situation of the fam- 
ily in which He tarries, and—whatever else His object may have been in 
working the miracle—He is ready to assist them, and relieve them of an 
unpleasant embarrassment. No feeling was too insignificant to receive 
His sympathy; but every suffering, every joy, every emotion of the human 
heart, could claim His interest. And how can men render each other 


happy, unless — cherish bevevolence and sympathize with each other ? 
el 


To live with our fellow-men, to meet with them for social recreation, and 
yet to take no interest in their occupations, in their undertakings, expec- 
tations and hopes, their sufferings and joys, at once obstructs the current 
of all enjoyment. Look upon a circle in which no one of those who form 
it, is willing to forget himself, to resign his selfishness for a moment, in 
which every one thinks only of his own plans and cares, and favorite 
notions, and speaks of nothing with real animation and interest, unless 
it has some bearing upon himself, and you will soon soon see a feeling of 
emptiness and weariness taking possession of the whole company, and 
every one will be anxious to have it broken up. But what life must enter 
into such a circle, if everything that concerns man in general is interest- 
ing to us; when we listen with pleasure to the joys and griefs of others, 
and by our Koy IO — the one and lighten the other; when 
each one forgets himself, and with genuine benevolence of heart, is anx- 
ious to oblige others. Such benevolence is the strength and power of 
true politeness. 

If then, to enjoy social pleasures, we must exercise genuine benevolence, 
it follows, that social intercourse has a favorable influence upon the for- 
mation of character. 


XX. The Harmony of Ages: a Thesis on the Relations between the 
Conditions of Man and the Character of God. By Hiram Parker, 
M.D. Boston: Jewett & Co.’ Philadelphia: Presbyterian Book 
Store. 1856. pp. 368. 


The theologians having tried their teeth on the Origin of Evil, a physi- 
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cian steps in to set them right with the favorite patent medicine of all 
manner of purely materialistic men of science, natural laws. In doing 
which, he illustrates Horace—Ne sutor ultra crepidam. The thing is not 
to be settled by calling it a thesis, or by the fancy that natural science is 
more profound than theology, or by scratching the skin where the heart 
has been already dissected. It is really amusing to an old hand in 
theology to see ‘natural laws” floundering—like Dr. Kane in the ice 
when “after seal”—in the chaos, about a million of miles off the question. 

Dr. Parker solves the Conflict of Ages by calling it a Harmony of Ages, 
which harmony is wrought out “by that law which God has established 
to render man accountable for his acts, viz: the law of transmission of the 
mental, as well as the physical characteristics of parents to their off- 
spring.” 

We see the reader opening his eyes at the “solution,” as he rather 
helplessly asks us what the Dr. means.. He means this: The Almighty 
did the best he could for man. He made Adam and Eve perfect, and 
these are all the human beings he ever did make. Adam and Eve made 
the rest, souls as well as bodies being transmitted, and the parents are 
responsible and not the children, if the children have any propensities to 
do wrong, bad propensities being transmitted from sire to son. Ifa man, 
however, does not contend against these propensities, and so does wrong, 
it is his own fault. The conflict between the good and evil in us, just 
as we stand, is essential to excellence. 

As we said in No. XVIII., there are but two possible solutions of this 
question—Calvin and anti-Calvin. God did not create evil, but he delibe- 
rately, eternally permitted it, for wise reasons, unknown unto us. He 
can and does control the free actions of men and devils, without interfer- 
ing with their free agency, just as he controls matter. He is Sovereign, 
everywhere, in heaven and earth and hell, over every being and thing 
existent or possible. He understands it all, and wrought it all for his 
own glory and to infinitely glorious ends, which he sees and will make 
us see, as much. as is good for us, if we do our duty in our own small 
way. Thisis Calvin. All the rest get rid of difficulties by denying the 
omnipotence of God in one way or another, and so flounder about, getting 
deeper and deeper into chaos. We shall take Calvin’s way, until the 
Almighty creates a greater than Calvin, to interpret His will more 
logically. 


XXI. The Catholic. Letters addressed by a Jurist to a young Kins- 
man proposing to join the Church of Rome. By E. H. Derby. 
Boston: Jewett & Co. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Book Store. 
1856. pp. 293. 


“These letters were written by a: member of the legal profession, in 
active practice, to a young kinsman. 

“This youth, at the age of seventeen, after evincing much industry and 
talent as a student, had become deeply interested in religious subjects. 
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He apprised the author that he should, in his next vacation, apply to a 
Roman Catholic bishop for baptism. 

“These letters having convinced his kinsman, he has been led by the 
solicitation of friends and clergymen to complete the series of letters, and 
to place them before the public.” 

We take the above from the Preface to this book. It is written by an 
ardent Episcopalian, and dwells a good deal on doubtful matters, such as 
the apostolic succession from John, Linus in Britain, &., &c. There are 
some good things in it, however, especially what is taken from Bunsen. 


XXII. Premium Essay on Peace. The Right Way; or, the Gospel 
applied to the Intercourse of Individuals and Nations. By Rev. 
Joseph A. Collier, Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church, Geneva, 
N.Y. American Tract Society, Depository, 303 Chestnut Street. 


Rev. Dr. Merrill, of Middlebury, Vt., offered a premium of $500, which 
was awarded to the author of this work. Dr. Merrill then appropriated 
$600 more for perpetuating the volume. 

“The first third of the book is devoted to the intercourse of individuals, 
the duties relating to human intercourse, the motives to the right way, 
with a consideration of objections and difficulties, and an application of the 
principles to the family, the neighborhood, and the church. The remain- 
ing two-thirds of the volume relates to the intercourse of nations, the evils 
of war, pleas for war, war tested by reason and by the gospel, arbitration 
as a substitute for war, the blessings of peace, and its future triumph ; 
with a concluding appeal to rulers, citizens, philanthropists, to the young, 
to women, to ministers, and to Christians generally.” 


XXIII. The Youth of the Old Dominion. By Samuel Hopkins. 
Boston: Jewett & Co. Philadelphia: Parry & M‘Millan. 1856. 
pp. 473. 

This is not a sketch of the young men of Virginia, but of the early days 
of the Old Dominion. A young gentleman who has read it with delight, 
assures us that it is very interesting. The author says: “ Something of 
fancy has been admitted, but all idea of fiction is seriously disclaimed. 
Any one familiar with the annals of youthful Virginia will here recog- 
nize, it is believed, a scrupulous regard to historic truth. 

‘The authorities upon which I have relied, and to which I have care- 
fully adhered, are Hillard, Simms, Smith, Stith, Beverly, Burk, Keith, 
Campbell, Force’s collection of historical papers, and two or three tracts, 
old and rare, which are noted in the course of the volume.” 
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